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the country when Joshua led his triumphant hosts into 
the Promised Land, and were always the bitter enemies of 
the Hebrews, who were the descendants of Shem and from 
whom the Savior came. 

To this should be added the foreseen bad conduct of 
the descendants of Canaan. There was nothing in the 
act of Ham and Canaan, to merit the severe maledic- 
tion in the text, or of Shem and Japheth to merit the 
noble benediction therein expressed. But the occasion 
was suggestive of their future in their descendants. 
The malediction and the benediction were foretold on the 
basis of the foreseen moral character of the posterity of 
each. 

But what is the smn of the curse : " Cursed be Canaan ; 
a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren." 
What is the import of " servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren ?" The word servitude in Noah's time 
is not the equivalent of slavery in our own day. It im- 
plied inferiority of race. Such is its sense in its applica- 
tion to Esau and Jacob, of whom it was predicted, " the 
elder shall serve the younger." Although the word servi- 
tude or serve is used, it does not imply slavery, but simply 
inferiority. Personally, Esau never served Jacob in the 
sense of bondage, nor did his posterity serve the posterity 
of Jacob in the sense of slavery. Esau was the superior of 
Jacob in military prowess. Jacob paid reverence to his 
brother; sought to conciliate him by presents and em- 
bassies ; and the twin brothers met at the grave of their 
father to weep over departed worth. The import of the 
phrase "servant of servants shalt thou be unto thy 
brethren," is not an indication of African slavery or of 
any other kind of slavery, but of race-inferiority. 

But whatever may be the import of the curse which was 
to follow the extreme wickedness of the deaceivdaxitft oi! 
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8HEM, HAM, AND JAPHETH, 



Qod thall enlarge Japheth, and ho shall dwell in the tents of Sh6m ; and Canaan 
ahall be his aerTant.—Qen. iz : 27. 

To know the future infallibly, to predict coining events 
with certainty, to record the contingent history of men 
unborn and of nations unfounded, has ever been esteemed 
the highest proof of supernatural communion wth God. 

So anxious have been men to know the future, and so 
strong has been their faith in the possibihty of prophecy, 
that all nations have had tlieir real or pretended seers. 
The Scottish Highlander relies on his " second-sight," the 
Canadian savage on his dreamer, the Laplander, on his 
sorcerer, and the African on his oheah men and women. 
The most polished peoples of antiquity accepted astrology 
afl a science, and confided in the oracular utterances of 
their sibyls. Men have resorted to necromancy, chiro- 
mancy, geomancy, and have studied all the phenomena of 
nature to ascertain the future. This universal desire sup- 
poses a latent beUef in the human mind in the possibility 
of prophecy. Prophets are more renowned than kings or 
poets. Christ himself appealed to Moses and the prophets. 

The text contains the second most ancient prediction on 
record. It is the prophetic utterance of Noah immediately 
after the flood, and about sixteen hundred years subse- 
quent to the creation of man. The occasion was the mani- 
festation of mingled respect and disrespect on the part of 
his three sons. In a moment of forgetfulness Haiji had 
failed to pay due reverence to his venerable father while 
in a moment of noble consciousness Shem and Japheth 
had deported themselves with that propriety oi q-o\\<5wlcN., 
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worthy of all commendation. The event was of such a 
natm'e as to bring into the presence of Noah his three sons, 
one for condemnation, two for conmiendation. While 
contemplating them as the great ancestors of coming 
humanity the spirit of prophecy came upon him and he 
received an insight into their future history. What had 
occurred was but the occasion of the prediction, and not 
the cause ; for it is sufficient to silence all objections to the 
contrary, that neither wine nor resentment can prophesy. 

It is for us this morning, to imfold these remarkable 
predictions as they relate to the posterity of the three sons 
of Noah, and not to them as individuals. 

What is the nature, the import, the extent of these pre- 
dictions ? 

Two classes of prophecies are found in the Bible. There 
are those which are the announcement of events that shall 
be, and there are those which are the announcement of 
events that will be. The difference between the two is 
this : The events that shall be are fore-ordained and ade- 
quate means are employed for their accompUshment ; the 
events which iciU be are foreknown, but not fore-ordained 
and no special means are employed for their accomplish- 
ment. Take, as an illustration, the sins of the Jews and 
the overthrow of their commonwealth. Both wore sub- 
jects of prophecy. Tlieir sins were foreknown and pre- 
dicted as volitional, and for which they were responsible ; 
the destruction of their national existence was foreknown, 
fore-ordained, and foretold, as a punishment clue their 
iniquity as a people. With the former, God had nothins! 
to do as a causation, but with the latter, He had much to 
do as to the Supreme Ruler of the Univcri^e. Tlie former 
vmuld be, the latter shoidd be. 

As ^vith nations, so with individuals. Let us take the 
case of Ishmael as an illustration of the latter. Tliree 
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tilings are predicted of him and of his posterity : " lie will 
be a wild man ; his hand will be against every man and 
every man's hand against him ; and he shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren." This passage contains the 
two classes of prophecy aforementioned — of things that 
loovld be, and of things that should be. It was predicted 
that he and his descendants would be a rude, fierce, un- 
cultivated race, and impatient of the restraints of ci\alized 
life. Such they were in the days of Job, and such they 
are to-day, in the peraon of the free, wandering, lawless, 
pastoral Bedouins of Arabia, whose descent from Ishmael 
is admitted by the learned and gloried in by themselves. 
The wilderness is their habitation; the desert is their 
home, and over its parched soil they wander at pleasure, 
a free, frugal, brave, and thievish people — claiming the 
barren plains of Arabia as the patrimonial domain assigned 
by the Alraighly to the founder of their nation. The 
Arabs of to-day consider themselves entitled to seize, and 
appropriate to their own use, whatever they find thereon. 
They levy contributions on every person who happens to 
fall in their way ; and they frequently rob each other with 
as little ceremony as they do a stranger. Their hand is 
against every man and every man's hand is against 
them. Their conduct has provoked the wrath of the 
mightiest nations of the past and present, but they have 
never been subdued — ^they still dwell in the presence of 
their brethren. Cyrus and Pompey, Trajan and Napo- 
leon, failed to conquer them. They have resisted the 
military power of Persia, Egypt, and Turkey, and still 
wander free, from the walls of Aleppo to the Arabian Sea, 
and from Egypt to the Persian Gulf. Their character was 
foreknown and foretold; their independence and natioivil 
home were foreknown, fore-ordained, foretold. 

So as to the three sons of Noah. The e\ei\t^\\"\^\Tc\^<^ 
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this Fair Laud. And what id its course to-^yf St 
westward the Star of Bethlehem takes its way — over ti 
Padfic, through Japan and China, through India, throng 
Turkey to Mount Calvary again. And tiiere the missio 
aries firom the West going eastward, and the missionari 
firom the East going westward, shall soon meet benea 
its mild and beneficent light. 
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We speak that we do know, and testify that wo have seen.— St. John iii : 11. 

The subject for this morning is the Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Experience. Tlie text is part of that celebrated con- 
versation held between Clirist and Nicodemus. Nicode- 
niiis was a distinguished Je\\ish lawyer, a member of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and a man of immense wealth. Tliere 
are three facts or features of the conversation w^orthy of 
our attention. He came to Christ at night, and because 
it was a nightly visit he was charged with cowardice. 
But there is nothing in this transaction, or in the subse- 
quent mention of Nicodemus in the Gospels that would 
warrant for a moment a charge of cowardice against this 
distinguished man. The truth is, there are cei'tain tradi- 
tions in tlie church, which ti'aditions have no foundation, 
and that Nicodemus was a coward is one of these 
foolish and baseless traditions. He chose the night be- 
cause he deemed solitude better to unbosom his anxious 
heart to the Diviue Master. lie chose the night because 
he felt satisfied that he would get the undivided attention 
of the Master. He chose the night because it was the 
immemorial custom of the Jewish lawyci's to meet 'at mid- 
night and discuss questions of ecclessiastical and civil law. 
The argument is, therefore, all in favor of Nicodemus. 
And, on the other hand, if we remember the ti'adition, the 
nightly visit occurred on the evening of the day on which he 
beheld the miracles of Clnist. And this would vindicate 
him from the charge of cowardice. Another thought in 
the conversation is worthy of our attention, and it is the 
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portion of the answer that Christ made to ijiis Jewish 
lawyer. In other words, the apparent irrelevancy between 
the proposition of the lawyer and the repUcation uf the 
Master. 

Now, what apparent relevancy is there betwoeii the 
proposition of the Rabbi, "We know that thou nvt a 
teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest except God be with him," and the 
replication, "Verily, verily, I say unto thee, <jxcept a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God ?" 
Is there any vision on the part of Christ ? Certainly not. 
We cannot think it for a moment. What was the purport 
of the Master's proposition ? It evidently referred to the 
temporal character of the Messiah according to the tradi- 
tions prevailing among the Jews. 

The other point that is worfliy of our attention is the 
sAying of Christ recorded in the text, " We speak that we 
do know." Did he utter this experimentally or as a repre- 
sentative of his Apostles and of his people. Certainly not 
experimentally, for the Master's human soul w^as immacu- 
late, the only soul bom in this world that needed not 
regeneration. No stain, whether original or actual, was 
upon that great soul. And he therefore could not say it 
experimentally, " We know," but he could say, represent- 
ing his Apostles, and representing his whole church, " We 
speak that we do know." He also could use it in a higher 
sense. * He could assert, " We speak that we do know," 
because he was familiar with the operations of the spiritual 
and invisible world. He saw the influences of the Divine 
Spirit upon a human soul, transforming that soul into the 
Divine likeness, and therefore it was with the utmost pro- 
priety that the Master said, " We speak that we do know 
and testify that we have seen." I prefer, however, to take 
it in the representative sense as referring to the apostles 
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that should preach the everlasting Gospels to the people 
in all ages, who can say in their behalf, " We speak that 
we do know." 

The subject for this morning is one of profound in- 
terest. Perhaps it is the most difficult, and at the same 
time the most important pf all question in theology, this 
question of personal experience. It underlies the whole 
fabric of Christianity. I beg of you, therefore, to give 
me yom' candid attention to the discussion of this im- 
portant question. And there are two points tliat I desire 
to bring to your attention : First, that the regeneration of 
the soul is of such a nature as to be clearly and definitely 
recognized ; and secondly, that the consciousness arising 
from this work is of the greatest possible advantage to 
the individual Christian and to the church at large. 

First, that the regeneration of the human soul is of 
such a nature as to be clearly and definitely recognized in 
the human mind. There are two preliminary questions to 
the argument, and the first is, what is human conscious- 
ness ? It is certainly not attention, certainly not memory 
wholly, but it consists of a power which cannot be defined — 
a power of the mind to take note of its own operations. 
It is, therefore, made up of attention, and memory, and 
of a mysterious, innate ability that is not yet defined. 
Consciousness is, therefore, the mind cognizant of its own 
operations, taldng notice of its own thoughts, and of its 
motions, of its desires, and of its aspirations. 

The other preliminary question is as to the reliability 
of this consciousness. Can it be trusted? Whether in 
the practical concerns of life or in the greater concerns of 
immortality ? This leads us to another definition of ex- 
perience. Experience in the* largest sense implies the 
testimony of our physical senses, of our mental operations, 
of our moral transitions. Christian experience is that 
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knowledge arising from mental exercises, from devotion, 
from communion wdth God, and from trials, wlnjther of 
the mind or body. Experience, then, in its krg(;st sense, 
implies the perceptions of the imagination, the investiga- 
tions of reason, the deductions of the judgment, the ex- 
perience of the understanding, and the impressions of 
memory. It includes the volitions of the will, the emo- 
tions, and the affections. It also comprehends the testi- 
mony of the physical memory. Can we rely upon these 
mental operations, these moral transitions, these physical 
senses ? That is the initial point. It is true, the eye may 
be deceived by optical illusion, the ear by oracular dis- 
turbances, the smell by simulated odors, the taste by 
simulated flavor. Yet, for all practical pm^poses the 
physical senses ai'e rehable. Mankind have agi'ced among 
themselves that the testimony of these senses are to be 
received as true. God has ordained that these senses are 
reliable, and they are. It is also true that the imagination 
may be vitiated, the reason perverted, the judgment 
warped, the understanding enfeebled, and the memory 
become treacherous. Yet, for all practical purposes these 
mental operations or mental faculties are received as re- 
liable among men. God ordained they should be so, and 
they are. It is also true that the will may be under in- 
fluences, whether external or internal, wliich amount to a. 
suspension of the will power. It is also true that the af- 
fections may degenerate into passions, and men so take= 
passion for true affection ; and also, conscience may be so* 
stifled by long habits of transgression as to fail to respond- 
to the voice of duty and of justice. Yet, ordinarily, these 
great moral forces of our nature are reliable. Mankind 
have agreed in solenm judgment that these moral powere 
are rehable. God ordained they should be so, and they are 
It is also true, that sometimes our hopes are blasted, ou^ 
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thoughts, our fears, are groundless; that meu mistake 
mdfflicholy for guilt, and guilt for melancholy. Yet, as a 
rule, these great passions of our nature can be relied upon. 
Ninety-nine times out of eveiy hundred they can l>e relied 
upon in all the relations of life. Therefore, nothing is 
effected against the argument by supposing these excep- 
tions the indication of man's moral nature. 

Human life is one great experience. Biography is 
simply what a man has thought, and said, and done ; and 
history is but the gathering of the thoughts, and the words, 
and the deeds of men and of nations. Tlie world, there- 
fore, is but one great experience, and we are ever referring 
to what men have experienced in the interest of tlie moral 
nature in the body. It is not too much to afiirm that all 
consciousness is an experience. OieniLstiy is the exj^eri- 
ence of the chemist. He enters his laboratory, he reaches 
his conclusions by his taste, his smell, liis sight. Com- 
parative anatomy and physiologj' are simply the deductions 
of the experience of the anatomist and of tlie physiologist ; 
and what the skillful physician prescribes for his patients 
^ simply the result of his pei'soiial observation, or in other 
^ords, his experience. When we are wrapped in pro- 
found slumber the astronomer mounts Ids telescope and he 
^es the testimony of his eyes ; he reduces certain as- 
tronomical laws. These laws arc relied upon by practical 
^en, and seamen go out upon the gi'cat deep, tinisting 
^ the experience of the astronomer and navigator. The 
Monomer ^ves his deductions to the farmer, and the 
^*nner " sows his seed " in full faith of that branch of 
science — the experience of the astronomer. 

Now, if life is an experience, if liistory is an experience, 
^ science is an experience, is it not consistent \\itli these 
^te and with the whole tenor of humanity, as well as 
^ the highest operations of the human nndei^standing. 
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that Christianity should appeal to personal experience 
for its truest proof and to individual consciousness for its 
unanswerable argument. Therefore, tlie Master says, 
" We speak that we do know." It is true, there have 
been, and are, enthusiasts in the church who claim to have 
experience of visions, to have entered trances, and ex- 
tacies, and these are given to us as their personal experi- 
ences. Perhaps we are bomid to reject some of these ex- 
traordinary stories, but I am slow to reject the experiences 
of those who live on a higher plane of religious life, such 
as the Wesleys and others. They lived on the Mount of 
God, He beheld the excellent glory, and held converse with 
Moses, and Elias, and the Lord Jesus Chiist, while you 
and I live on a lower plane, and you hold up your hands 
in astonishment at tunes that these consecrated ones whose 
conversion is so great should have such extraordinary 
spiritual manifestations. 

There are thi*ee points in this pei'sonal consciousness to 
which I invite your earnest attention. The first is ; that 
transitional period from a state of conscious guilt to a state 
of conscious pardon ; and it is not too much to aflSmi that 
there is no essential difterence in the nature of. guilt aris- 
ing from the consciousness of the violation of human 
law and the nature of guilt arising from the conscious- 
ness of the violation of the Divine law. Guilt is 
guilt universal. Guilt is guilt everywhere. Eemorse, 
whether it is remorse that springs from the consciousness 
of the violation of the human law or of the Divine law, 
is identical everjrvvhere, and through all ages. So there 
is no essential difference in the consciousness of repose 
and peace arising from the pardon of a violation of a 
moral law, and the pardon of a -violation of the Divine 
law. The same faculties are excited, the same faculties 
are involved in the one case as in the other. Repose is 
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repose the world over. Mental peace is mental peace, 
whether it comes from a pardon of the violation of a 
human law, or the pardon of a violation of a Divine law. 
These are fundamental facte, and therefore we bring up 
the transitional period, when a man patjses from the state 
of conscious guilt to the state of conscious re|H)se. Is that 
consciousness possible and reliable ? 

See the prodigal's return ; he has remote because he 
las violated parental law. Is that ix)ssible ? Certainly. 
He is within the parental house, clad in the richest robes, 
Wause of his retiun. Tlie frown on the fatlier's face 
^ given place to a peaceful smile, and the boy realizes 
4at his father is reconciled. So is the liimian soul capar 
We of such transition. But tliis prodigal becomes con- 
scious he has not only offended his father but his Father 
in Heaven. Now, the same class of faculties are aroused, 
cafled into requisition, and he realizes liis further re- 
sponsible guilt upon him, and seeks for pardon. And is it 
not possible for him to be conscious of these things ; First, 
that he has offended the Heavenly Father. Secondly, 
that the Heavenly Father has pardoned him. Sir, if you 
admit the former you are bound to admit the latter, for 
the latter is but the consequence of the former. 

Now, let us take, for instance, a man who had many 
physical advantages, was familiar ^^^th Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and with German; a rhetorician of no mean 
quality ; a man whose life is impressed upon ages, which 
always shall endure while time lasts, and through eternity. 
I now refer to Martin Luther, who, when a young man, 
while on his way from Manlield to the university, at 
Erfurt, with his college friend, Alexis, was ovei'taken 
by a tlmnder stonii, which smote Alexis dead. When 
Luther arrived at the university his friends welcomed 
him with a banquet, and after spending tlie evening in 
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apparent pleasure he retired from the banquet with a 
copy of Vir^l in his hand, and hastened to a neighbor^ 
ing monastery, where he was admitted, and there he 
resolved to seek for the repose of his soul. And for 
three long weeks his daily food was a crust of bread, 
his only beverage a cup of milk. There he implored the 
Virgin; he kissed his crucifix ; he counted his rosary; and 
asked for pardon. He was conscious of his guilt. But 
this wrought no peace to his troubled soul. Good John 
Stolpe entered his cell ; found Luther on the stone floor, 
life was ebbing; and the Good John Stolpe chanted a 
sweet anthem which immediately revived Luther. Now, 
Good John Stolpe, a man eminent for his piety, he looks 
upon the pale face of Luther who realizes he is near his 
end and he repUes, " Oh ! I am such a sinner before God." 
And then the Good John Stolpe whispei's in the ear of 
Luther, "Look to the Cross." He looked, and passed 
from a state of remoree to a state of joy and the peace o; 
blessedness which never fails. ! there are witnesBe^- 
here to-day who have experienced tliis, and whose tefiti 
monyin any couii: of justice could not be impeached^ 
their testimony would be received. And there are me 
and women here in this Metropolitan Church who are 
pared to bear testimony to tliis ti'emendous fact, even thoug] 
the halter awaited them, or the faggots were crackling ^ 
although the guillotine be ready to descend upon tliem. 

And now, take another thought in this Christian life ^ 
the consciousness of answered prayer. Li all ages meL:^*- 
have coi^tended for the right of petition, and tlie churc! 
has this right to petition the throne of gi*ace. The 
argument for prayer is not di*awn from Providences, n^ 
matter how startling. The great argument for prayer i 
the consciousness of man, is the testimony of his ow" 
soul. For if you bring up argument there is alwaj^' 
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ground for skepticism and always room for doubt ; but 
the unanswerable argument of prayer is the consciousness 
of the petitioner that God has heard his prayer to the joy 
of his soul. 

In the State of New Jersey there resided a distinguished 
layman, who in the days of affluence devoted his wealth 
to building houses of mercy and temples of piety. A 
financial crisis came over the country. Om* distinguished 
friend lost his property. He became the butt of ridicule 
among the infidels of his town. They said, " There is a 
man who believes in an Almighty ; there is a Christian 
who prided himself in being under the immediate care of 
a Heavenly Father, and behold his condition." He re- 
tired from his elegant palace in the city to a small faim 
in the country. While plowing a field in the spring a 
thought came over him : " Here I am a li\dng monument 
against •Christianity, and he prayed, ' Oh, Lord, let me 
die,' for I am the butt of ridicule among those infidels." 
He arose a changed man, and continued his work. A year 
passed, and his wealth returned. Again he is building 
houses of mercy, schools of learning. He is fixed in his 
opinion on prayer. My dear sir, it would be dangerous 
to tell that man that he had not received an answer to 
prayer at that time. Thanks be unto God for the con- 
sciousness of the individual Christian — that there is a God 
that answers prayer. 

It is said that the tongues of dyuig men tell the truth. 
There are exceptions. Those about to be executed for 
mm'der may declare their innocence to save their post- 
humous reputation ; but, as a rule, we accord honesty to 
a dying man ; and therefore we receive the testimony of 
one ready to depart as eminently real and thoroughly re- 
liable. Let us, therefore, take the case of a man who lay 
charged with hanng been beside himaeVS, ^N^Qa. \iw\xi^ 
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been a fool. But a good man, a scholar in the classics, in 
English literature, in theology. Milton was great; his 
life approached Jesus Christ's as no other man's. When 
sick and dying his sister approached and said, " How is it 
with you at this djing hour ?" With a face unclouded, 
and with language unbroken, with thought as logical as 
ever, he said, " My beloved sister, I am on the borders of 
the land of Judea ; I see the rosy skies of paradise ; I inhale 
the aroma of the skies; I listen to the new elysium." 
And thus passed away. There was a bhnd man in the 
full possession of his mental powers testifying to a lie ? 
Why, sir, it is preposterous. Testifying to the greatest 
ti*uth in the world — to the truth that underhes Christiamty. 

When a circuit rider in the hills of Western New York, 
one midnight I was called to visit a lad who was dying. 
I received him and his twin brother into the church. 
And now the hour of his departm'e had come. His 
mother, a strong Wesleyan, sat by his bed-side watching 
his closing hours. I gave him the holy sacrament, and as 
I was leaving the room he said to his mother, " Mother 
they have come !" " Who have come, my boy ?" " The 
angels have come ; see, there is one, there is another," 
and thus he departed. 0, there was the testimony of a 
clear mind, a mind that was strong and rational, and the 
testimony is to be received with all the attributes of credi- 
bihty. 

The Savior says, "We speak that we do know." 
Christian conversion is an individual matter. It belongs 
to a man's consciousness, and this consciousness is of the 
greatest advantage, whether to the individual Christian, 
or to the church at large. In the first place, it is intensely 
personal. The amnesty which Christ gives always has refer- 
ence to character. A civil ruler may give amnesty to a 
class, but when Chi'ist pardons a man he pardons him as 
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an individual, and alwajis pardons on the basis of a requi- 
site character. Therefore, we arc to look upon tliis con- 
sciousness as intensely personal in its three attributes : 
First, in its unity ; secondly, in its diversity ; thirdly, in 
its variety. The unity refers to the power that flows from 
it, to the witness of the senses. Now, you may gatlier 
Christians from the world over and bring them here. 
They will be hving witnesses to the unity of regeneration, 
to the power that is in the spirit. And these men shall 
bear testimony to the value of the unity coming down 
fit)m <3od to make the heart anew. 

Then comes diversity, as referring to the incidents of a 
man's conversion. And I take it for granted that when- 
ever the Holy Spirit converts a man He always converts 
liim constitutionally ; always has reference to the citizen- 
ship of the man. In other words, the spirit is manifested 
through individual temperament. Secondly, no two are 
converted alike. What is your experience is not mine. 
Christianity everywhere recognizes individuality, and 
therefore every man should have an experience of his 
own. And it is simply preposterous on the part of some 
bigoted Christians and bigoted ministers to measiu'e all 
Christians by their own standard and only by their per- 
sonal experience. You might just as well ivy to measure 
all the leaves of a forest by some one leaf, as to measm*c 
all experience by some one individual experience. 

There is one man, where breast is always a volcano, 
such is the intensity of his passional nature. There is 
another, whose bosom is always as placid as the beautiful 
and calm lake of Como, nestling in the northern hills of 
Italy. The two are converted. * That volcanic man is 
brought into the chm*ch ; he is still volcanic. If he enters 
his room to pray, you can hear him half a mile off, and he 
wakes the whole neighborhood with his tremendous shouts 
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of glory. But the other man when brought mto the 
church does not become a volcano ; he is still the same pla- 
cid spirit, over whom no vexatious winds blow ; but he 
Uves in peace, the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. That quiet man is just as eminent in piety as 
his volcanic brother, and the difference between the two 
is, that one has more lung power and makes more noises 
Cast not away your individual experience. Have your 
own experience — no matter whether it is like Peter's or 
John's or Paul's, or anybody else's — ^have it for yourself, 
be converted for yourself, believe for yourself, communa 
with God for yourself, and let the world go. 

Next to diversity, comes variety; and variety differs 
from diversity in this : that wliile diveraity has reference 
to the accidents or to the circumstances that may attend 
a man's (Jonvemon, variety has reference to the influence 
of the individual on the community, and the unfolding of 
the Light — its varied manifestations in the individual con- 
sciousness. I hold in my hand a piisni ; I let a ray of 
light pass through that prism, and yonder on the wall are 
the colors of the rainbow. I hold another prism there 
and the same ray of light is gathered up here. • The plas- 
matic coloi*s are not there ; by this double piism I have 
gathered the scattered rays, and I have light in miity. 

So I take matter as unity. And I look abroad on the 
world, and see the capacity of matter for that varied 
experience and colors. The golden grape, the blushing 
rose, the beauteous child and noble womanhood, the stars 
above me, the birds in the air, everything in the material 
univeree but tlie unfolding of tliis principle of Unity. 

So, precisely, in the Christian life. There is the mani- 
lestation of this principle of unity in individual conscious- 
ness. 

Every Chiistian man should be suspicious when mou- 
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c^tony crosses his religious life, when he remains year after 
year upon the same religious level, with the same monot- 
onous experience, without variety in liis prayer and ui liis 
Communion with God. Such a man should be suspicious 
"tliat he is not growing in Christ, but rather growing 
^dd in the Divine light. Rather in the unfolduig of tliis 
'^nity the Christian man's experience should be some fresh 
^^emorial every day as God has manifested himself in some 
^ew example of His love and power. 

This personal experience is the mianswerable argument 
Cif Christianity. The great dialecticians of the chm'ch 
l:iave characterized the evidences of Christianity under 
trhree heads : The external, the internal, and the collateral. 
Xlnder the former they include prophecies and miracles ; 
tie next, the great truths revealed in the Scriptures that 
cannot be comprehended by human reason, because they 
are Divine revelations ; and thirdly, the collateral truths, 
Buch as the marvellous diftusion of the Gospel and its in- 
fluence upon individual and national character. But the 
argument drawn from this som'ce, the conclusions of such 
an argument, depend not unfrequently upon the scholarship 
and dialectic skill of the defender of the Gospels. , But 
what is the average man to do with the arguments of the 
skeptics of the past and present ; what would the average 
Christian do with the raillery of Voltaire, and the objec- 
tions of Paine ; or how would he answer the arguments 
drawn from the deductions of Danvin, Huxley, and Tyn- 
daU ? It is not possible that he can answer them. But 
the unanswerable argument that the Christian has, is his 
individual consciousness. 

Mental philosophers tell us that there are some truths, 
the evidence of which is not referable to any process of 
reasoning or argument, but whicli evidence forces itself 
upon the understanding of each individual, and is re- 
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liable; and among these trutlis they refer to personal 
identity, to the consciousness of existence, to faith in the 
operation of one's mental powei's, and the testimony of the 
senses. 

Let us take one of the four — personal identity. Now, 
it is a fact in physiology that the entire substance of 
the human body passes oft', in obedience to the law of 
attrition, every seven years ; and yet who, that has lived 
fifty years, is not conscious that he is the identical indi- 
vidual that existed ten, tw^enty, thirty years ago. Tlie 
Potomac rolls on. We call it the Potomac. It is not the 
same water of seven years ago. So precisely we change 
in the particles of our bodies ; yet there is something that 
is not subject to the law of attrition, and that is the human 
mind ; and in the human mind human consciousness, and 
that abides, and abides forever. The unanswerable argu- 
ment, therefore, is this consciousness, " I know that I have 
passed from death," and it was to tliis argument Nicode- 
mus seemed to crowd the Savior. " How can these things 
be ? how is it possible to be born again ?" The Master 
then falls back upon this great fact of human conscious- 
ness — ^** We speak that we do know." 

This is the argument, my friends, and the unanswerable 
argument. What to-day is the power of the church ; not 
wealth, not numbers, not magnificent architectm^e, nor 
colleges. We can go to eras in the church where the 
church had all these and was powerless, but the power of 
the church is surely in the definite experience of the 
individual Christian. And that is the difference be- 
tween the saint and the sinner, between the world and the 
church ; and when you fail to have this clear and definite 
personal experience, that you are a pardoned man and a 
regenerated soul, and that you have a home in glory, then 
your place is not in the church but in the world. To save 
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the church from the slander mcident to the failure on 
your part to have this experience, Uke a true man you 
should do one of two things — either raise up to the pos-^ 
session of this grand personal experience or go among thef 
sinners where you belong. "What was the power of the 
Apostles — "We speak that we do know." They were 
looked upon with contempt; yet they went forth and 
shook the very center of the Roman empire. What was 
the secret of their power — they taiew they had " passed 
from death unto life." 

Paul, with liis marvelous intellect, his varied learning, 
could measure argument with the dialecticians in Athens, 
yet relied not upon his learning; but declared they 
*• counted as nothing ;" he simply relied upon his personal 
experience when on his way to Damascus. And it was 
this powerful story that thrilled the world and converted 
sinners to Christ. 

What was the power in the gi'eat Germanic reforma- 
tion ? What was the tremendous secret of the power of 
Wesley over the Enghsh chm'ch and the English nation ? 
Why, it was simply this : " I know I live ; I have some- 
thing that you have not — I have the secret of the Lord 
revealed to me by the personal exercise of faith." 

My brethren, if you would be a power in this republic, 
not a political power, not a secular power, not a commer- 
cial power, but if you w^ould be a moral and religious 
power, you must have this personal experience. This 
church should be a power to-day. Tliis altar should be 
crowded with penitents. If the Angel Gabriel descended 
to bring you up it would be difficult for him to find you. 
What we need to-day in our church is this clear, definite, 
rich, and glorious power, personal experience — " We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen." Give 
us this power, and then we will see the clouds dissipated, 
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vice restrained, virtue promoted. Then we will see those 
who are dear to our heart's best afFections brought to 
Christ — "We speak that we do know." Let this be the 
language of your hearts as you go forth from this sacred 
place, resolved to stand in your position, resolved to leave 
the cares of the world, and to bear clear and steady testi- 
mony for your Divine Master, who died that you might 
live forever. And then, when this brief life is over, it 
shall be proved in your experience that Heaven itself is 
but the unfolding of the Unity of the Spirit. 

"When in Switzerland, I ascended to one of the gi*andest 
of the Swiss hamlets, and turning one way I saw the eter- 
nal snow that never melts, and yonder I saw the place 
where Tell escaped from despotism, surrounded by these 
primordial crags, bespeaking the power of Christ. I 
reached another terrace, and the scenery seemed grionder 
still. But the guide said "higher," and he led' me to the 
summit ; and what a beautiful vision greeted me. So I 
take it, that in the Heavenly world we will stand on the 
threshold transported, and as we ascend that heavenly 
realm we will be inclined to linger upon this terrace and 
then on that, and the angel guide will say " higher ;" and 
so, ascending higher through all eternity, that same sweet 
voice will resound in richest music upon our ears — " higher, 
higher— higher." 



Stability of Character in These Evil Times. 



But none of these things move me.— Acts xx : xxiv. 

Great men appear in groups, and in groups they disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. Eaeh of the great epoclis 
in the world's history has been distinguished by men 
whose names are immortal, whose deeds are imperish- 
able. During the first thousand years of our race there 
were three men whose names cannot die. 

The creation of Adam, the translation of Enoch, the 
longevity of Methuselah, gave immemorial significance to 
those first ten centuries. The coming and the going of 
these great men are marked by long intervals, for time 
is necessary to ripen events for their advent ; yet, in the 
progress of the race, such men come in groups, and it is a 
rare thing in the history of manldnd to find an isolated 
man pre-eminent among his fellows. Where one stands 
out in great eminence there are cotemporaries for the ac- 
complishment of a noble purpose. Hence Abraham was 
cotemporaneous with Melchisedec, Moses with Joshua, 
Solomon with Homer. 

As we approach our own era the intervals shorten 
and the groups enlarge : Aristotle, the naturalist ; 
Apelles, the artist ; Demosthenes, the orator ; Euclid, the 
mathematician; Alexander, the conqueror; Plato, the 
philosopher, were cotemporaneous in one great period of 
the world's history. So, when Christ was a babe in Beth- 
lehem, and John the Baptist in the wilderness of Judea, 
St. Paul was a child on the banks of the Cydnus. 
Though in birth and childhood they were separated by 
many leagues, yet in their manhood they were united in 
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the same mission, and have left an impress upon man- 
kind not equaled in all the past. The lives of such 
eminent men are contemplated with deep interest by 
every thoughtful mind. It is not possible for a reflective 
mind to study the biography of those who have given 
direction to public thought, and who have molded pub- 
lic opinion, without deep interest. Tlieir characters are 
analyzed, and the events that make up the complement 
of their biography are studied vntii rare care, and men 
are always seeking for the secret of success of eminent 
men; but that secret always eludes, the most careful 
research. It is a secret that is hid in the Infinite mind. 
Our interest in such men is intensified when we discover 
the IVovidential hand tliat brought them forth and drew 
the features of their respective epoclis ; our admiration for 
them is increased when we discover in their lives unmixed 
good ; our faith in them culminates when we realize that 
they are the men of Providence. 

Of all the Apostles, St. Paul fills the largest space in 
sacred history, and he holds the largest share of Christian 
affection. A man so sincere in his motives, so pure in 
his character, so benevolent in his life, is worthy of imi- 
tation, and lie excites our admiration. The words 
chosen for our text this moniing are the exponents of this 
great man's life and character. If it were possible to get 
at the secret of his marvelous career, it is found in 
these l)rief words, " But none of these things move me." 
He had spent three of tlie most memorable yeai-s of his 
life at Ephesus, the chief city of the Ephcsians, where he 
had gathered a strong and numerous church. Some of his 
most touching epistles were addressed to the Ephesians. 
He is now on the way to Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast 
of Pentacost. Either time would not permit him or 
^jtfae Mediterranean vessel would not stop at Smyrna, 
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hence he wes compelled to send for the elders to meet 
him at Miletus, in the province of Caria, some forty miles 
south of Ephesus. 

To that convocation he addressed himself in an appeal, 
which has lost none of its pathos — none of its power — to 
the present day. He reminds them of the fidelity of his 
ministry ; how, with the utmost care, he had studied to 
implant in their minds the great truths of Christianity ; 
and then assures them of the steadfastness of his faith in 
the doctrines he had taught. The parting is memorable 
for its tenderness. The old bishops of Ephesus threw 
themselves on the Apostle's neck and wept, " most of all 
that they should see his face no more." Paul, in response, 
simply says that he was going to Jerusalem ; that lie 
knew not the future save that the Holy Ghost witnessed 
unto him in every city, saying that bonds and afilictions 
awaited him. Yet, appreciating this warning, and con- 
scious of his danger, he exclaims, " None of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God." 

From these celebrated words, so simple and yet so im- 
portant, let us deduce two points of great practical bear- 
ing. First, the stability of St. Paul's Christian character ; 
and, secondly, the powerful test by which it was tried. 

The stability of'that character consisted in two things : 
A changeless purpose, and a sublime self-abnegation. 
"None of these things move me." He displayed a 
changeless purpose that excites our admiration, and should 
inspire us with the noblest courage. This changelessness 
of purpose consists of two factors. First, decision ; and, 
secondly, tenacity. The decision of a will that is free to 
act, especially free from the power of ignorance and 
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prejudice ; and, secondly, a tenacity that is the result of 
an enlightened mind, and of a consciousness arising from 
duty done. 

Now, this changelessness of purpose, which underlies all 
true stability of character, is something more than a 
naturally strong will, which may amount to obstinacy, 
and which makes the possessor thereof simply contrary ; 
for a contrary man is not necessarily a decided man, 
nor does a man with a naturally strong will necessarily 
possess a changeless purpose. 

This changelessness of purpose, vieWed from a negative 
standpoint, is something more than a persistency that 
arises from self-conceit; from being* naturally opinion- 
ated; from considering one's self always right. It is 
something more than these. Aye, it is something more 
than that domineering, overbearing spirit which some 
men, "drest in a Uttle brief authority," exercise over 
others, considering themselves demi-gods, and other men 
idiots. Such men may have a changelessness of purpose, 
but it may be as selfish as hell ; and their domineering and 
overbearing spirit would grind to the earth everybody who 
presumes to differ from them. That spirit manifested 
must be forever separated from the sublime changeless- 
ness of purpose that is inherent in true stability of char- 
acter. 

Then, we must look upon the changeless purpose as 
a clear, calm, intelligent choice between two courses of 
conduct, between two actions fixed in their nature and in 
their tendency. Therefore, as we advance in the solution 
of this question we come to the two factors first men- 
tioned : first, the highest form of intelligence possible ; 
and, secondly, the display of the most sublime moral cour- 
age. 

The lack of this intelligence explains to us why some 
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men in straightened circumstances feel that their faculties 
are annihilated, and they yield to the force against which 
they should bravely contend, and for the lack of this in- 
telligence men are overwhelmed with confusion in timet^ 
of great emergencies in seeking to find untrodden paths. 

Three things are, therefore, essential to true stability of 
character in the Christian fife ; and the first is an intelU- 
gent estimation of the nature ; secondly, of tlie embar- 
rassments ; and, thirdly, of the certainty of the final issue 
of the great struggle involved. 

And St Paul had this inteUigenee ; he knew that he 
had entered a contest which admitted of no neutrality — 
of no compromise or peaceful reconciliation. It was a 
contest between truth and error, a contest of right against 
wrong, of principle against prejudice, of Heaven against 
Hell, of Christ against the Devil. And his cleai' percep- 
tion of the nature of the contest led hun to this conclu- 
sion. In this warfare there is no compromise nor recon- 
ciliation ; it is war to the knife ; it is death or victory ; 
and not until this miserable compromising spuit be ex- 
pelled from the church, as Jesus expelled the devils from 
those possessed, not until then will the church be relieved 
from the paralysis that is upon her, and rise in the strengtli 
of her Divine Master. 

Then, he was intelligent touchhig the emban^assments of 
the contest ; that he would be embarrassed l)y an adverse 
public opinion, and by the self-denial demanded, and 
perhaps by the martyrdom tiiat was threatened. He 
counted the cost ; he appreciated the truth, to which his- 
tory has furnished no exception, tiiat they who live Godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. And while it is 
true to-day, faggots do not bum ; while it is true the guil- 
lotine is not running with blood ; while it is true tliat in 
this country, as elsewhere, there is reli/^ous liberty, yet 
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there is, and niust always be, au uudefined, subtle, perse- 
cuting spirit that every man who stands up for the right 
against a perverse public sentiment shall feel in its influ- 
ence, and against which he is bound to act. 

And then St. Taul was convinced of another truth, 
namely, the certainty of the issues of tlie great con- 
test. There was no wavering in his mind, there was 
not tlie shadow of a doubt upon his soul, no cataract 
upon to his spiritual vision ; he anticipated the victory of 
the future with the certainty of the hour in which he lived. 

Such is the faith of a good man amid the darkened and 
dubious scenes in this human life, and no man is great, 
and no man has risen to that superiority which ^ves con- 
trol over his fellow man but he who has an imagination 
that can anticipate the future, and can bring that future 
to his mmd with the realization of tlie present, and live 
in the future as he lives in the present. 

One thing, my friends, St. Paul never did. He never 
stipulated with God for safety. He had but one stipu- 
lation, and that w^as for duty. 

When a famous Eoman general was about leaving 
Rome for a campaign, his friends would dissuade him, 
but his reply was, " It is not necessary for me to Uve, but 
it is necessary for me to go." And whoever stipulates 
with destiny for safety generally fails ; but that man who 
stipulates with Providence for one thing, and that is duty, 
sooner or later success comes to him. And hence St. 
Paul says, " I count not my Ufe dear unto myself; I throw 
that aside ; it is not for me to live, but it is for me to do 
my duty." 

Such, then, was the first element, the element of in- 
telligence, in the changelessness of purpose of the great 
apostle. 

The other factor was a sublime moral courage. Not 
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mere bravery ; not a rash and devil-daring spirit, but a 
clear, calm, intelligent persistency that persevered unto 
the end. 

There are many instances, and sublime instances of 
courage in the history of men and of nations. 

How sublime is the instance of physical courage when 
some officer leads a forlorn hope, as at Austerlitz and 
BalaMava. How sublime the instance of courage when 
a statesman advocates a great cause in opposition to the 
prevailing public sentiment, as in the case of Chatham, 
when he defended American independence amid the 
shouts of derision of those around him. How sublime 
the instance of personal courage in the case of Luther at 
Worms. 

The Diet of Worms was convoked for the transaction 
of all matters of importance pertaining to the empire. 
But, all political questions faded into insignificance when 
contrasted with the cause of the monk of Wittemburg. 
Never was assembled a diet so august, so learned, so en- 
thusiastic. Charles tiie Fifth, crowned and sceptred, pre- 
sided over tiie deliberations of that august assembly. On 
his right sits the serene Frederick of Saxony, opposite him 
sits tiie Landgrave Philip of Hesse, near the emperor is 
Alexander, the Pope's nuncio, 'vvith the pontiff bull in his 
hand; while, in all three hundred and four, judges, 
sovereign princes of Germany, electors, knights of the 
empire, dukes, coimte, barons, archbishops, foreign ambas- 
sadors and dignitaries of the free cities, arrayed in gorgeous 
attire, composed that solemn diet, for the adjudication of 
an humble Augustin friar. It was the policy of his ene- 
mies not to allow Luther to appear 
body, fearing the results of his 
eloquence When summoned 
the dear old Bible in his cell at 
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well, yet he wrote to the good Frederick : " He would go, 
though carried thither on a litter." The kind Spalatin 
was apprehensive that his courage might fail, but the brave 
man assures him : " Expect everything from me but flight 
or recantation." " Go tell your master though every house 
tile were a devil I would enter Worms !" Being provided 
with a safe-conduct, on the 2d of April, 1521, accompanied 
by the brave Aransdorff and the learned Schurff, he bade 
adieu to his dear Melanchthon and others, exclaiming ; " If 
I never retm'n, and my enemies should take my life, cease 
not to teach and stand fast in the ^uth." The journey to 
Worms resembled a triumphal march rather than the jour- 
ney of a heretic and a felon. For miles around the anxious 
people gathered to see the man who had taken up arms 
against the pontiff, the emperor and the empire. As he 
passed through Liepsic, Naumburg, Weimar, Erfurth and 
Frankfort thousands hastened to see him. Never was his 
courage moreseverely tested than on this journey. Apriest 
warned him of martyrdom by holding up before him in 
silence the portrait of Savonarola, who had perished in the 
flames in 1498. At Weimar he meets the criers, proclaim- 
ing through the streets the imperial edict to bum his 
writings. " I will go on," said Luther, " though in every 
town I am put under interdict." At Frankfort the people 
cried out ; " They will burn you alive, as they did Huss." 
" But " said the noble man, " though they should kindle a 
fire from Worms to Wittemburg I would go through in 
the name of the Lord !" 

As he entered Worms an hundi*ed mounted gentlemen 
rode out to meet him, and escorted him to his lodgings. 
Never did prince enter a city more splendidly; two thous- 
and persons accompanied the carriage of the far-famed 
monk of Wittemburg. " Q od will be my defense," said he, 
as his feet touched the ground. Till late at night his room 
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was filled with the nobles and the clergy, who came to visit 
him. He is smmnoned to appear before the Diet, at four 
o'clock on the 17th of April. It was an awful hour ! Like 
a ship driven by a violent tempest, rocked from side to 
side, now plunged into the abyss, anon carried up to 
heaven. It was the hour of his agony; and his room was 
his Gethsemane. A trial was at hand more imposing than 
the trial of the Sage of Athens ; of equal significance with 
that of Paul, when he stood before Agrippa. The mem- 
orable night preceding was spent in prayer. At length 
the morning dawns. The long wished for day had come. 
Attired in his friar's cowl, serene, but courageous, at the 
appointed time he stood in the presence of the most im- 
posing court ever held. Such a spectacle is rarely seen on 
earth. He was required to answer whether he had written 
certain books, then in the court, and if so whether he was 
prepared to retract. He answered the first, affirmatively, 
with a composure, learning, and eloquence worthy of his 
cause. He looked then on that magnificent assembly, which 
held in its hands his life, and he exclaimed, " I neither can 
nor will retract; God help me." The vast assembly is 
motionless with astonishment. Princes could not conceal 
their admiration of his courage. His enemies were con- 
founded, and truth had triumphed ! 

But it seems to me that such courage is natural to such 
great events, and that there is a higher form of courage 
required in the obscure and common walks of life. I will 
take it for granted that the officer who led the forlorn 
hope at Balaklava, and that Lord Chatham, who hurled 
defiance against the sentiments of the British aristocracy — 
I wiU take it for granted they would have smarted under 
ridicule ; and perhaps there is no sublimer test of the true 
man than ridicule. 

It requires a higher form of com*age in these evil 
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times to be poor and honest, than it does to meet the 
enemy on the field, or stand before an imperial judge, in 
whose hand is Ufe and death. 

Most men are too proud to be thought poor. Aris- 
tides took pride in his poverty. He found a compensa- 
tion in the acclamations of the Athenians: "Behold, 
Aristides the just !" This were better than to yield to the 
charms of ill-gotten wealth. But, the truer and better 
form of courage is to be poor and contented therewith. 

The besetting sin of the American people is not love of 
wealth, but the besetting sin of the American people is a 
dread of poverty. Some men may, like Judas, for love 
of money betray a friend ; some men, like Arnold, for love 
of money may sell their country ; but I take it for granted 
that is not the besetting sin of us as a people, but rather 
this di'ead of being poor. 

What will not man do to avoid the mortification of pov- 
erty ? The question is not, what will not man do for love 
of money ; that is a lower and a meaner question, but 
what will not man do to avoid the mortification of pov- 
erty. Tlicre is the merchant. That merchant is not 
avaricious, nor is he covetous ; he is Uving in splendor, 
dwelling in a palace, rides in a carriage that attracts the 
admiration of the people, and rather than descend to 
poverty, he will forge the name of a friend. That young 
man, who is living in what is called fasliionable circles 
of life, loses liis situation, and rather than suffer the dis- 
grace of poverty lie \vill steal. Go to the penitentiary and 
ask young men why tliey are there. It is not for the 
love of the filthy lucre, but the dread of poverty ; and 
many a woman, not loving wealth, but dreading poverty, 
has sold " that which is the grace and ornament of her 
life." 

I tell jou, my friends and Christian fellow oitizens, the 
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besetting sin of our day is not love of money, but dread of 
being thought poor. And whence this dread of poverty ? 
It comes from a false standard of social respectabiUty. 
The respectabiUty of a public man should not be measured 
by the wine he drinks, or the wine he can give to others ; 
by the residence in which he resides ; by the carriage in 
which he rides. No ; that should not be the standard of 
his respectability — but his respectability should be meas- 
ured by his inteUigence ; by his honesty. And whence 
comes this false standard of social gentility ? First, from 
men of immense wealth, who have inherited large for- 
tunes ; secondly, from men who have come into possession 
of large fortunes suddenly, and who make a display of 
their wealth. The responsibility belongs somewhere, and 
let us put it where it belongs. Wlien men who have in- 
herited, or who have suddenly accumulated large fortunes — 
when they shall cease to make foolish displays of their 
wealth by this extraordinary magnificence, and thus tempt 
poor men to imitate them, we shall have less dread of 
poverty among us. 

It requires courage in these evil times for a public man 
who is poor, to live contentedly within liis means. Thank 
God, there are some who have this courage, — men whom 
the nation has deUghted to honor with her highest rewards ; 
men who wear the eimine of justice; men around whose 
shoulders, their fellow-citizens have thi'own tlie toga of 
Senatorial dignity; men who are in the army and navy, 
and in every department of the Government,, whom un- 
coimted gold can not corrupt. And, to their credit, let 
it be said, that some men of immense wealth display the 
good taste and courage to live in Christian and Republican 
simpUcity. 

And the companion truth of this changeless purpose is 
self-abnegation. You may have the highest iutj^lli^ewQ.^ 
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and the noblest courage, but to these you must add a self- 
abnegation, which implies the performance of Christian 
duty from no other motive than the consciousness of duly 
done. St. Paul expressed his conception of self-abnegation 
by self-denial. " If meat make my brother tooftend I will 
eat no flesh while tlie world standeth." By self-control — 
" I keep under my body and bring it into subjection, lest 
that, by any means, when I have preached to others, I, 
myself, shall be a cast-away." By self-immolation — 
"Neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my com^se with joy." Such self-abnegation is 
worthy of an angel. 

And now observe the powerful tests by which tibis 
stability of character was tried. 

At Lystra, the people would crown him a God. He had 
instrumentally healed a cripple, and the idolators shouted, 
" The gods have come down to us in the likeness of men." 
Priest and devotee joined in procession and led the garlaned 
beasts to the sacrificial altar to do homage to Paul. But 
he ran in among them exclaiming " We are men of 
like passions with you, and preach unto you that you should 
turn from these vanities unto the Uving God." 

His personal sufferings for Christianity tested his firm- 
ness of purpose to the uttermost. He was stoned at 
Lystra ; he was shipwrecked on the Mediterranean; he was 
beheaded at Eome. His ^own recital of what he suflfered 
for Christ is one of the most touching passages in the Bible : 
(See 2 Cor. xi: 23-30.) "But none of these things move 



me." 



Perhaps a severer test than popularity is to be found in 
the treachery that he met with on the right hand and on 
the left. In his catalogue of trials he enumerates ^^ false 
brethren.^^ ! my friends, we can stand to be bereft of 
wealth; we can stand to be maligned, and have the laurels 



6i our fame torn from our brows ; we can endure sick^ 
ness and even death ; but there is an iron that goes down, 
way down, into a man's soul, when he is betrayed by a 
friend. 

Yet every church must have its Judas, every nation 
must have its Arnold, every friend must have his Brutus. 

! Christian people, my brethren of the church, now 
is the time for a stabiUty of faith, a stability of purpose 
and chara<5ter ; now, in these evil times ; now is the hour 
and the necessity to stand upright with courage and hope. 

And my friends, citizens, strangers, now is the hour for 
you to hold fast to the great principles of truth, rectitude, 
morality, and religion. Stand fast. 

You may ask : How is it possible for me to believe in 
Christianity and become a Christian when that man fails, 
and that woman fails. Sir, what is it to me whether that 
woufian fails or that man fails. Jesus Christ says " follow 
me." And remember that so long as we shall do our 
duty, we shall receive our reward, triumphant in death, 
triumphant at last. 

Said a distinguished citizen to me, an eminent jurist, 
" Sir, I received a note of the hypocrisy and dishonesty 
of one of your clergy. How is it possible for me to have 
faith in God ?" Sir, so long as Jesus Christ remains un- 
impeached and unimpeachable my faith shall abide in 
Him. And the distinguished jurist gave his assent. So 
trusting, my friends, we must rise above the evils ever 
besetting us, rise above the circumstances that surround 
us, and have our faith in Him who will cause all things to 
be made right. 



NOTE. 

Dr. Newman is not resiiousible for any errors in these Sermoiip. The publishers 
only are responsible. 
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When he was set down on the judgement seat his wife sent unto him saying:, 
" Have thou nothing to do with that just man, for I have suffered many things 
this day in a dream because of him."— St. Matthew, xxvii : 19. 

Dreams are as old as time ; they are natural and super- 
natm^l ; they are mental facts that may be substantiated 
as clearly and fully as any other facts belonging to the 
realm of mind. 

Mental philosophers seem to have reached twb conclu- 
sions touching dreams : First, that dreams occur during 
superficial sleep ; secondly, that there is nothing that man 
can learn during his waking hours that may not be com- 
municated to him in a dream. 

Sleep is either profound or superficial. In profound 
sleep the senses of the physical system are completely 
suspended ; the will power, and indeed, all the mental pow- 
ers are at rest, but the vital functions go on in their full 
force — circulation, secretion, absorption, move on appar 
rently uninterrupted. In superficial sleep bodily func- 
tions are but partially suspended, and mental operations 
take place. The predisposing causes are diverse, but, as 
a rule, they may refer to some mental or bodily condition. 
For instance, a patient with a hot brick at his feet may 
dream that he is standing on Mount Vesuvius ; a patient 
with a plaster on .his head may dream that he is being 
scalped by an Indian. A miser dreams of gold ; a philos- 
opher of science ; a musician of melodies ; a merchant of his 
ventures; a lover of his beloved. Coleridge, the poet, 
dreamed his famous poem Kubla Khan, a poem of nearly 



thre^ hundred lines ; and such was the distinctness of thd 
impression made upon Lis mind, that immediately on 
waking he wrote down nearly the entire poem. 

From time immemorial nations have believed in 
dreams. The Greek and Roman classics are remarkable 
for their dreams, which indicate how general was the failli 
in the visions of the night. 

Two Bible facts are worthy of our consideration touch- 
ing dreams. The first is, that God solemnly condemns to 
deatii the man who will utter a prophetic dream, when 
tiiat dream tends to idolatry ; but when the dream is not 
of such a tendency, he is permitted to conununicate the 
same to tiie, prophet, or to the high priest, for interpreta- 
tion. The other fact is, that God has been pleased to re- 
veal his will and his purpose tin*ough supernatural dreams. 
It was so to Abimelech, to Jacob, to Joseph, to Solomon, 
and to Gideon ; it was so to the wise men, and to Joseph, 
the reputed husband of Mary ; it was so to the wife of 
Pontius Pilate ; and although nearly two thousand years 
have passed since the sacred canon of inspiration was 
closed, yet dreams continue. 

It is quite true that the majority of dreams are vain ; 
yet history and biography, the experience of the best and 
wisest men of all nations, and of all ages, are proof of 
this fact, that dreams have been, and are, regarded ad 
warnings for the guidance, for the comfort and consolation 
of tiie souls of men. 

In discussing to you this morning on the dream of Pi* 
late's wife, I invite your attention to two important facts : 
Fii*8t, that the dream was a solemn warning to Pilate not 
to participate in the murder of Jesus ; and secondly, that 
the warning was another and impressive illustration of 
uQ^influence of a noble and true wife — an influence which 
^^^bipr seek to exert over her husbandi 
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Firet, then, that dream was a aolenin frftrtimg not to 
Jrtirticipate in the murder of Jesus. Two iuitiatory re- 
marks are proper to the illustration of this question of 
murder, and especially the question of responsibility at- 
tached thereto. And the first is the remarkable fact that 
this dream was the testimony of an enemy of CliriBt to 
the innocence of Jesus. 

"We are accustomed to search through the records of 
BeetB ; we turn to the lines of prophecy ; we Ibten to the 
voice of ancient exj)erience ; we behold the marvelous 
miracles wrought ^by our Master and his Disciples ; we 
hear the voice of Paul ; we gather around us those who 
were eye-witnesses to his life, his character, his death, 
resurrection, and glorious asceusion ; but we rarely turn 
our attention to the testimony of enemies, and I need not 
Bpend a moment to convince an audience so iutelHgent as 
this of the value of the testimony of an enemy touching 
any fact, whether in history or in biography. 

This seems to have been a part of the Divine instruc- 
tion, to record the testimony of enemies. If we go to 
the New Testament times we have the testimony of Judas 
lecariot, who, after betraying our Divine Lord and Mas- 
ter, and receiving the price of his treachery, in the mo- 
ment of his despair, threw the thirty pieces of silver at 
the feet of the high priest saying, " I have betrayed the 
innocent blood." This to me is a testimony of equal 
Value to the testimony of Peter on the Mount, or of John 
on the Isle of Patmos, Then comea the t estimony of 
Pontius Pilate, the Koman |||HfP^^^||g^ruor of 
Judea, the Eoman and the p 
he says, " I find no faoltj 
the testimony o 
Ing, " Have thou nOi 
have suffered mauj Ij 
Jum.'* 
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Coming down to later times, we cannot now recollect A 
solitary infidel of worthy repute who has ever done other- 
wise than to eulogize the Son of Mary. For instance, 
take Rosseau, who has uttered the most beautiful eulogy 
in the form of a parallel bet^^^een the Son of Mary and 
the son of Sophronius — between Christ and Socrates — 
the most beautiful known in the annals of literature. 
Then, if you take Renan, who has written in the very 
flower of scholarship, and with a sublime afflatus, and 
speaks of the Nazarene as divine. Then, if you take 
that famous English statesman, philosopher, scholar, and 
infidel John Stuart Mill, whose heart seems to have been 
hardened by the very process of his education, and his 
mind prejudiced against nature and religion, and yet that 
same Mill seems to grow weary in searching for magnifi- 
cent adjectives whereby to exalt and to praise Jesus of 
Kazareth. 

Indeed, my brethren, if it were possible to take down 
the old Roman classics and gather from those famous 
writers their testimony of the purity of the character, the 
exalted life of our Divine Lord and Master, there is not 
such another instance in the annals of literature where 
friends and enemies pronounced such a eulogy upon the 
man Christ Jesus. He stands forth on his own pedestal 
of innate greatness — sublime in his manhood, unimpeached 
and unimpeachable. 

The next point worthy of our consideration is, that this 
dream of this Roman lady was a solemn warning to her 
husband not to participate in the murder of Jesus. If 
murder, how can we account for the prediction of the 
death of Christ ? This is an initial question touching the 
point of responsibility to be deduced. It is a fact of 
which I need not to remind you that there can be no ac- 
cidents in Ovd's government All the incidents touching 
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the death of Jesus were minutely portrayed by the pen 
of prophetic inspiration. "Was Jesus to be beti'ayed? 
Judas is portrayed, and the very sum which he received 
is mentioned. Was Christ to be tried by Pilate ? The 
fact is recorded. Was he to be scourged ? It was stated by 
the ancient seers. Wiis he to be crucified ? It was foretold. 
Was he to drink the vinegar when hanging on the cross? 
Even the cup is seen in prophetic vision. Were the soldiers 
to gamble for his garmei its ? The prophet said, " Upon my 
vesture shall they cast lots." Was he to make interces- 
sions for sins ? It was but a fulfillment of prophecy. 

The question, therefore, occurs, if all these incidents in 
the cj^cifixion of Jesus were predicted so many centu- 
ries prior to the event, how, then, is it possible to make 
out a case of murder on the part of Pontius Pilate and 
the Jews ? 

There are two classes of predictions. One class an- 
nounces an event as something that shall be, the other 
class announces an event that loill be. In these prophe- 
cies thus announced to you we have the latter : Things 
that icould be. Take, for instance, the sins and the de- 
struction of the Jewish people. Their sins were an- 
nounced as something that would be — not that should be. 
It is the toill not the shall ; because their sins were vol- 
untary. But the judgment which befell their nation, and 
the Jewish commonwealth, was something fore-ordained 
as a punishment for those sins, and hence that is an- 
nounced not as something that would be, but as something 
that should be. 

Jesus Christ is the only man who ever came into this 
world to die — all other men come to live. He came to 
die — the just for the unjust — that he might bring us to 
Gk)d. His death was a fore-ordination, fore-ordained 
fi'om the beginning. The manner of t\ia\, Aa^^k^^s. ^<^ 
In the Divine mind. 
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It is a fact substantiated in medical works that persons 
die of grief, and this fact suggests the possibility of the 
death of Christ without tlie human hand of violence. 
What is the signification of the agony in the garden ? I 
take it that the whole signification of the agony in the 
garden was simply this, to show to the world how Christ 
would have died had not the hand of violence been laid 
upon Ilim. He might have been spared. You and I can 
give no intelligent explanation otherwise than this. Why 
should he pass the time in the garden as he did prior to 
his crucifijdon ? There He says : " My soul is exceedingly 
sorrowful, even unto death." And such was the mental 
agony for the sins of the world, that had he not been 
distm'bed by a band of ruffians, when the blood was ooz- 
ing from the pores and standing in beaded drops upon his 
brow, then soul and body would have separated, and he 
would have been " sorrowful even unto death." But he 
was distm'bed in the very moment when he was paying 
the sacrificial price — ^paying it in accordance with his own 
words, " For I have power to lay down my life." How 
many men can say, " I have power to lay down my life ?" 
But he had that power. 

God permitted man to accomphsh by his wickedness 
that which He would have accomplished by other means. 
He foresaw that Judas would be avaricious, that Caiphas 
would be envious, that Rlate would be weak, that the 
Jews w^ould be clamorous for his life, and therefore the 
prediction of things not that should be, but of things that 
would be. Not the shall, but the will. Therefore this 
prediction touching this fearful event ; therefore the re- 
sponsibility touching this grandest tragedy in the history 
of mankind. 

This leads us to the participation in the murder of Jesus 
hy FontiuB Pilate. To save him from this participation 
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the voice of a noble and aftectionate wife came in solemn 
tones of warning. 

And his guilt is made apparent, first, by his intelli- 
gence ; secondly, by the alarms of his conscience ; and 
thirdly, by the dream of his wife. He was convinced of 
Christ's innocence, for he himself said, " I find no fault in 
this man." Christ was brought a prisoner before him. 
He examined him. He examined the charge of blasphemy, 
and dismissed it. He then examined the charge of king- 
ship, and dismissed it. He examined the charge of sedi- 
tion, and dismissed that. Then he went into a penetra- 
ting conversation with the prisoner at his bar ; and such 
was his intuition, such was the impression upon his mind 
and heart made by the sinless prisoner that stood before 
his tribunal, that, without a parallel in the history of judges, 
he goes out and expostulates with the crowd that were 
clamoring for the murder of Christ ; goes out and pub- 
licly declares, " I find no fault in this man at all." 

Such is the penetration of the human intellect, that a 
lawyer who examines a witness, and especially when tiiat 
penetration has been sharpened by long experience, that 
lawyer can tell in a brief period of time touching the 
honesty and truthfulness that is in the heart of the man 
before him. There is something in the eye ; there is 
something about the lips ; there is an expression which 
comes upon the brow ; there is something — a subtle in- 
fluence — ^that comes from one spirit to another, that en- 
ables the examiner of a witness to search the very arcana 
of the human soul, and discover therein either honesty or 
dishonesty. So this man was gifted. He was intelligent, 
and declared, " I find no fault in him." 

Secondly, his criminality was greatly intensified by the 
solemn alarms sounded by his conscience. There is one 
faculty that is ever loyal to God. Of all the human faicul- 
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ties but one remaiiis true to the Heavenly King. The 
ima^ation is corrupted ; the understanding is weakened; 
the memory is treacherous ; the reason is enfeebled; the 
judgment is perverted ; the aftections are estranged ; the 
passions gain the ascendancy ; but conscience is true in 
its loyalty to God. You may seek to intoxicate it with 
pleasure ; you may seek to overlay it with business cares ; 
you may seek to drown it among the peans of human 
glory ; you may seek to stifle it with doubts ; but ever and 
anon the voice of conscience will be heard. "We may 
call it " a Divine light," with Clark, " a perception and a 
sensibility," with Winslow, "a sense of moral obliga- 
tion," with Wayland, and " a witness," with St Paul. 
Whatever we may call it, this is the only faculty that is 
true in its loyalty to the Almighty King. 

Ah ! conscience sounded in the bosom of Pilate, though 
a Eoman and not a Jew, though a pagan and not a 
Chiistian. This man was seated upon the throne of judg- 
ment, with the Roman army at his command, yet in his 
bosom conscience had a voice, and he heeds for awhile its 
alarming sounds. And now comes the dream of his wife. 
At this very time he was perplexed as no other judge up- 
on record. He was just now oscillating between the sense 
of right and the sense of danger. Right stood before him 
in the person of the godlike prisoner — right stood before 
him in the person of Divine innocence. On the other 
hand, danger stood before him in the clamor of the Jews. 
We may fancy his mental agony ; we may fancy even the 
perspiration standing on his brow. And thus he oscillates 
between the two points — right and danger. It was just at 
this time the voice of warning came, " Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man." 

There is a nick of time in the history of every tempta- 
tion, and at such a time conscience speaks in profound 
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supplication — not often, but speaks simultaneously in the 
chosen moment. It was early in the morning ; a mes- 
senger comes — comes from his wife, saying, " Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man, for I have suftered many 
things this day in a dream because of him." Oh ! it was 
a perplexing moment ; and, though conscience repeated 
its warnings, there was another voice that he obeyed, " K 
thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar's friend." Pilate 
bows to this inducement. He breaks down under this 
selfish consideration, " I am Caesar's friend, and therefore 
I shall crucify the prisoner that stands bef6re my bar." 

Now, observe the influence which a noble and true wife 
would exert over the conduct of her husband. And who is 
this woman whose name is embalmed in the memory of saints 
and angels for all generations ? Claudia Procula, a Roman 
lady of great personal worth and endowments. Accord- 
ing to tradition, though reared a pagan, she was converted 
through this dream ; and the Greek church has canonized 
her, and in the calendar of that church she is recorded as 
a saint. 

Pontius Pilate had left his palace and had gone to the 
judgment hall. The hours wore on. The wife sleeps and 
dreams. In her dream she leaves her couch and stands 
upon the marble portico of the palace. A solitary light 
shines from Heaven on that awful night. Christ is in the 
hands of the mob. He has been hastily carried to the 
judgment hall ; they are spitting in His face ; they are 
smiling him upon his cheek. He is now in the hands of the 
murderous rabble, only waiting for Pontius Pilate to as- 
cend the judgment seat. See ! a light shines from Heaven, 
shines in focal rays upon the Divine Lord, and he 
is distinguished from the crowd. See ! the woman looks 
upon' that divine form ; the angels whisper in her ear, 
" Tell thy husband to have nothing to do mtk 1iv»fc \\\&\» 
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mau." A messenger is dispatched ; Pontius Pilate is upon 
the throne. Now comes the anxiety, and his multiplied 
perplexities. See the powerful influence of this woman 
upon her husband. See ! he goes forth and expostalates 
with the people. lie says, " I find no fault in this man." 
But the multitude will not be appeased. He hears that 
Herod, the tetrarch, is in Jerusalem. He sends Christ to 
Herod, to get him off his hands. But Christ is retomed, 
and Pilate offers to scourge him to appease tiie wrath of 
the Jews, that they might relinquish tiie demand for the 
crucifixion of the Master. But when they persisted £uid 
raised the cry, " Thou art not Caesar's friend if thou let 
this man go," then he yields. He seeks to avoid the con- 
sequences of the crime, and in his commiseration for the 
prisoner he puts an inscription at the head of the cross, 
wMch he would not alter though the Jews demanded it, 
and then permitted the friends of the Master to take the 
body down and give it a decent burial. No judge ever 
acted with gi'eater kindness toward a prisoner, under like 
circumstances, than did Pontius Pilate toward Jesus And 
this can be explained only upon the hypothesis of his con- 
sciousness of the prisoner's innocence, and the powerful 
influence of a true wife upon a wayward husband. 

Three supernatural dreams were ^ven to save Jesus 
from murder. To the wise men a dream was given, " Re- 
turn not to Herod, but go to your own country anotiier 
way." A dream was given to Joseph, " Arise and take 
the young child and his mother and flee into Egypt, for 
Herod seeks the young child to destroy him." And now 
comes the dream, not to the Magi, not to Joseph, but to 
the Roman lady, a pagan woman. 

In all ages men have beUeved in supernatural dreams. 
The night before the assassination of JuUus Caesar, Cal- 
phurnisi, his wife, dreamed that the bleeding body of Caesar 
was thrown across her knees. 
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Dr. Bushnell relates the following : Captain Yount, of 
California, in a midwinter night, had a dream in which 
he saw what appeared to be a company of emigrants ar- 
retted by the snows of the mountams, and perishing rap- 
idly by cold and hunger. He noted the very cast of the 
scenery, marked by a huge perpendicular front of white 
rock cliff. He saw the men cutting off what appeared to 
be tree tops rising out of deep gulfs of snow. He distin- 
guished the very features of the persons, and the look of 
their particular distress. He awoke profoundly impressed 
with tiie distinctness and apparent reality of his dream. 
At length he fell asleep and dreamed exactly the same 
dream again. In the morning he could not expel it from 
his mind. Falling in shortly with an old hunter comrade 
he told him the story, and was only the more deeply im- 
pressed by his recognizing, without hesitation, the scenery 
of the dream. This hunter came over the Sierra by the 
Carson Valley Pass, (in California,) and declared that a 
spot in the pass answered exactly to his description. By 
this the unsophisticated patriarch was decided. He im- 
mediately collected a company of men, with mules and 
blankets, and all necessary provisions. Tlie neighbors 
were laughing meantime at his credulity. " No matter," 
said he, •* I am able to do this and I will, for I verily be- 
lieve that the fact is according to my dream." 

The men were sent to the mountains, one hundred and 
fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson Valley Pass, and 
there they found the company in exactly the condition of 
the dream, and brought in the remnant alive. 

A gentleman present when the Captain told me said, 
" You need not doubt this, for we Californians all know 
the facts and the names of the families brought in, who 
look upon our venerable friend as a kind of savior." 
Their names he gave, and the places where tVi^^ ic^^\dL'^\ 
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and I found afterward that the California people w«rt 
ready everywhere to second his testimony. 

Job says, "God speaketh once — yea twice, yet man 
perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vision of the nigfat^ 
w^hen deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon 
the bed, then lie opcneth the ears of men and sealefii 
their instruction, that he may wthdraw man from his pur- 
pose, and hide pride from man." 

Grod speaketh to man in a dream. But why was not 
this dream given to Pilate rather than to Pilates's wife f 
Why was he not startled by portentious dreams ? Wlr^ 
did not the ghastly spectacle come before him f Became 
God would send His last warning through the channeb 
of a woman's love — the most potent power in the moral 
universe of Qod, especially that of a wife, so respected 
and endeared by a thousand associations. Nothing ebe 
would stir his stern soul. Oh, see how this Pontius Pilate 
withers under this message of love from the beloved wife. 
This came like the voice of an angel. A man will listen 
to the voice of his wife when he will stand unmoved be- 
fore the voice of his mother. 

Who can portray the power of a woman's love ? Shak- 
speare lavished the wealth of his marvelous intellect in 
the description of an ideal woman. Milton's Eve is Ms 
most beautiful conception. It was Sir Walter Scott that 
sang of woman. 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. 

It was Alexander the Great who said to his complaining 
deputy, " One tear of my mother's will blot out a thousand 
of your complaining letters against her." It was Napo- 
leon who said, " My mother, who first inspired me with a 
wish to be great." It was Washington who said to Kb 
mother, " The people have elected me President, but be- 
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fore I go to fulfill the duties of the mission I must first come 
and receive your blessing." It was John Quincy Adams 
who said, " If I have been anything, if I hope to be anything, 
I owe it to my mother." It was the Divine Christ upon 
the Cross, as he looked down upon the woman that bore 
him and upon his beloved Disciple, who said, "Woman 
behold tiiy son ; son behold thy mother." 

It is no marvel, therefore, that the Lord chose as his 
agent a wife, to make one more desperate effort to rescue 
th,e conscience of Pontius Pilate. " I have suffered many 
things in a dream." What did she/ suffer ? Did she see 
the crucifixion, and did a woman's heart melt with pity ? 
Did she see the Nazarene rising from his gi'ave triumph- 
ant in power ? Did she see him rising above all his ene- 
mies t Or did she see the final overthrow of her hus- 
band! 

Alter this last act Pontius Pilate was disgi'aced. He 
went to Eome, and the emperor banished him to Vienna, 
aad there, in the utmost poverty, Pontius Pilate committed 
suicide. . Did Claudia Procula see him disgraced and con- 
demned to poverty, and plunge the dagger to his heart ? 
Slie " suffered ioaany things." God knows what were those 
things flhe suffered ; nevertheless enough to stir a woman's 
hearty and she sent the warning, " Have thou nothiitg to 
do with that just man." Thank God there was one wt- 
ness for Jesus at his trial, and that a woman. 

Among the saddest probabilities of the last judgment 
will be the evidence which relatives and friends mil be 
called upon to bear against those wlio prove impenitent 
and unfaithful. There will be another judgment scene* 
The prisoner will be the judge, and the judge will be the 
priaoner. And Claudia Procula, the wife of the bosom of 
Pontius Pilate, will be called to witness against her hus- 
band* Oh I this is not the creation of a hcate^ ima^w^'- 
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Judgment ; when that pious child will be compelled to 
witness against that impenitent father ; when that pious 
mother will be compelled to witness against that ungodly 
son ; when that devoted Wife — I was about to say with 
unutterable reluctance— will be compelled to witness 
against that husband. Oh ! what a scene that will be ? 

And yet that scene will come as sure as there is a God 
on high ; sure as man is responsible ; sure as we are bound 
to our eternal destiny. Then, to-day, I beseech you to 
listen to the voice of God, whether from the sun or the 
stars, from the dropping rain or the fleecy snow, from the 
gleaming lightning or the booming thunder, from the 
earthquake or the volcano, from the epidemic or the pesti- 
lence, from the Christian ministry or the Holy Bible, from 
the voice of conscience or the inbreathings of the Holy 
Spirit ; whether it comes in the dreams of the night or 
the sweet voice of woman in the early mom. Oh ! I be- 
seech you, hear that voice of warning, for the day cometh 
when God shall make inquisition, and when human souls 
will be judged according to the deeds done in the body ; 
when some shall hear " depart," and others shall hear 
**come." May God, in IDs infinite mercy, grant that 
your hearts shall be so disposed that we shall at last |hear 
those sweet words, " Come ye, blessed of my Father, enter 
into the Kingdom prepared j^r you." 



WAITING. 



Waitr-PuOms, zzrU : 14. 

Slowness is characteristic of Nature, Providence, and 
Grace. Not, however, in the sense of indolence, indifter- 
ence, or negligence, but in the higher, better, truer sense 
of growth, development, consummation. 

"Erne is an essential element in the economy of God. 
Kot^ however, of necessity, but from an infinitely wise 
choice. Qs wisdom and EBs power are equal to instan- 
taneous results, whether the creation of a universe or the 
redemption of a world, but ffisplan of operation is other- 
wisa 

The Divine purposes embrace all time and all men, and 
are accomplished by secondary agencies. Not, however, 
from the indispensabUity of such agencies, but because the 
employment of such will augment the totality of human 
happiness and add to the declarative glory of His revered 
name. 

Patience and trust are two cardinal virtues in tiie char- 
acter of the good man ; patience to await the unfolding 
of God's plans, and trust in Him that the true and the 
good shall ultimately triumph. 

The text of a single word is not chosen from love of 
novelty or from a fondness for the unusual. Added 
words would limit its application and direct the mind from 
the special object of this discourse. The whole passage 
reads, " Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart ; wait, I say, on the Lofd.'' To 
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rebuke fantium impatience, to cbeer the faintiiig heart, to 
innpire hope in the aMmate trinmi^ of the righteous, is 
the threefold object we have in view tins morning. Let 
us draw illnstrations from the history of onr earth, from 
the redemption of onr race, from the events of onr human 
Ufe. 

Hme and eternity are words expressive of onr concep- 
tions. of duration. Both are beycmd onr comprehension. 
We. speak of time as something easily comprehended. 
We may ijiBe to the i^preciation of a century — of sixty 
centuries, the supposed period of man's residence upon 
the earth. TI^ we do by the aid of monuments and 
books. But what are six thousand years compared to the 
vast geological eras of our earth, or tiie time it re(][uire6 
for light to come from^ eome stars f If time is so difficult 
to oomprehend^ whq sha|l att^pt to appreciate that eternal 
period, in comparison with which our centuries are not 
the triUionth part of a second of time, yet of Jehovah it 
is sud, " From everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.** 

How long and patiently ,God waited the coming of BSs 
creajture man. AU that we know is, that '^ In the b^in- 
ninicQod created the heavens and the earth." When 
was that beginning ? There was a time when no human 
being existed on this earth. There was an earlier period 
when there was no animal on the land, in the sea, or in 
the air. There was a still earlier period when tibere was 
neither a spear of grass, nor shrub, nor tree on all diis 
globe. But who shall tell i» when that was ! 

The earth bears evidence of an antiquirr in cc»npar^<H^ 
with which man's appearance on our globe is ;fe$ yestodi^. 
Our earth was once a melted masi$ — Vei>aTiiKL 
jl^atod^ liquid condition was tWIow^ by a cooGng 
**^ ^ mittttnbercd yean, during wluoh the grw^^** 
iif ttl which no remains c^ KtVhdi^eTisr' 
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Then followed in slow succession the condition of our 
eartib, consistent with the existence of vegetable, animal, 
and human life. In the umbrageous youth of our eartli 
there existed a flora, the like of which has not since lieen 
Been. Then came the age of huge creeping tbingH, c^rior- 
moos monsters of the deep, and gigantic birds, who liave 
left their footprints on the rocks. Then carne the jieri^Ml 
wiHi its mammoths and mastodons, exceeding in ntinilier 
and in bulk the largest mammals of the present time. 

All this was but preparatory to the coming of respr;niii' 
ble, immortal man, for whom the earth was made. 

Whatever was the primordial cr;ndition of matter, (it 
may have been vapor,) it is generally con^;eded that tl^ie 
second stage was liquid, and this is best demonstrate by 
the eruptions of volcanoes. I have seen the liquid fire 
flow down the sides of Vesuvius like a mountain torrent, 
tin the river of fire reached the plains on which once strxxJ 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. With my staff I divc^rted the 
stream into a Httle rivulet, to allow the mass to cool ; and, 
held in my hand a piece of hard, black lava, and in that 
piece of lava was epitomized history of the cooling of tl^ie 
earth. 

Kofthing in the whole range of geology is so beautiful a 
sti% as the formation of continents rising gradually, the 
ocean receding, and the mountains rising out of the deep. 
^Iteie is geological proof that Great Britain once existed 
tt a scattered arcfaipelego of wintry islands ; nay ; more, 
ttat thoBe islands were once submerged in a sub-artic sea. 
AD fius required time. 

Ihere are geological evidences that the great Niagara 
*J>aHn, three hundred and sixty feet deep from the Ter- 
^JBC, ftiMn six to twelve hundred feet across, that that great 

slow work of the action of the river 
of one foot a year: and there 
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are geological facts to prove that the river once flowed a 
distance of four miles below the present cataract, and the 
river was then forty feet higher than it is now. And yet 
in the long lapse of ages the waters have worn the rock 
at the rate of a foot a year. Your mathematical ability 
will readily lead you to reach the conclusion of how many 
thousands of years, at the rate of one foot a year — ^how 
long it has taken for the Niagara River to form that tre- 
mendous chasm. 

If from the earth on which we dwell, we turn to the 
heavens above us, we will see what long periods are re- 
quired for the revolutions of planets and of comets. Our 
own earth revolves around the sun once a year. Saturn, 
in twenty-nine years ; Uranus, in eighty-four years ; Nep- 
tune, in one hundred and sixty-four years. That little 
boy who looks up and sees the light of Neptune — ^that 
frontier star of the known universe — that little boy shall 
grow up, fight life's battles, grow old, die, lie in his grave 
an hundred years, ere Neptune shall return to the same 
point in the heavens. Neptune has made only thirty-six 
journeys around the sun since Adam was created. 

How vast a period for the coming and going of comets. 
Take, for instance, the comet of 1811. The last time that 
comet saw the earth, our earth was dripping with tlie 
waters of the flood. That comet looked down upon Noah 
as Noah shouted Hallelujah upon the summit of Ararat. 
Take the comet of 1680 ; the last time that comet saw our 
planet our earth was without form and void. There were 
then but faint anticipations of the coming of man. It will 
require nine thousand years for that comet to complete its 
mighty revolution and return again ; and when tliat comet 
of 1680 shall return and again look down upon the earth, 
what shall be the condition of this terrestrial globe ? Will 
it be void and formless ? Will ii teem with untold mil- 
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lions of people ? Will the new heavene and the new earth 
then appear? 

There is nothmg hurried or abrupt in the production of 
life. Life is a growths, silent, slow, sure. Take the 
Sequoia Giga/nteay tiie big trees on our Pacific slope. How 
slow their growth, how vast their age ! The " Father of 
the Forest,'' the largest of all the forest, measures at its 
roots 110 feet in circumference. It is 200 feet to the first 
branch, and when in its prime, was 450 feet high. Nature 
has provided rings or indices by which its age is deteiv 
mined. That tree sprouted when Solomon was in his 
glory. It was in its prime when Rome was " Mistress of 
the "World." It stood in its majority when Christ was a 
babe in Bethlehem. 

The slow processes of nature are also illustrated by the 
succession of day and night, and by the procession of the 
seasons. There is no haste, no suddenness in the coming 
and the going of the day. How gentle is the coming of 
the light. At first, there comes a few faint rays ; then the 
eastern sky is beautiful with a mellow light ; then appears 
the sun in his glory. How slowly, silently is the coming 
of the night. Light and darkness embrace each other. 

The seasons march on with stately and steady pace. 
There is no hurry, no confusion, no sudden transitions. 
The icy bands of winter slowly, quietly dissolve. Gradu- 
ally the snow disappears. First comes a robin, harbinger 
of spring. Here a blade of grass, there a wild fiower, 
have part in the first resurrection. Forests and orchards 
put forth their tender leaflets. Brooklet and rivulet go 
murmuring by, the vernal skies grow rosy, and the 
feathery songsters thrill creation with the melody of their 
songs. Grand and majestic is the march of the seasons. 
Hoary ^winter, flowery spring, fruitful summer, golden 
autumn', pass m grand procession before their Creator 
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Eing : ^' BdK>ldy tiie husbandmaoi waiteth for the precioiis^ 
fruits of the earth, and hath long patience for it ; be ye 
also patient." 

How slow is the development of mind ? The splendid 
ima^nation of Doddridge was inspired by his nurse as shfe 
pointed the boy to the beautiful pictures on the fire-board 
of the old homestead. Eobert Hall, than whom Chri»- 
iianity never had a greater master of pulpit eloquence, 
learned his alphabet on the tombstones in the cemetery of 
his native town. Sir Isaac Newton, than whom no greater 
mathematician has lived, who has given to the astronomical 
tod mathematical world certain great principles of incal- 
(mlable value, once learned his multiplication table. 
Slowly mind developes; and it is one of the grandest 
thoughts that we can entertain as a Christian people — 
that the human mind will continue to unfold through all 
eteimity. It is a fact, that just as we are prepared ta 
grapple with the great problems of science and truth death 
eoines, we are cut off. 

B\i,t let us follow the flight of Newton's spirit beyond 
^e grave. Let us anticipate that soul in Heaven a hun- 
dred yfejars. Who of earth can be compared to Newton 
now,: in his grand mental developments since his resi- 
dendei in glory. So, precisely, with nations. The present 
cohdition of England is the result of waiting, the waiting 
of TtwfeJ thoufltod years. What we are to-day as a nation, 
is the-refetft of our century of waiting. This is th§ law 
et'iB^turefand of prudence. God demands us to wait as 
He wtotei I iHoW infinite is His patience. What self-con- 
tiroi, 1what,s©lf*90ssession, what composure of mind does 
H«fdi^la(f.?l li 

-fLet'Ufiiiil'nfrotn; these considerations to the bringing 
of ^iEEifif ontyf (b^tt^ii Son into the world — ^how slow. 
;H'du»'i'tiioii8iiid'«jfedra 'Were required from the primal 
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promiae to the advent of the Son of God. AVJiy did ha 
not come conteinp(»raneoafiIy with the fall of man ? That 
would not have been analogous either with naUure or 
Providence. There must be a work, of jureparation. Old 
Behemes mnst be tried and foond wanting ; there must be 
a mentsJ, a moral, and a physical preparation for the com- 
ing of the only begotten Son of die Father ; and in the 
fallne88 of time he comes. 

And then his coming. How nnlike all the antidpations 
of the haman mind. It is said, ** The !^ngdom of Heaven 
Cometh not with observation." There were no trumpets 
Boondedy no signals thrown out And why did he not ap- 
pear in the maturity of manhood ? Nay, humanity must 
wait He must be bom ; he must be a little child ; he 
mngt pass through childhood, youthhood, manhood. Why 
did he not accomplish his work at once ? Wait ! Thirty- 
Hiree years must pass ere he can die upon the Cross and 
redeem manldnd — ^wait. Why did he not unfold himself 
sad develope his doctrines at once to his Disciples ? Nay, 
be allowed them to be ignorant on certain points, to be in 
^n^T on other points ; he unfolds himself gradually ; he 
developes his truths by degrees ; his law is to wait See 
4at Book. The Angel Gabriel might have written that 
once and sent it down to earth ; but it comes piecemeal. 
Moses writes, Samuel writes, David writes. Then comes 
Matthew, and Mark, and Luke, and John, and Paul, and 
it requires two thousand years to bring that Book into tbi^ 
world. 

80 the great work of moral transformatiou goes on— 

^pice. The restoration of our race is not the work of a 

dfty. The human will must be consulted ; human preji^- 

must be overcome ; human depravity must be era4i* 

re are some things the Almighty cannot do at 

lot convert the world in a day. Otfcer §|^ 
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ments are to be taken into account Many agents mtiBt 
be employed. Hence, the Christian man must labor, 
must give, must pray, must believe, must hope, for the 
law of the Kingdom is " Wait." 

We are not to measure the progress of Christianity in 
the earth by a lustrum, by a decade, by a century, but we 
must wait centuries, and then behold the march of Chria- 
tianily m the earth, slowly, but certainly. 

Now, observe how this law operates in individual life. 
Patience is usually reckoned among the obscure and hum- 
ble virtues, adapted to the sick and to those in affliction ; bat 
in eveiy circumstance of life no vui;ue is more important, 
both to duty and to happiness. It is not confined to a 
condition of adversity ; it is needful in all the disagree- 
able circumstances of life. It is no lass needful in pros- 
perity than in adversity. It should enter into the temper 
and form the habit of the soul. It ^ves tranquility and 
honor. 

There come times in every human life when men must 
loait We must wait for prosperity to come through its 
natural channels, and for adversity to depart through its 
iappointed ways. Clod's delays are not God's denials. He 
will come in His own good time. 

Because of human impatience many a man has imper- 
illed his hopes, his fortunes, because he demanded pros- 
perity to flow out of its ordinary channels ; hence he staked 
his own money, staked the money of others intrusted to 
him ; he would grow rich in a day ; but " woe unto that 
man who maketh haste to be rich." Wait ; and so wait for 
the departure of adversity. It will not depart in a night, 
it cannot leave you in a day. It must depart according 
to established law. It must flow out through natursd 
channels. But wait, adversity will depart and prosperity 
will come. 
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Patience is laying to aid riding out the gale. Labor 
and patience traneform the mulberry leaf into the rich and 
beautiful Batin. 

There is greatness in true patience in the treatment of 
our enemies. The characters of tlioee who surround us 
are various ; their pursuits aud interests perpetually clash 
with ours; they affect us differently. Some try us by 
their ignorance ; some by their folly ; some by their per- 
verseness ; some by their maUce. We are sneceptive of 
irritetion. Anger is eloquent ; revenge is sweet ; instanta- 
neous punishment is grateful to the natural heart There 
are times when a good man could pray for a dispensation 
of muscular Christianity ; or, like the Disciples, to call 
down fire from Heaven to consume his enemies. But to 
Btand calm and collected ; to suspend the blow which pa^ 
Bion is so urgent to strike ; to drive the reasons tor clem- 
ency as far as they will go ; to bring forward all the cir- 
cumstances of mitigation ; to distinguish between intirmity 
and crime, is a triumph greater than to take a city. Give 
your enemy the full length of his tether aud he will trip 
himself or hang himself. He who looses his patience 
throws himself at the feet of his enemies and invites them 
to strike. 

Remember three things : First we should remember 
that evil works out its own ruin. I do not say that evil 
■works out its own evil, but evil works out its own ruin, 
A. Human is sure to Liing himself if you will only give 
im time enough. In the next place, remember 
^ temporary -succetw is not the measure of a man. 
t there is sometliing higher, grander than success 
( &at is duty. The men whose names are to-<fay 
e scroll of fame, whone deeds are cmbalme<l 
I history, whose memories are per- 
xt marble, ihntw men died under a 
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claimed, " Here's another failure." But wait ** The eteN 
nal years of God," belong to the good man. 

There is nothing so beautiful in the universe as the 
justice of hjstory. Neglected genius of to-day will be 
vindicated to-morrow. Bunyan may die a despised tinker, 
but in the morrow of the near future, he will be revered 
by all Christendom. To a public man the slow move- 
ments often is extremely trying. But let him remember 
that the angel of justice sits at the right hand of God with 
an omnipotent eye, and an omnicient mind, and with a 
pen moving more rapidly than an electric flash, writing 
down the deeds in the history of a good man ; and when 
time has accomplished the purposes of Providence, his 
^dndication will appear. 

And thirdly, remember that there is a maxim to be 
carried into every day life, "Allow your enemy to do all 
the fighting," " When you are reviled, revile not again." 
There will be exhaustion of the foe in his innermost souL 
You can aftbrd — clad in a panoply of Divine truth, con- 
scious of your own integrity, you can afford to wait and 
allow the foe to exhaust himself by beating the air — ^wait. 

See, behold the Master wait Behold the good of 
earth in their patience. Every breath now bears their 
names on high in accents of gladness and gratitude. 

And now from these things and scenes of earth let us 
rise to the contemplation of the revelations of Heaven. 

Sometimes I feel that my desu'e to enter Heaven is 
less, because it is a place of happiness, than because it is a 
place where revelations shall be made, grand, complete. 
There are times in the history of man when he asks him- 
self, " Why was I born, why did this adversity befall me ; 
why did failure overtake me then and there ?" The mys- 
teries of life are greater than the mysteries of theology. 
You and I often pause at the temple of truth to try to com- 
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j^T^^'ilie tftmty of persons in the Unity 6f the God- 
lietid ^Euad tlie two natures in Christ But, these are noth- 
ing bbno^pared to the mysteries of every-day life, when 
oOr Hofka are blighted, when death tears from our fond 
embrace i^ cherished wife, a dear child, a beloved friend ; 
and when the misdeeds of others break np all onr cher- 
iahed plans ; £ranght with all that would bring gladness to 
onr sdnls, honor to our name, and blessings to others. 
These are the mysteries, and we ask why? Who cannot 
sympathize with Elijah, the Tishbite. He had not lcarne<l 
the lesson of patience. He fled before Ahab and that 
reprobate Jezabel, goes to the desert, sits beneath a juni- 
per tree and exclaims, "Now let me die." Nay, nay, 
Elijah — ^w^t — ^wait. And in waiting, what was the grand 
result? He annoints kings, and ascends to glory in a 
chariot of fire. 

Here we see through a glass darkly ; here we walk by 
faith in our household, in our business, in our profession, 
in the whole compass of human life our faith constantly 
meets obstacles, and we wonder why the Father Almighty 
permits this and that Wait ! The revelations of the 
eternal world will compensate us. Who has not treasured 
certain questions that he proposes to ask the Almighty 
Father when he enters glory ? He will be less concerned 
about the rosy sMes, and the golden streets, and the am- 
brosial fruit, and the amaranthine flowers, and the glorious 
angels. But there are certain great problems in his mind 
misolved; certain great questions that have grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength ; but it will 
be his privilege as he sits down by the side of the Di- 
vine Father to hear that Father explain to him the mys- 
teries that staggered his faith and dimmed his hopes. 
There are some here to-day who have cherished this hope 
for half a century ; they dream of Heaven day and night ; 
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it floats like a beantifnl vision through their imaginations 
by day, and, while their hands have been hardened with 
toily and the brain racked in the great struggle of human 
life, far down in the soul has been this hidden hope, difi;us- 
ing its tranquilizing influence upon the spirit, cheering the 
soul, inspiring patience — ^waiting ; waiting for half a cen- 
tury. The last sentence of the prayer at night has been, 
" At last save me in Heaven ; " the last sentence of the 
prayer in the morning has been, "At last save me in 
Heaven." At last the moment of consummation comes 
and the spirit, released from the body, ascends on High. 
It is the reward of waiting. Wait, old pilgrims, there is 
a Father on High, who slumbers not, who has no Sabbaths ; 
a Father who is ever ready and ever willing to be your 
Friend and Guide. By and by your patience shall be re- 
warded in BBs Kingdom of Glory. 



What Shall we Do with Christ? 



[The following letter was the inspiration of this discourse, and the one which will 

appear in our next number.] 

Washington, D. C, March 29, 1876. 
Kev. Dr. Newman : 

Dear Sir — During your course of sermons on the religions of the 
world, I followed you very closely — felt a deep interest in your beauti- 
ful discourses. It was refreshing to hear of the wonders of heathen 
lands, more interesting than to have read them in history ; but, Doctor, 
did you never think while witnessing the ceremonies of those devotees, 
that here at home we have heathen more benighted than any you have 
seen abroad ; moreso, from the fact that with the light of Christian in- 
fluence on every hand, men grope in darkness, because they are morally 
blinded by their own conceit. I am one of that class, and I hope some- 
time very soon you will preach a sermon on ** moral blindness." 

I have read much of India, but more of ancient Greece, of the spec- 
ulations of Ionian philosophy, of the ethical philosophy of Socrates, 
Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle, with the introduction of science and the riso 
of faith; am familiar with the modern writings of Huxley, Tyndall, 
Darwin, Spencer, Draper, Baldwin, Proctor, and others of celebrity ; 
have reviewed the Koran, have read the Bible; have studied evolution, 
the genesis of species, sociology, biology and psychology, with the most 
approved masters ; and, notwithstanding the tedious days, months, and 
years of hard study, I find myself in an unenviable state of mind. I 
cling with tenacity to these works of science, but they bring me no 
comfort. There are many others, equally blinded, who would be glad 
to hear sacred truths from your lips, and if you will give us a sermon 
for our especial benefit I will bring six heathen to hear you who are 
not in the habit of attending any church. Am confident you can do 
us good. I never heard you preach but I received some lasting good, 
and I try to hear you at least once each Sabbath. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

I 
I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the 
Son of Gk)d.— St. Matthew, xxvi : 63. 

Since the days of Pontius Pilate, the great question of 
the ages has been, What shall we do with Christ? The 
question had its origin during the most memorable crimi- 
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nal trial in the annalB of the world. Its author was the 
presiding^ judge, who had the honesty to pronounce the 
innocency of the accused at his bar, but who had not 
the courage to announce His discharge. It was a perplex- 
ing case. He had Christ on his hands. He sought to 
relieve himself from his responsibility by sending Him to 
Herody but Herod sent Him back ; then, by pleading witii 
the accusers and assertingy ** I find no fault in this Man.^ 
The responsibility was with him, and he could not relieve 
himself of the responsibility of that hour. 

Nineteen centuries have passed since that memorable 
trial, and the great question in the^ world of religious 
thought is. What shall we do with Christ? Argue as you 
may, speculate as you please, accept or deny as you will, 
still the question recurs, what will you do with Christ? 
Like the fabled ghost, it will not down ; like your own 
shadow, it will not leave you. You may temporarily for- 
get it amid the joys of life ; you may overlay it with the 
cares of business ; you may forget it amid the blaze of 
human glory ; in an hour of vexation you may cry out, 
" Jesus of Nazareth, what have I to do with Thee ? " still 
the question recurs. You may sit in j udgment upon Christ 
as a historical character, and criticise this and that ; you 
may reject Him as unworthy of your faith and affections ; 
you may exalt Him to the highest throne of glory ; still 
the question will come up, what will you do with Christ ? 
It \a written on the sanctuary ; it is heard in the Sabbath 
bells; it is whispered in the sick chamber. The grave 
breathes it, the Bible recalls it, and the Infinite Father 
demands your answer. 

One would suppose that, after the accumulated evidence 
of nineteen centuries, men would cease to doubt. But 
every generation has had its corps of doubters, and, to- 
d^v, such pc^ns a^e using the language of the Jewish 
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^^-priest, " I adjure thee by the living God, that thou 
tdl us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God." In this 
solemn adjuration there is an insinuation that the evidence 
is neither adequate nor competent, and this insinuation 
falls from the lips of these doubters, on the right hand 
and on the left. Tlie evidence for the Divine mission of 
the Master is sufficient, or it is not. If it is sufficient, 
there is no excuse ; if it is not sufficient, no excuse is 
necessary. There can be no middle ground in this case. 
\ Yet the solemn adjuration goes forth to-day as in the past, 
"Tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God." 

It is a historical fact that there has been a variety of 

opinions touching the nature and the mission of our Di- 

^ne Lord. In the days of His flesh He was regarded by 

*^Hie as John the Baptist risen from death ; by others as 

Elias, or one of the prophets ; by others as an enthusiast ; 

^y others as a political trickster ; by others as the agent 

^f Beelzebub. In the fourth century Arius, the presbyter 

^f Alexandria in Egypt, denied the absolute supremacy 

<>f our Lord, declaring that Christ was superangelic, and 

t^tat his death, in some sense, was vicarious. Athanasius, 

^f the same city, disputed with him, and, to settle this 

Si'^at question, the Council of Nicaea was called, over which 

^*^e Emperor Constantine the Great presided. For years 

^^ controversy was bitter. Finally, the Athanasian creed 

^^s accepted as the faitli of the Christian church. Christ 

^^ declared Divine. In the sixteenth century Socinus, a 

^^stiugiiighed scholar and theologian of Italy, declared 

^^t Christ was superhuman. He descegj^g^^gtep lower 

*5<Hi Arius. Arius said He was su 

^^4 he was superhuman, but that 

^ \va8 advanced to the government 

^^ceive the honors of worship. 

"-^fter Socinianism came 
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lish advocate of which was John Riddle. The- Unitarians 
of the present day are divided into two classes ; one class 
looking upon Christ as superaDgelic, the other class look- 
ing upon Iliin as a man, but a great moral teacher, and 
the greatest of martyrs for truth. 

The same variety of opinions holds in all portions of the 
world. While Christ is the central thought of all theo- 
logical speculation, yet men difter in their estimates. 
Strauss, that eminent scholar, denied the historical Christ, 
and asserted that He was a mythical character — the crea- 
ation of the brain of the Apostles. But the good Neander 
compelled him to abandon that position, and, while the 
German scholar and infidel did not accept Jesus as his 
personal Savior, yet he was compelled to accept the Son 
of Mary as a historical ftict. 

Then came Kenan, who has written in the very poetry 
of scholarship, who opens his beautiful book wdth an 
apostrophe to the spiiit of his departed sister, and it is 
diificult, after reading that book, to reach a conclusion 
whether Renan looked upon Jesus as a man or a God ; 
for there are times when he places Him on a level with 
Socrates and Plato ; then, in a moment of impassioned 
eloquence and of almost divine raptm*e, he declares 
that He approaches nearest to the Divine, and that He is 
the author of the " eternal religion of morality." 

So men differed, and so they differ to-day ; and after 
two thousand years have passed the question comes from 
your lips, " Tell us whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God." 

It must be apparent to every thoughtful mind that un- 
der two heads all intelligences of the univei'se must be 
ranked — the Creator and the creature ; that there can be 
no intermediate being, one that is neither the creator nor a 
creature. There are gradations in the angelic hosts, from 
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beautiful cherub up to the archangel. There are 
gradations in the ranks of demons in perdition, from him 
who first rebelled in Heaven to the one Iciist responsible 
as accessory in that rebellion. Tliere are gradations among 
men, from the idiot to the philosopher. JJut whether man, 
devil, or angel, the one, the second, and the third is created. 
There can be no intermediate link binding the creator 
with the creature, not being one or the other. Therefore, 
we are driven to the conclusion, by every principle of logic, 
by every canon of interpretation, by all the principles of 
sound philosophy, we are driven to the conclusion to ac- 
cept the Son of Mary either as tlie Creator or a creature. 
The marvelous contrasts which appear in His life are to 
&is effect. Behold Him sleeping on the deck of the Gali- 
lean fish boat as a man ; behold Him commanding tlie 
^nds and the waves as God. Behold Him weeping as a 
^ nian at the grave of Lazarus ; behold Him speaking as a 
Grod, " Lazarus, come foiih ! " Behold Him saying, " The 
Son of Man knoweth not that hour ;" and then listen to 
Him as He predicts, with the utmost accurax^y and minute- 
ness, the doom of the " Eternal City." Now, if we are 
compelled to assert that there is no intermediate being, 
^at He is either the Creator or a creature, may we not 
j^gically, and with all the Ught of reason, affirm tljat He 
^® both ? May there not be a hypostatical union of the 
divine and the human ? Is tliere anytliing irrational in 
^e supposition that the Infinite One can [)os8ews a human 
"^dy, that God can be manifested in the flesh ? How shall 
^'^ demonstrate this point, or, in other words, what are 
^^ evidences that He thus was hypostatical in His union -- 
^Pi*esenting earth and Heaven, man and God? 
t am ready to concede that the working of miracles 
^^^ not necessarily prove Divinity, and, for argmnent'H 
^^e, I am willing to concede that the ma^cians of Egyjit, 
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the devotees of Buddha, and the followers of Mohammed 
wrought miracles. I am ready to concede that "Peter, 
John, and Paul wrought miracles. The mere working of 
miracles is not proof prima facie of Divinity. But what 
is the difference between the working of miracles on the 
part of the Apostles and on the part of the Divine Lord ? 
The former never had, and never assumed, the exercise of 
original and inherent miraculous power. When Peter 
and John came to the " Beautiful Gate," where they saw 
the lame man, they said unto him, " In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, arise and walk." When Paul healed the 
cripple of Lystra, when he smote with blindness the sor- 
cerer of Paphos, it was in the name of One higher than 
he. But behold the Nazarene. He never appeals to a 
higher power. When He stood at the grave of Lazarus 
He addressed a prayer to His Father ; but He was careful 
to intimate that He did not thus pray because He did not 
possess original and inherent miraculous power, but simply 
to indicate to the people the union between Himself and 
His Father in Heaven. He said to [the seventy, " In my 
name shall ye cast out devils." Now, I place less stress 
upon the working of miracles, and I ask myself, what is 
the moral status of a man who, not possessing an inherent 
miraculous power, can either assume it or can leave the 
impression upon the people that he possesses it ? I take 
this fact, and then I turn to John Stuart Mill ; I turn to 
Strauss and to Renan ; and I take their eulogies of Christ. 
For instance, I take the comphment of the latter, and he 
says that the man Jesus approached nearest to the Divine, 
and that He is the author of the " eternal religion of mor- 
ality." Now, I bring Renan upon the stand to-day, and I 
put this question to him : How can Jesus approach nearest 
to the Divine when He thus imposed upon the people, pre- 
tending that He exercised ori^nal and inherent miraculous 
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power, when at the same time He possessed no such thing? 
HoW inferior does He appear to us when contrasted '^ith 
the Apostles ! They had the honesty to say, " We do not 
Work these miracles by an inherent power ; we are simply 
agents." There is a frankness and an honesty in those 
men worthy of our commendation and admiration. But 
what shall we say of the Nazarene ; of this man who 
goes over Palestine pretending to work miracles in his 
own name, and by the exercise of inherent power ? The 
stress of the evidence from miracles in favor of the Di- 
vine mission of the Master is from the probity of the 
Man, from the sincerity of His great moral nature. 

Then turn to another consideration, to the acts of wor- 
ship which He demanded and which He received. He said, 
**-All men shall honor the Son as they honor the Father." 
After the storm on Gtennesaret, He allowed the Disciples 
"to fall down and worship IDm. Ever and anon in* the 
Sacred Evangel it is stated that He received worship from 
this one and from that one. And in the Acts it is de- 
scribed that He received worship from St. Stephen ; and 
I^aul asserts, said unto him, " My grace shall be sufficient 
^or you." Now, turn we to the Decalogue, and amid the 
Solemnities of Mount Sinai it is declared, "Thou shalt 
l^ave no other gods before Me ;" " Thou shalt not worship 
^ny other gods but Me." And yet, the man of Nazareth 
"Walks' our earth, receives the homage of the people, and 
demands it, declaring that " All men shall honor the Son 
^ven as they honor the Father." 

And now, see to what disadvantage He appears when 
Vre place Him in contrast with His Disciples ; see, how He 
^inks in our estimation — on your theory that He is not Di- 
vine — when we place lEm in juxtaposition with the hum- 
tie Galilean fishermen. Take Saint Peter : He goes to 
tJesarea; Cornelius falls down to worship him. But, Peter 
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said, *• Stand up ; I, myself, also am a man." " Rise up 
man, I am thy brother." And when the people of Lystra 
headed by their priest, ran out, and would pay homage U 
Paul and Barnabas, they " ran in among the people, cry 
ing out : * Sirs, why do ye these things ? We also are mei 
of like passions with you.' " And on the Isle of Patmoe 
amid the beatitudes of the Apocalyptic vision, when Saiul 
John had mistaken an angel for the Master, and at whose 
feet he fell to worship him, that angel had the honesty tc 
say : " See thou do it not ; I am thy fellow servant, and 
of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus." 

But, how He sinks in our estimation, when thus com- 
pared to others, when we remember that He deliberately 
received the worship of others. Nay, He exacted thai 
worship, and pronounces eternal damnation upon them il 
they did not worship Him ? Is He good or bad ? Is He 
anfiel, man, or devil ? Is He God ? What is He ? Who 
is He ? "I adjure Thee by the living God, that Thou tell ua 
whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God." The In- 
fidels, the Socinians, the Unitarians say He is a good man, 
the purest and noblest of the sons of men. The argumeni 
hinges on these concessions, based on what we know ol 
human integrity. His integrity conceded, and the faci 
that he demanded and accepted Divine worship clearly 
stated — then we lift our halleluiahs to him, and shout with 
the Disciples : " Hosanna to the Son of David ; hosanna 
in the highest." 

I always like to be found in good company, for it is an 
old adage, "A man is known by the company he keeps.'' 
Then, in whose society are we found to-day? We are 
found in the company of Peter, the inspired ; of John, the 
beloved ; of Stephen, the protomartyr ; of Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Saint Augustin, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Whitfield- 
and all the great and mighty minds that have illuminatec 
d blessed the Christian world. 
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But now let me turn to another consideration, which is 
the assertions that fell from the lips of Jesus. His silence 
is remarkable. But, in the careful study of His history, 
two facts are apparent : Fju'st, He wa^ silent when falsely 
accused, but was always outspoken when the direct ques- 
tion was put to Him touching His divinity. When accused 
before Caiaphas that He had threatened to destroy the tem- 
ple, and rebuild it in three days, He answered nothing. 
He considered it unworthy of His notice to answer a charge 
So frivolous and false as that. But when the high-priest 
Caiaphas adjured in the name of the li\dng God, " That 
rtou tell us whether Thou be Christ, the Son of God," His 
answer was direct ; " I am !" When accused before Pon- 
tiviB Pilate by the chief priests and elders of many things, 
Ke answered nothuig." There was nothing worthy of 
18 notice, and He turned away from the accusations with 
^lautterable scorn and contempt. But, when Pontius PMate 
pvit the direct question to Him, "Art Thou the King of the 
Jews?" He replied, •' I am." 

It is a law of philosophy that things are known by their 
qualities. Of their essence we know nothing and per- 
t^aps we never shall know of the essence of anytliing. We 
jvidge of things by their attributes. We distinguish be- 
"^^^^een gold and marble by the qualities they possess, and 
^bis is our only rule. So we distinguish between the In- 
fi^te and the finite by their attributes. You say that 
'^^sus himself never asserted his Divinity ? I have given 
y^U two instances to the contrary, where He declared Him- 
self Divine. Now, let us look at the qualities He assumed. 
■** eternity an attribute of uncreated intelligence? He 
^^ixned this attribute, for He said to the Jews, " Before 
"^bi-aham was, I am." They understood Him as asserting 
^is attribute of eternity, for they declared : " Thou art 
■"^o-t yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen Abraham ?" 
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" The patriarch died over two thousand years ago ! Ho^ 
is it then that Thou art older than Abraham ?" But Hi 
reply is complete : " Before Abraham wiis, I am." Noi 
I W(fs; that would suppose creation, a beginning; but 
" Before Abraliam was^ I <m?." His answer lias its equiva 
lent in another passage. When Moses asked the Almightj 
<* What is Thy name ?" Jehovah responded, " I am that ] 
am." 

Is ubiquity a Divine attribute ? Jesus assumed this, foi 
He sjdd to His people, " Where two or three are gatherec 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.'* 
He did not say, " There I will be," for that would implj 
a change from one place to another, a limitation of pres- 
ence ; but. He said : " There am I in the midst of them.' 

Is omnipotence an attribute of Infinity ? He says, "AI 
power is given to Me, both in Heaven and on earth.' 
And in the Apocalyptic vision to John He said, " I am th« 
Almighty." 

But to bring the argument down to a severer pinch, i 
possible, let us observe how He meets the direct charge o 
blasphemy — and I thank God the charge was made, anc 
also that the charge was fairly met and directly answered 
" Many fi^ood works have I 8ho\ved you from the Father 
for which of those do ye stone Me ? Sav ye of Him whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent unto the world, Tlioi 
blasphemest ? " That is the question. Why ? " Because 
I said I am the Son of God ? If I do not the works oi 
My Father, believe Me not; but if I do, thousj^h ve be 
lieve Me not, believe the \yorks, that ye may know aup 
believe that the Father is in Me, and I in Him." And t' 
Saint Philip he said, " He that hath seen Me hath seen tk- 
Father." How can we supix>se that a man of honesty- 
a man who, according to Renan, is the author of th 
" eternal religion of morality " — can arrogate to Himsel 
the attributes that belong to the Infinite Godhead ? 
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My friends, let us reject this tnith ; let us deny that tlie 

Master is Divine ; or let us affirm that the evidence is 

both inadequate and incompetent. What is the condition 

of the world under such a supposition ? " To whom shall 

we go hut unto Thee ,* for Thou hast the words of eternal 

life." What an immeasurable blank would be created by 

the authoritive assertion that Jesus is not Divine ; or, to 

descend lower, that he is a deceiver ? Who can imagine 

the result touching every department of society if tliin 

fact were declared, and declared by authority. Take Ilim 

from the literature and from the science of the age ; take 

Bim from the governments of the world ; take Ilim from 

^he charities of mankind ; take Ilim from the church ; and 

^hat is left? Nay, take Him from the family, and 

^hat a gloom would abide over the houHchold, especially 

^^ the hour of affliction, when death enters ; when one sighs 

^^^ immortality, but sighs in vain ; when one deHires tf> 

cherish the hope of reunion beyond the grave, but ban no 

^^Undation for such a hope. I prefer the del union tliat 

•^^us of Nazareth is God manifested in the flesh, rather 

^han to have this fearful blank created in every departs 

^ent of the world. If He is not the Christ, what trikens 

^f mourning shall we display ? Can nature utter a groan 

d^ep enough to express our grief? Were the Heavens 

l^Uug in sackcloth, would that betoken our ho[>eleHH statx* ? 

^'ere the ocean a tear, would that be an ariequat/; expre»- 

^ion of our woe ? 

On the other hand, accepting the evidence so adequate 

^ud 90 competent, we take to our heart of hearts, to-<Iay, 

ftu3 Divine Master — from the vrork-i that He wrougJit, from 

^e attributes He aseumed. from the wor-hip He received, 

^ow, my friends, in conclusion, arid vou to 'Ahorn I 

especially address myself thU m<^>niing, -^vljat it your blind- 

^688 ? It is this : Ton have «ou^t Ojrii-t where He h 
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not to be found. You have sought Him in the philosc 
of this world ; but He is not there. You have sought 1 
in the sciences of the day ; but He is not there. 
have sought Him among the sages of the past ; but £ 
not there. You have gone into the. Orient and sought ] 
amid the dogmas and ritualisms of the East ; but I: 
not there. You have sought Him in Strauss, in Renai 
John Stuart Mill You have sought Him in infidel bo 
and magazines, and reviews ; but He is not there, 
have sought him where He is not Where is He t 
found ? Found in His Bible ; found at the mercy s 
/owwd wherever He is sought in earnest prayer. 

In Germany there is a curious prison. It belong 
the feudal ages. The interior was polished to the hig 
degree, and when the prisoner entered he was chan 
with his abode. He looked around on the polished wj 
he looked upon a floor smooth as glass ; and everytl 
seemed to be cheerful. But that prison had death in 
walls. After the prisoner entered those walls begai 
approach slowly. He watched ; he saw the approacl 
walls ; he measured ; he was certain there was a m< 
ment ; and those walls continued to approach each o 
until they had cmshed him to death. There was but 
escape, that was to scale those walls, for above he c( 
see the blue sky of his childhood. So with humai 
We are in this dilemma. The walls of sin are con 
together. There is but one escape ; that escape is f 
above. And Jesus Christ to-day lets down a helj 
hand, and He asks you to take hold of that hand, and He 
lift you up to Heaven. 
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Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ? And they said : Some say that 
Thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and others, J eremias, or one of the 
prophets.— St. Matthew, xvi : 13. 14, 

Such a question may be inspired by one of five consid- 
erations. It may have its inspiration in human pride ; 
the individual fancying that he is the observed of all ob- 
servers, and to gratify that feeUng he may ask the ques- 
tion, " Whom do men say that I am ?" Or it may have 
its origin in human ambition — a desire to ascertain the 
opinions of others, that the possessor of the desire may so 
shape his couj^se as to be on the side of public opinion. 
It is immaterial to him whether that opinion is right or 
wrong ; the simple question with him Is, Do I thereby rise 
in public estimation ? Or it may have its inspiration in 
curiosity — a desire to know what people say and think 
about the individual, and hence the question is asked in 
familiar intercourse, What is the opinion of such a one 
touching my person, my looks, my apparel, my views? 
It may have its origin in revenge, in a wish to ascertain 
the plans by which opponents are accomplishing their pur- 
poses ; a desire to revile where he is reviled. Or it may 
have its inspiration in the purest benevolence, prompted 
by an honest desire to dissipate erroneous impressions, and 
to establish opinions founded in truth. I am not sure, my 
friends, but that a public man is bound to inquire as to 
the opinions of others touching himself, for his influence 
for good is to be estimated by the good opinion of his fel- 
low-men. K that opinion is false, he should correct it. 
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If that opinion is true, he should confirm it N6 public 
man can afford to say, touching public sentiment, " I am 
indifferent ; I do not care." He is a sensible man who 
has a decent respect for the opinion of his fellow-men. 
And that man who attempts to go against public opinion 
is, aa Franklin said, like " the man who spits against the 
wind, spits in his own face." 

Public opinion is not always right, hence the necessity 
of exercising discrimination. A man must prefer his own 
conscience to public opinion, because he is responsible to 
God for his conscience ; but when public opinion harmo- 
nizes with his own conscience, then he is a fool if he goes 
against it. It was from the purest benevolence that the 
Master asked this question. He had no pride to delight, 
no ambitious purpose to attain, no curiosity to please, no 
revenge to gratify ; but, from the great benevolence of 
His heart. He asked His Disciples, " Whom do men say I 
am ? " And then they gave the current opinions touching 
the Saviour : " Some say Thou art John the Baptist, risen 
from the dead ; others, that Thou art Elias, or one of the 
prophets," as intimated by Moses, when he said, "A great 
prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto you " 

One fact, my friends, is clear, that human opinion can 
not create nor destroy the claims of Christianity upon 
human faith and affections. Those claims are independ- 
ent of our opinions ; they are founded on immutable re- 
lations between the Creator and the creature, and must 
abide so long as God shall exist and the human soul shall 
endure. Nor does human opinion change the basis of 
personal responsibility. Whatever may be the opinion of 
a man, that opinion shall not change either the ground or 
the result of human obligations ; higher than human 
thought, higher than human opinion, more enduring than 
the arguments of men, is personal responsibility. 
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Let US to-night prayerfully and honestly look into some 
of the sources of human opinion touching religious belief. 
Then let us consider some of the failures to ascei'tain the 
truth, or the reasons of such failures. That men differ 
cannot be denied ; that there is a variety of opinion touch- 
ing the greatest and most beneficent subjects is a simple 
fact. Men dift'er as to the great First Cause. Apparently 
the difference is intelligent and logical. Men differ as to the 
origin of Christianity; whether it was an offshoot of Judaism 
or a new religion. Men differ as to the permanence of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Some assert that Christ is 
the product of the civilization of four thousand years, and 
the time will come when a higher civilization will demand 
a higher Christ. Others affirm that Christianity is the re- 
ligion for all time, and no matter what may be the degree of 
civilization attained by the human race, Christianity will 
be adapted to that advanced condition. Men differ touch- 
ing the grounds of beUef. Some assert that it is fitness ; 
others, that it is the greatest good ; others, that it is the 
Divine Will. Men differ touching human government. 
Some men will argue strongly and eloquently for a mon- 
archy, some for an aristocracy, some for a republic. Men 
differ on education ; whether it should be coercive, or left 
entirely to parental wishes and dictation. Lideed, there is 
scarcely a question involving the good of humanity of 
which there is not a difterence of opinion. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that if men differ on questions that 
are purely secular, questions which involve the happiness 
of a community and of a whole nation, questions that 
bear a relation to mankind everywhere, it is not surprising 
that they should differ touching the duties, the obligations, 
the privileges of Christianity. 

But what are some of the sources of human opinion ? 
Pre-eminently among them is personal influence. Some 
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each bush an officer." Under the power of a guilty con- 
science, combined with prejudice, passion, and selfishness, 
men frame excuses to relieve themselves from the obliga- 
tions of Divine law, from the claims of Christianity. The 
main question with them is. How can I reason myself 
out of the dilemma in which my wrong-doing has placed 
me ? And by the force of reason they hope to escape the 
terrors of the judgment of the last day. 

Analyze closely the grounds of skepticism and the basis 
of modern infidelity, and you will find that it comes from 
the consciousness of wrong-doing. And men are framing 
theories to palliate their oftences, to excuse themselves from 
responsibility, to escape the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
without accepting Jesus Christ in His pardoning mercy. 

Now, if human opinion has a source so. varied and fruit- 
ful as thus described, what are some of the reasons of the 
failure of men to ascertain the truth as it is in Jesus? 
Evidently, the first cause is a failure to view Christianity 
from an authorized stand-point. It would be unfair for 
an Englishman to view the Constitution of the United 
States from an English stand-point. He belonging to an 
aristocratic government, it would not be fair in lo^s^c for 
him to contemplate our political institutions from his Eng- 
lish theories. But, it would be fair in him to place 
himself in the position of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States, and contemplate that grand instru- 
ment as our fathers contemplated it. So, every man is 
bound to conteniplate Christianity from Christ's stand- 
point ; he is not to look up to Christ from were he stands, 
but standing along side of Christ he is bound to contem- 
plate the outfiowing of the Christian religion as that re- 
ligion fiowed out of the benevolent heart of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is not fair for a man to investigate 
Christianity as Aristotle examined natural phenomenav 
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•ff^ fi-amed his theories first, he claimed so aiid so to l)e a 
fact, and then went forth into the realm of nature- -not 
^ prove fact8, but to prove his theory. But, Francis 
Sacon, the child of Providence, the son of gtMiius, that 
Wgh-priest of science, wiser than Aristotle, he had no 
thtjories. When in his bovhood he heard the mysterious 
Sound beneath the bridge ; or, in later years, when he gave 
to the world that new law for the interjuvtration of nature, 
iiie initial question was, Wliat are the facts ; what are the 
phenomena of nature ? And, having gathered all possi- 
bly facts therefrom, deduced his theories. 

But, the difficulty with those men who are always specu- 
lasting is, they have their theories ; they are Aristotelian in 
their speculating, and not Baconian. They affirm that 
CJliristianity is false, and they argue from tliat stand-point, 
^t, a Baconian philosopher would admit, for the argu- 
ent's sake, that Christianity is true. lie would gather 
e facts that ai*e adduced as so many proofs touching 
CJliristianity, and from such facts he would draw the con- 
clusion. 

Now, I say you have failed to ascertain the truth as it 
^s in Jesus, because you have not viewed Christianity from 
^ts authorized stand-point, and that authorized stand-point 
^s the Mind of Jesus, as revealed in that old Book. You 
^i"e bound to take that Book, read it from Genesis to llev- 
^lation, as containing the Mind of the Great Lawgiv(^r 
^^^d Teacher of mankind, and ask whether the facts do 
^^^t express the intention of the Lawgiver. You know 
^hat it is a maxim of law that the intent of the lawgiver 
^Ust be ascertained; so, precisely, tlie intent of Jc»hus 
Jurist in giving a new religion to mankind must be Jiscer- 
y^i^ed; and every principle of logic, and every (;anon of 
^terpretation, compels you to view the Gospel of our 
divine Lord from this authorized stand-jKiint. 
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ABotber source of tiie failure to know the tmth as it is 
in JeeuS) is the absence of effort, of downright honest 
effort, to learn that tmth. 

God has buried the precious metals within the bosom 
of mother earth. We must delve for those metals. And, 
so with the precious stones; we must seek for them. 
What goodis attained in human life without human effort? 
It is an inmiutable law of the material, the intellectual, 
and the moral universe of God, that nothing of good can 
be attained without individual eftbrt. 

So, in becoming a Christian, a man is bound to make 
an honest eftbrt to prove the Bible true. He who at- 
tempts to prove the Bible false is at a disadvantage in as- 
certaining the truth ; because, his mind is influenced by 
the assumption that it is false, and, secondly, he will view 
every argument from that false stand-point Objects ap- 
pear to us according to the color of the lens thi ough which 
we. gaze, whether tiie lens be blue, or green, or yellow. 
So, precisely, as to our intellectual and moral lens ; we must 
look well to the glass through which we contemplate truth. 

Gentlemen, (I speak to the select few that I have in my 
mind, represented by the letter read this morning,) you 
have spent rmre time to prove C hristianity false than you have 
to prove Christiamtj/ true. You are so familiar with the 
objections of our divine religion that you can repeat them 
as you would your multiplication table; you are even flip- 
pant with them. Awake you from the soundest sleep and 
you are prepared to give every objection, whether utterec 
by the besotted Paine, the frivolous Voltaire, or the schol 
arly Huxley. You have been gathering objections unti 
your minds are crazed with them and your hearts are fuH 
of them. But now, let me bring you on the stand, an 
ask you for the arguments for Christianity. Let me, fc 
instance, ask- you for the proof from the fulfillment cz 
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prophesy. Books are written. That distinguished archae- 
olo^st, Mr. George ^ Smith, who spent so much time in 
Nineveh. He went to Nineveh an infidel, but he returned 
a believer in Christianity. Why? Because there were 
facts that he could not gainsay. His books are abroad, 
yet you are more familiar with the writings of the object- 
ors to Christianity than you are with him or his works. 

We might argue from miracles, from the marvelous 
pronmlgation of Christianity, from its beniticent influence 
upon mankind. These are great facts. But there is one 
grander than all these, which is the evidence from our 
consciousness; the consciousness of Christian men and 
women, their personal experience that they have passed 
from death unto life, that they have a repose of soul the 
world cannot give and cannot take away. They have ex- 
perienced this rest of soul by complying with the condi- 
tionary terms of the Gospel. 

Ah ! my friends, you may plead " sincerity," and sin- 
cerity is plausible. You ask me, can the Lord require any- 
thing more of a man than to be sincere ? But do you not 
know that sincerity is an eti:ect, just as motive is an effect. 
At the last day God will not judge a man according to his 
motives, but He will go back of motives, down to that moral 
condition from which motives spring. So, He will go back 
of sincerity to the deeper, underlying conditions thereof. 
A man's sincerity is to be measured by this : that he has 
used all the means within his power, that he has examined 
every argument, that he has received truth from all lips, 
that he has gone to the uttermost. Then, and then only, 
can he plead his sincerity. 

But, what a ragged garment is this sincerity with which 
men enwrap themselves, and say " We are sincere in dis- 
believing the Bible, in rejecting the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, in denying the existence of a God." Sincere! 
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Ah ! that will not be the question, but the queetion 
rather be, Have you exhausted all the resources p5P^*5tf 
by the Eternal Founder of our religion, wherebyj ^y 
become a believer in Christianity ? Sincerityf^jrraciouft 
Heaven ? Why, the martyrs were burned fr a sincerity; 
the Spanish inquisition was founded from sincerity ; tha 
most stupendous and damnable evils that have cursed hu- 
manity have been justified by sincerity. The great ques- 
tion for you to ask is, •* Have I done my duty, and ex- 
hausted the resources which the Almighty has provided 
whereby I am to become a Christian ?" 

Young gentiemen, my soul for your soul — if you will 
spend a month in the careful ascertaining of the truth,, 
founded upon the evidences provided by Jesus, you will 
become Christian men. 

And then there is another reason of your failure, which 
is, you have not complied with the conditionary terms of 
the Gospel. The conunand is, " Seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened ; ask, and ye shall receive."' 
You are to follow the prescription of the Heavenly Phy- 
sician. 

A distinguished scholar in this city, connected with our 
National Observatory, was in my study a few momenta 
ago, and, referring to his personal experience, he gave me 
this fact, illustrative of how a man should trust in the 
Lord Jesus : Said he, " My child was desperately sick ; 
the agony of the sufferer was so great that it awakened 
my sympathy to such an extent that I felt the agony. I 
went to my physician, supposing that he would come im- 
mediately and see the poor child and make a prescription. 
But he simply opened the door, heard my story, and then 
said. Professor, go do so and so." Said the learned 
scholar, " I cannot express to you how I felt when thai 
medical man declined to come to my house to see m^ 
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diild and make a prescription ifrom his personal diagnosis 
of the case. But the sober second thought was, he must 
be right He is a skillful physician ; he is my personal 
Wend; he is an individual of profound sympathy. I will 
go home and do just as he told me. And I went home, 
followed the prescription, and my precious child was re- 
stored." 

It requires much humility to trust in the Lord Jesus 

Christ. There is such an apparent inadequacy between 

^e means and the end. How many thousands of moral 

iepers there are who prefer the beautiful azure waters of 

^B Abana and Pharpar, which w^atered the lovely gardens 

^^ the Damascenes, and who join with Naaman in his ad- 

^ii^ation for the rivers of Damascus. No marvel that 

th^^ pour contempt on the rapid, turbid, muddy Jordan. 

"-Aa-e not the rivers of Damascus better than all the 

^^."ters of Judea ?" True, but you must bathe seven times 

^ "the sacred Jordan. Ordinarily, there may be no difter- 

^^<:ie between bathing in the Jordan and the Abana; but 

^'^i^ is a test of faith. You may have bathed in the Abana 

^■^^3 Pharpar ; no matter, you must bathe seven times in 

"^^ Jordan, or your leprous spots will not out. He 

Pl'^^.nged in once, twice, thrice, and for the sixth time ; 

^^Xl, the leprous spots remained. Once more, Naaman; 

^•^<3 down he goes beneath the turbid Jordan, and comes 

^^>:^ as sweet and pure as the flesh of a beautiful child. 

3 take it for granted there is no adequacy in the means 
^■^ grace per se ; there is no power in prayer, no power 
^^^ devotion, no power in faith, no power in the Holy 
^^Mjraraent. But, there is something Ij^ng behind tlie 
^'^^^ans of grace which is the expression of a lofty faith, of 
^ eublime trust, of a childlike dependence in the Lord 
^ ^sus Christ. Faith and the means go hand in hand. 
And, my friends, <* we speak that we do know, and tes- 
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tify that we have seen." You are not Bayed, because you 
haye failed to comply with the conditionary terms of the 
Gospel. 

What have you been doing ? According to your state- 
ment this morning, you have been reading Buddha and 
Mohammed, Zoroaster and Confucius, Huxley and Dar- 
win, Proctor and Draper ; you have read all of these with 
Strauss and Renan. You have sought Christ where He 
is not to be found. It will require a great deal of humil- 
ity for you to come down from your lofty pedestal of the 
pride of your understanding, and, as a little child, to ac- 
cept Jesus. " Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven." 

There is a deeper cause of your failure, viz ; the enmity 
of the carnal mind. "The carnal mind is in enmity 
against God ; it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be." You have left this feature out altogether. 
You have ignored this Gospel truth. Christianity is based 
upon the lapsed condition of man ; that he is indeed fallen. 
If man is not to be redeemed, there is no such thing as a 
Redeemer. From this fallen condition comes the enmity 
of the carnal mind ; and I assure you that if ever you 
reach the point of repentance you will realize the struggle 
between a foreign element in your nature, called depravity, 
and a foreign element from above, which is the grace of 
God. 

These are some of the reasons why you have failed to 
accept Christ, and why you are to-night in moral blind- 
ness. In conclusion, let me remind von of the remark 
foiTnerly made, that your acceptance or rejection of the 
claims of Christianity does not create or destroy those 
claims. They will abide forever. Jesus will reign above 
all; the Church will endure; His precious Bible will be 
the counsel of the good in all ages ; Christianity will con- 
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tiinie its triumphs ; will bridge the ocean ; will scale the 
mountains ; will make the valleys vocal with its hosaiinas. 
Christianity will continue to mold humanity until that 
humanity bears the image and the superscription of the 
Divine. And when you are dead, and sleeping in the 
grave of a skeptic, and the white marble slab is telling the 
passing stranger where you lie, when your unblessed soul 
shall stand trembling before the penetrating eye of the 
Omnipotent Judge ; when the world, assembled in solemn 
judgment, and the eternal destinies of the universe are 
trembling in the balance, then Christ will be crowned King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

O, my friends, remember this truth, that Christianity 
does not depend upon your acceptance or your rejection ; 
but you depend upon the Lord Jesus Christ. Then I be- 
seech you to accept Him in the plentitude of His grace. 
You should seek Him with the simplicity of a child ; you 
should receive Him to your heart of hearts saying, " Come 
in, my Master ; Thou hast patiently waited. Come in ; 
^ve me the sweet and faithful spirit of a little child ; give 
me that trust and faith that will bring me to live and abide 
in Thee, and then I shall be happy forever." 

It was my honor and privilege to be the pastor of the 
late Chief-Justice Chase. The day he left Washington 
for New York, his associate. Judge Miller, who was about 
to sail for Europe, called upon him to say farewell. Said 
the Chief-Justice, " I must go out to Edgwood and say 
good-bye to my old housekeeper ; enter the carriage and 
go with me, and we will converse on the way." It 
was a stormy day, and for one so feeble as was the 
Chief-Justice to undertake a ride in such a stonn^ 
and for such a purpose, was an expression of the sim- 
plicity of his great nature. The conversation turned 
on his health. Mr. Chase said, " My health is poor, but 
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my mind is clear, and my soul is at rest ; I have accepted 
Christ as my Saviour." Judge Miller replied, " I wish I 
could. There are difficulties in the way. I have been 
years in the contemplation of these great subjects." Mr. 
Chase replied, " There are questions in our profession 
which have never l)een settled, and never will be settled 
by human minds. We accept them as axioms in our pro- 
fession, and so, Brother Miller, I have accepted Jesus 
Christ as my Saviour, and I find rest in Him." 

The two judges parted. Miller to cross the ocean for 
Europe, and the Chief-Justice to leave Washington for 
New York, to die in the home of his daughter. Such 
was his last testimony, " I cannot comprehend the mys- 
teries of Christianity, but I accept the Divine Saviour as 
my Bedeemer." He has gone to his reward ; gone where 
no clouds vex the radiant skies of Paradise ; gone where 
he shall know as he is known. 



Christ at Home. 



But as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.— Joshua, xxiv, I'l. 

Older than the apostle8, older than the prophets, older 
than the patriarchs is the Family. Its origin is coeval with 
the race. Instituted by the Almight}' in the time of man's 
innocency, and recognized by mankind everj^where, it has 
descended to us through all tlie ages, it has existed in all 
nations, under all phases of civilization, and is to-day the 
hope of the world. As the Creator is more than the crea- 
ture, the fountain more than the stream, the seed more 
than the plant, so the family is more than the state and 
the Church. When states are dissolved, when churches 
are scattered, the family will remain — the bond of society 
and the memorial of our lost Eden. 

God's division of the human race is not into individuals, 
but into families. The inspired genealogies are records of 
each household, wherein was named the first-born son ; and 
by them Saint Luke was enabled to trace the genealogy 
of Christ from Joseph to Adam, and from Adam to God. 

The text is a noble resolve of a warrior and statesman 
full of years and full of honors. He lived in times of 
national degeneracy, and when idolatry had encroached 
upon the worship of the Living God. With all the ardor 
of a devout soul, he recalled the goodness of the Lord to 
His nation; and in words of impassioned elo(iuence por- 
trayed the same before the people. With a wisdom worthy 
a Solon or a Solomon, and fully appreciating the relation of 
home religion to the Church and to the State, he asserted 
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his magnificent resolve : " But as for me and my hoils^^ 
we will serve the Lord." 

I propose this morning to consider the powerful in- 
ducements to home religion in its relation to the house- 
hold, the state, and the Church. What is home in its 
manifold relations ? In its simplest sense, home is a place 
of abode. It may be a place adorned with all the elegance 
that art can create and all the luxury which wealth can 
procure ; where the pictures of the old masters adorn the 
walls, and the niches of the spacious halls are filled with 
mute but elegant statuary ; where by day the light streams 
through curtains of the rarest lace, and by night falls 
softly from golden chandeliers ; where fountains send up 
their sparkling waters, and murmur their perennial songs ; 
where plants from every clime fill the conservatory with 
their beauty and fragrance ; where birds from the tropics 
delight the eye with their gorgeous plumage, and banquet 
the air with ravaging song ; and where the fruits of every 
zone and the delicacies of each revolving season tempt 
the appetite and delight the taste. 

Or, it may be a place where happiness waits on honest 
industry, where comfort comes from competency rather 
than from affluence; where father and mother are the 
trees of the family garden, and where children are the 
birds that sing sweetly in the branches thereof; where the 
Bible spreads its feast of Truth and Love, where prayer 
bears heavenward the desire of the heart, and praise wafts 
on high the gratitude of the soul. 

Or, it may be a place where wretchedness and want hold 
their ghastly revels ; where bare floors, broken furniture, 
scanty fare, hard beds, and tattered garments, are as 
symbols of destruction ; where the face never smiles but 
in the idiotic laugh of drunken carousals ; where love is 
consumed by perpetual hate ; where parents are the living 
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dpecimeus of total depravity, and their children, born in 
sin and cradled in crime, are brought up for hell. 

To one or the other of these homes all men belong. 
As we stand on the marts of commerce, or in the great 
thoroughfares of cities where men do most congregate, and 
behold the surging tide of humanity as it rolls along its 
daily channels, we are startled with the thought that all 
these retire at night to one of the three homes, to reappear 
the next day the embodiment of such places. 

Taking home as the synonym of family, we are war- 
ranted in the conclusion that it is a Divine institution. In 
nothing is the wisdom of the Creator more conspicuous 
than in the institution of marriage. Marriage is not an 
accident, nor a human device, nor a civil rite, nor a tem- 
porary compact, but a Divine ordinance, clearly indicated 
by several significant facts. The number of births of each 
sex is substantially equal. This fact is not referable to any 
known law of our physical being, but must be referred 
to the supervision of Him who of old ordained the family 
for a beneficent purpose. 

Ask the most acute ancl the most intelligent physiol- 
o^st, and he can assign no reason why from generation to 
generation, and in all nations of the earth, there are just 
so many males and just so many females. Theologians 
assume that this indicates a special Providence, a Provi- 
dence that has reserved for itself certain rights, and inter- 
feres where law seems to be impossible. For I need not 
say to the eminent statesmen and jurists present that there 
are some things that law cannot do. And I take it for 
granted that law is incompetent to regulate the equal- 
ity of the sexes, that it requires the supervision of an In- 
telligent and All-wise Being. 

Marriage is indispensable for the proper care of helpless 
infancy and for the education of childhood. There is not 
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in the wide world a living thing more helpless and un- 
promising than man in his infancy. He is feeble and de- 
pendent beyond any other animal, and for a much longer 
period. He is less gifted than brutes of Ms own age, and 
cannot defend himself against the most insignificant enemy 
or the most inconsiderable danger. Nor is he less helpless 
and dependent mentally. He gives no promise of the 
higher faculties which he is to develop in life. His mind 
is a blank. For the nurture and culture of this feeble 
creature marriage is ordained. 

Around this oldest of human institutions Qtod has 
thrown the most solemn and impressive sanctions. Its 
muniments are threefold ; Divine and human law, afl^ity 
and equality of the sexes, mutual honor and happiness. 
And by Divine appointment the rights of marriage are 
threefold : authority, protection, and reciprocity. To the 
husband and father belongs the right of authority. He is 
the head of the family, the priest of the household, the 
vicegerent of the Almighty. To the wife belongs protec- 
tion against want of home, raiment, and dwelling. He 
who does not provide these is worse than an infidel. What 
the ivy is to the oak and the oak to the ivy, the wife is to 
the husband and the husband is to the wife. Hence the 
bond of wedded union is the great and beneficent law of 
reciprocity, based upon mutual choice and affection, based 
upon ^uivalents — a body for a body, a soul for a soul, a 
life for a life. When Adam received his beauteous Eve 
from the hand of the Creator, he said : " This is now bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh ; therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother and cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh." In the beginning, man was 
a perfect humanity, possessing in himself the manly at- 
tributes of strength, dignity, and courage, and the womanly 
attributes of grace, gentleness, and beauty. But when 
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-Eve was formed, he lost the latter but retained the former. 
Be, however, regained in marriage what he lost in wom- 
an's creation. But why was woman created out of a 
man's rib rather than out of some other bone ? She was 
iiot taken from^ the head, lest she should rule over him ; 
not from his feet, lest he should trample upon her ; but 
from his side, that she should be his equal ; from under his 
arm, that he might protect her ; from near his heart, that 
lie might cherish and love her. Herein is the true com- 
panionship of marriage, and to indicate the same but one 
^oman was created for the first man. What a stinging 
rebuke is this to the system of polygamy ! 

How beautifully is described the marriage relation by 
Saint Paul, in his letter to the Ephesians : " Husbands, love 
Tour wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and 
^ve himself for it." "Wives, submit yourselves mito 
j-our own husbands, as unto the Lord." The husband is 
ix) love ; the wife is to submit. There is an apparent harsh- 
ness in the difterence between these two commandments ; 
hut it is only apparent, for it is more difficult to love than 
to submit. It is eminently proper that there should be 
one ruling mind in the family, which, by Divine appoint- 
ment, is the husband. But this submission is not a cring- 
ing servitude, a servile obedience to a lordly husband, 
but a recognition of his headship in the government of the 
household. It is a gentle acquiescence in his decision, a 
cahn, dignified respect paid him who bears the image of 
God, whose representative he is. But lest the husband 
should prove the tyrant, the wife has certain reserved 
lights guaranteed by the text. She is to submit " as unto 
ihe Lord ; " that is, as unto God's appointed representative. 
The husband holds the relation to his own family that God 
lolds^to the universal family of man. K the husband is 
tUe representative of the Lord, then the husband should 
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be like the Lord ; and if* the husband is like the Lord, 
what wife would refuse submission to such a man ? In 
the succeeding verses, Paul runs the comparison between 
Christ and His Church and the husband and his wife. 
Christ is the Head of the Church ; the husband is the head 
of the wife. No woman should object to that, provided 
the husband is Christ-like. Then, there is a limit to man's 
authority, which is, likeness to Christ in purity, goodness, 
and fidelity. But when the husband is unlike Christ in 
his commands and in the exercise of his authority, then 
the woman's obligation of submission ceases. The hus- 
band cannot compel his wife to do wrong. He may be 
profligate, but he cannot compel her to be profligate ; he 
may be an infidel, but he cannot compel her to deny the 
Lord. He is bound to respect her rights of conscience to 
believe and to worship whom she thinks proper. Nor can 
he compel her to neglect her filial duties, nor to disre- 
gard her own happiness. These are her reserved rights, 
not surrendered by the marriage contract. 

But in all there is nothing of inferiority. The question 
of inferiority does not inhere in the command of submis- 
sion, but rather it is a question of authority. Our rulers 
are not necessarily our superiors. Under our form of gov- 
ernment every man is equal to every other man before 
the law. We are all peers of the realm. But for the 
purposes of government it is necessary that authority 
should be deposited somewhere. Hence, certain citizens, 
our equals, are invested with authority. So God, for rea- 
sons best known to Himself, has made the husband the 
depositary of domestic authority. But this authority is 
not limited to commanding the wife to do this or that, but 
rather relates to the support, happiness, and general con- 
trol of the household. Doubtless many a wife is the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral superior of her husband, but 
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this does not contravene the general law. It is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. In such case, where the wife is the 
superior of the husband, our pity should be with the man. 
We should pity the man who has been so foolhardy as to 
marry a superior ; for she would have the greater respon- 
sibility — the responsibility of superiority, physically, ment- 
ally, and morally, and God will hold her responsible. 
Pride and vanity should be removed far from her heart, 
and she should not take advantage of the poor creature 
who has been wedded to her in *^ inferiority. 

But what are the corresponding duties of husbands? 
They are to " love " their wives. Love implies two things : 
to take delight in a person, and to render that person 
happy. The slave may submit to the master's dictation, 
the subject to the behests of the ruler, the child to the 
command of the parent, the wife to the will of her hus- 
band, without a particle of love ; but the husband is to 
love his wife nolens voletis. There is no escape for him. 
He must delight in her to the exclusion of a thirl party, 
and he must render her happy to the extent of liis ability. 
He is bound to do it, or he disobeys God. The husband 
has the harder task. And all this is in harmony with 
natural law ; for man is happy in his married life only as 
he loves ; woman is happy only as she is loved. 

And how is the man to love his wife ? "As his own 
body; for no man ever yet hated his own flesh." ♦"As 
Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it," so ought 
men to love their wives — " as their own bodies." " He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself, for no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh ; but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as 
the Lord the Church." 

"We discover a powerful inducement to family religion 
in the fact that home is the scene of our sweetest joys and 
of our deepest sorrows. It is the scene of wedded love, 
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of parental affection, of filial reverence. There is felt tlie 
weight of this world's sorrows. A scandal may be a 
nine-days' wonder and soon forgotten by the outside world. 
But, like a growing cancer ; like a vulture feeding at the 
vitals ; like the shadow of the upas tree, the scandal will 
blight and annoy the loved ones at home. And so when 
misfortune comes, when a man can no longer live in a 
splendid palace or drive fast horses and equipages ; when 
he can no longer provide magnificent banquets for those 
who come simply for what they can eat and drink ; when 
these resources are all cut oft*, and he comes down to what 
may be called " medium circumstances," or to poverty, 
then this blow falls most heavily at home. And so, too, 
when death enters the homestead ; there may be sympa- 
thizing friends outside, but the great sorrow is in the home- 
circle. On occasions like thes^, how appropriate is religion 
with its soothing infiuences, with its consoling power, with 
its inspiring hopes ; and how admirably adapted are the 
promises of the Divine Gospel ! 

Religion imparts three essential things necessary to a 
happy home — amiability, contentment, devotion. 

Society is a masquerade. Few persons appear abroad 
as they appear in the bosom of their family. When in 
society, the best of us are conscious of restraint; we 
measure our words and guard our actions. The proud 
assume an air of humility; the aibbitious appear content; 
the passionate seem calm ; the petulant, patient ; the 
selfish, liberal ; the austere, gentle and yielding. We do 
this from a desire for the good opinions of others. There 
is a restraining inspiration which springs from the pres- 
ence of society. But amid the impenetrable secrecy of 
the household, the maskers lay aside their disguise. There 
the "holy are holy, and the filthy are filthy." There, 
nature is seen as it is. The motive to disguise has ceased 
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to operate. The poliehed man in society is at home the 
^couth husband and rough father. The sweet and ele- 
gant lady in company is the brawUng wife and the scold- 
ing motiier in the midst of her family. The amiable 
brother and gentle sister abroad are disagreeable and un- 
wind to each other in the family circle. 

But there are those who appear best at home. Care- 
less about the empty plaudits of others, they are happiest 
^hen surrounded with the loved ones at home. There 
^ey shine as stars of the first magnitude, while in pro- 
^cuous assemblies their steady light is lost in the dazzle 
of fashion, or obscured by the mist of the unnatural ex- 
citement of others. 

The fiumily is the best place on earth for a man to sit in 
judgment on himself It is next to the bar of God. There 
he sees himself as he will appear at the last day We 
form false judgments of our character outside. Our friends 
flatter us ; fhey tell us we are beautiful ; that we are ami- 
able, and kind, and gentle, and loving. But it is fake ; 
3Jid no one knows its falsity better than ourselves. It is, 
^^refore, in the household where the judgment of the last 
^^y begins ; and we are in the presence of the invisible 
j^dge. 

Ueligion enables us to display the best traits of character 
*^^d the sanctities of the family. Some jjcrsons chrxiw* 
honae to give vent to their spleen and to manifest their 
^™<5ontent Bather do so where no one thinks enough of 
y^ti to feel bad about it If you have to thunder, do it 
a^ay from the homestead ; but when you enter the dear 
^^d louse, have a cahu there like the calm of Heaven. Ke- 
°^^inber there is one at home that can be made to «uffer 
^ xio one else in this wide world. K vou have but one 
®^^vle, save it for vour wife. For ever\' man sliould look 
Well to the place of his death. He .rhoold be smrrounded 
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in his dying hours with associations that will recall the 
most pleasant recollections. 

Next to amiability comes contentment. What a world 
of meaning there is in that old song — 

•* Home, home — sweet, sweet home ! 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.^^ 

Doubtless society has its claims upon us, and coDunon 
courtesy requires that we should exchange the ordinary 
civilities of life and mingle socially with our friends. 
There are outside amusements, refined and intelligent, 
which we may enjoy. But there are no enjoyments on 
earth which should be preferred exclusively to those of 
home. What a sham life is that where the domestic circle 
is nightly abandoned for places of popular amusement ! 

To make home attractive is the highest triumph of 
woman. What woman here to-day would not prefer the 
honor of Washington's mother to the glory of Queen 
Elizabeth! She is to render home ftappy by physical 
comforts, and by books, by music, by flowers, by delight- 
ful conversation, by the sweetness of her spirit, and the 
gentleness of her deportment. Here is the true sphere 
of woman's influence. Not on thrones, not in legislative 
halls, not in short clothes ; but at home. The guardian 
of infancy, the instructor of childhood, the companion of 
youth, the partner of manhood, the comforter of old age, 
is woman. Here let her diminish sorrow by her sympathy, 
heighten joy by her gayety, soothe by her tenderness, dig- 
nify by her intelligence, and elevate by her devotion. 
For this is woman's part ; it is man's part to seek his 
highest happiness in such a home. And every true man 
would be proud of such a home, and with Goldsmith will 
sing — 

** In all my wanderings 'round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given me my share— . 
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I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting, by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill. 
Around my fire an evening-group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare, whom hound and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last." 

And home should be made intensely religious. You 
may display the best traits of character in the family ; you 
may be content with the refined and less excitable enjoy- 
ments of the household ; yet without religion the family 
will be as a splendidly furnished parlor on a midwinter's 
day, without a fire to cheer and comfort. 

Family religion consists of two elements, the pervading 
spirit, and the oftering of devotion. The difterence be- 
tween the one and the other is too marked. There is 
such a diflference between the prayers of acts and the 
prayers of lips. We should learn to distinguish between 
devotion and Godliness. The proud Pharisee ottered his 
devotions, but had not Godliness enpugh to justify him at 
home. The dominant spirit in the family-circle should be 
religion; nor should it be antagonized by the love of 
wealth, or of display, or of a desire to outdo, to outdress, 
to outlive others. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the prayers you 
oflfer morning and night around your family altar make 
up family religion. Let us look to the influence that shall 
permeate and refine every temper, that shall give a holy 
fervency to every word that is uttered. And yet I do not 
intend to ignore family devotion ; I intend to insist upon 
it, Alas for the house in which no prayer is heard ; where 
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tiie blessings of a kind Providence are bestowed ; yUmm 
the benedictions of the Almighty are showered upon 
the right hand and upon the left, and yet no voice of 
gratitude ascends to Him for these blessings. It seemi 
to me that those unsheltered houses are like the housa 
of the Egyptians when the Israelites were about to 
be delivered. You remember the angel passed throng 
Egypt, and whenever he came to a house on the door-pofit 
of which was the blood of the paschal lamb, the angel 
passed by, but when he came to a house not marked wiih 
the saving blood, the first-born of that house was slain. 
If the destroying angel should pass through our congre- 
gation and great city, alas, how many families would be 
found unsheltered by prayer. 

Family devotion flows, from necessity, out of the very 
constitution of the household. God is the author and 
sustainer of the family — the proprietor and benefact(» 
thereof. Therefore His existence should be recognized, 
and His goodness acknowledged in the family. The Bible 
is full of impressive examples. Jehovah revealed fflj 
secret touching the destruction of Sodom to Abraham, to 
whom He paid the compliment, " I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord to do justice and 
judgment." Thrice each day Daniel oftered prayer in his 
own house, in the city of Babylon. Paul said of Timothy, 
" From a youth thou hast known the Scriptures." And of ■ 
Cornelius, the centurion, it is said, that he " feared God 
with all his house." 

How restraining are the gracious influences of family 
religion upon parents and children, and how precious these 
influences will be in the years to come. " Thy children 
shall rise up and call thee blessed." Do you say therein 
no positive command for family prayer ? Is there a posi- 



oinmand to eat, or to take medicin^y or to build 
teSy or that woman ehould commune and be baptized f 
n plead inability? Do you coiAplain of press of 
Inlies ? Is your plea the want of confidence ? Alas 
•rayerless house, unsheltered by the Almighty ! 
re are three powerful motives to family religion, 
iefest is the education of childhood. It is at home 
pn to feel, think, and speak. All that is elementary 
dimental in our education we learn at home. It is 
Kiel-room of life. Time with its cares may crowd out 
imories of childhood, yet its impressions will abide. 
ristB can take us to sandstone formations reaching 
ard into the incalculable past, and there show us, on 
7as once the beach of an ancient sea, the marks of 
3ple, the memorial of some small waves, and the 
of the rain-drops which fell on its plastic shores, and 
the sun and wind have perpetuated for our eyes to see. 
rain-drops and ripples of tender childhood remain 
seashore of our life. It is a grand thought that 
ijority of all Christians are from Christian homes, 
ot true that the children of the religious are worse 
hose of the irreligious. It were in flat contradic- 
f all the laws of human nature if it were so. It 
confound all our rules of psycholog}'. The old 
r, ^ The parson's childrai are the worst in the par- 
9 not a £aet, as proved from the following stadsties 
>ed in New England : 

le fiunUies of S5 ministerE, there were 141 childreo orer 15 veate 
of whom 89 were worthr membere of the charefa ; I'O pious, hot 
mbers ; and of the Bomber. 19 un mini^terE of the Go^tei. 
sons were intemperate, while the remiiifiiDg S3 lire cttizene of 
loral chancter. 

J2 ChristUn fasojii^ wen 7SiC cbildreD orer 15 rears of a^e. of 
iSO are profesorf of religion : 4^ yiook. but not yroSobion; axkd 
isten ; 16 are intemperate : the fathers of 3 of them ose stroskg 



drink and the fathers of 2 others are opposed to temperance societifl^ 
while the remaining 284 are respectable citizens. Kow^^elect in this or 
any other city, 207 families, in which are 937 children over 15 yean, j 
of age, and where the parents are not Christians, and find, if you can, 
639 professors of religion, 60 ministers of the €K)spel, 317 respectable 
citizens who are not church members, and of the whole 937 children 
only 22 who are intemperate, and whose intemperance may be traced to 
the example of the fathers. Nay more. You must show that these 987 
children of irreligious parents are more moral, religious, and respecta- 
ble than those of Christian parents. 

Then what is the testimony of the history of the Church 
on this point ? Where is Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Samuel, Solomon, Timothy, Augustin, Luther, Baxter, 
Doddrige, Newton, Calvin, and Wesley? Who are the 
good of all ages ? Are they not the children of Christian 
homes ? Who are those that fill places of honor, whether 
in the Church or in the state? Is not the family the 
fontal source of all social purity and excellency? What 
encouragement is this to parents to believe m Gk>d and 
pray for those committed to their care. K such is the 
influence on childhood, what is the power on the Church? 
The future battle-field of Protestantism in this country is 
the cradle ; and the great question between the Protestant 
and the Catholic is, Who shall have the child ? Protestant 
Christianity hafl flourished here beyond precedent because ; 
we have had the Christian family and the Sunday-school. 
Seven-eighths of all our churchrmembers are from these 
two sources, and the same is true of the state. 

God, who is wiser than the wise, commanded the Jews 
to teach His laws to their children. Solou, Draco, and 
Lycurgus gave heed to the education of the children of 
Greece, composed their laws in verse, and mothers sang 
them to their children ; and had Greece had the Divine 
reli^on she would be in her glory to-day. As are the 
homes so is the state. Children are homes exposed to 
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|)tib)ic view. Society is the aggregation of families, and 
should everywhere reflect tlie character of the hittor. 
Take the facts as they are found in criminal statistics, and 
we will see the relation of childhood to the state. 

Christians, I appeal to you in behalf of family religion ; 
philanthropists, I appeal to you in behalf of all Godlike 
charity ; statesmen, I appeal to you in behalf of the 
country we love so well. Give me the homes and 
the Republic shall live forever. Give me the religious 
education of childhood, and that dear old flag shall ever 
-wave until its starry folds, like a parched scroll, shall be 
rolled together by the fires of the last day. 



What is Your Excuse? 



And they all with one consent began to make excuse.— Luke, xiv, 18, 

There is a seeming improbability on the very face of 
this parable. It amounts to a law in social life that the 
majority of the invited guests accept the invitations of 
their host. And this law is observed nine times out of 
ten when the invitation is to a great feast. The induce- 
ment to accept is the stronger when the host occupies a 
high social position, whose invitation is an honor conferred 
upon the guest, and the acceptance of which cannot en- 
hance the honor of the host. And the inducement to 
accept is intensified by the greatness of the occasion, by 
the magnificence of the feast provided. The invitation of 
ordinary pemons, and for ordinary occasions, may be de- 
clined with respectful regrets. But the parable supposes 
the high social position of the host and the superior char- 
acter of the occasion. According to our Lord, " a certain 
man made a great supper and bade many," but " they all 
with one consent began to make excuse." 

What is the explanation to this exception to the imme- 
morial and universal custom of social life? Admitting 
the improbability of the case, we are bound to concede 
the possibility. A parable is a figure of speech based upon 
what has been or what may be. It is suflftcient foi* rhetoric 
and logic that the supposed case is possible. What are 
the facts in the case ? The rulers and priests, the scribes 
and the Pharisees, who composed the Jewish aristocracy, 
rejected Christ as the Savior ; they declined to come to 
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the Gospel-feast. After they had excused themselves, the 
Master sent invitations — fii'st, to tlie ordinary ix>or of tlie 
city, and then to the outcasts of society ; and lience the 
saying, " The common people heard Ilim gladly." This 
is history, for His enemies triumphantly asked, " Have 
any of the rulers of the l^harisees believed on Him?" 
And His disciples as triumphantly asserted, " The com- 
mon people heard Him gladly." 

The design of the parable is to show how men excuse 
themselves for not accepting Christ as th^ir Savior ; and 
it is our purpose this morning to illustrate and apply the 
same thought. 

What are some of the excuses otlered as reasons why 
religious duties are not performed ? 

Two great thoughts press themselves upon the mind, 
suggested by this subject. 

Christianity is a fact or a fiction ; a Divine verity, or an 
inexecrable imposition. Between these two extremes there 
is no middle ground. All its claims, all its assertions, all 
its doctrines, all its institutions, all its agencies, all the 
hopes it inspires and the feara it alarms, warrant such a 
conclusion. If a fiction and an imposture, behold the 
result. How changed must be our opinion of Moses and 
the prophets, of Christ and His apostles, of the martyrs 
and their followers. Viewed from this stand-point, worship 
is folly, virtue a fiction, fear a chimera, duty a fancy, hope 
a delusion, and heaven a dream. But if Christianity is a 
Divine truth and a sublirne fact, the reverse of the afore- 
said is true ; and, if true, what excuse is valid in the sight 
of God and man ? 

The other great thought is the absurdity of asking to 
be excused from the performance of those duties which iu 
theory are acknowledged as imperative. The obligations 
of religion are binding, or they are not. If they are not, . 
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then excuses are unnecessary ; if they are, then excuses 
^re not valid, whatever they may be. 

How unreasonable for a soldier to ask to be excused 
from duty when on the eve of a battle, or a statesman 
in the hour of national peril, or a husband when danger 
threatens the wife of his choice and the children of his 
marriage. 
The brave, the manly, question is, Wliat is duty ? 
What are some of the excuses ? Perhaps one of the 
ttiost subtle and self-satisfying excuses of our times is ex- 
p-Tcssed in those modest words : "I am not good enough." 
A-bstractly considered, there is really something noble in 
this excuse when inspired by a true ideal of the Ohris- 
ti2^n life and character. It supposes a clear conception and 
^ true appreciation of a pious life. But it has an impossi- 
*>ility for its base, and is the cover of a satauic thought. 

Ill their very nature, ideals are impossible of realization. 
^iiice the days of Phidias, when he sculptured his magnifi- 
cent Minerva and his grand Olympian Jupiter ; since the 
^^3's of Raphael, who di^ew his beautiful cartoons upon 
*'^^ walls of the Sistine Chapel; since the days of 
^^^hael Ans^elo, who conceived the mascniticence of Saint 
^ iter's ; since the days that Joshua Reynolds pictured 
^^"S- Siddons as representing the Tragic Muse; since the 
^^ysa that Church painted the Heart of the Andes ; since 
^^ days that Rosa Bonheur painted a horse, an ox, and a 
®^^ep as no other artist could ; since that day down to the 
P^^Sent time no artist has ever realized his ideal. Others 
^^^y stand before these masterpieces and behold them 
^^h admiration ; but there is a standard in the mind of 
^ artist which he has not attained. He sees defects not 
^t^cted by the eye of others, and he realizes that the 
^^icipations he cherished have not been fullilled. 
^»Vliat millionaire has ever cried, "enough?" What 
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millionaire, since the day of Croesus, has attained to the 
standard of a rich man, according to his ideal ? Million- 
aires do not estimate their wealtli by what they have, but 
by what they have not. They feel rich when they com- 
pare themselves to other individuals, but poor when they 
contrast their possessions with those of a nation. Were 
they to compare themselves with men of moderate means 
they might be content. But what is a million, or two mil- 
lions, compared to the hundreds and thousands of millions 
of a nation ? What warrior, since the days that Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, or the son of Philip wept upon the 
banks of the Indus, or Bonaparte held the keys of all the 
palaces of Europe — what warrior has ever realized his 
dreams of glory ? Wliat student, since the days of Aristotle 
down to Sir Isaac Newton, has ever realized all his dreams 
of science ? Tlie great Newton could say, when in the 
prime of his scholarehip, that he was but gathering pebbles 
on the shores of science, and had not reached the depths 
beyond. What father has realized his cherished hopes 
touching a son, or a mother touching a darling daughter? 
Maiden never found in man all that she had pictured to 
hereelf in the happiest horn's of girlhood. 

Our ideals remain pictures in the memory, but never 
become facts in life. Is the religious life an exception to 
this rule ? Your religious ideals may be extravagant fan- 
cies — some pictured saint on the canvas of genius; 
some Christian portraiture, drawn by the skillful hand of 
poet or orator; some saintly man or woman, whose inner 
life was known only to God ; some beautiful Joseph, in 
whose character blended so many virtues; some Mary 
Magdalene, won by the tenderness and transformed by 
the power of Jesus ; some Saul of Tarsus, whose self- 
abnegation approached that of the Savior. 

Are we to cease om* efforts because we fail to reach ou 
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The artist must toil on, toil on to the last, and then die 
disappointed ; for the path of human progress is strewn 
"With the ruins of tlie formative efforts of the mighty past. 
The scholar toils on for new acquisitions, and the million- 
sire for larger accessions of wealth. 80 in the Christian 
We there seems to be a starting-point; just as 8ir Isaac 
Newton learned his arithmetic; just as Doddridge had 
the fires of his imagination kindled, as the nurse pointed 
hini to the pictures on the old tire-board. There must be 
a beginning. Saints are not made, like Minerva, i'rom 
the head of Jupiter. A saintly character is not the work 
^f a day, but rather the work of a life ; nay, a work of 
eternity. 

Go to Rome, and hard by the C^apitoline Hill is a little 

church, and in that church is one of the most marvelous 

P^^Ucts of the chisel. It is Thorwaldsen's statue of 

Christ. Into his studio he brought a piece of Parian 

^^rble, which was without form or comeliness. Folding 

'iis arms upon his breast, he looked upon, that uncomely 

^3,rble and in his mind there was the ideal of a marble 

^^rist, such as never was in the imagination of any other 

artist ; then with chisel and hammer he began his work. 

^^ first tlie work was rough; but as the sculptor advanced, 

. pe inspired genius to the finishing touches. When the 

iHiage was finished, half doubtful of his success, he threw 

^ ^aiivas over it. lie called his little girl, whom he had 

*^^Ught up in the admonition of the Lord, and suddenly 

^trawing the curtain, he asked, " My child, who is that ?" 

}^^ blue eyes of the little girl gazed upon that marvelous 

piece of statuary, and then folding her hands in adniira- 

]^^y exclaimed, " I do not know, my father, but it seems 

^^ my Savior." Yet, Thorwaldsen atfirms that it was 

J^pt equal to the ideal Christ that ever lived foi' years in 

^^ imagination. That wonderful work had a beginning, 

^d now fills us with admiration. 
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Nut good enough ? You are good enough to repent ; 
good enough to cry for mercy; good enough to throw 
yourself at the foot of the cross ; good enough to attract 
the attention of the Savior to your prayers ; good enough 
to have angels hover over you and bear on liigh the news 
of your conversion. 

There is another excuse, not so noble, not less subtle, 
but more potent in its deterring force, and whicli has its 
inspiration in feai\ It is an excuse largely true of public 
men, that were they to profess Christ, their motives would 
be impugned. Such persons deserve om* sympathy ; their 
fears ai'e justified by the spirit of our age. The manner 
in which the motives of public men are dealt with by the 
press, by political pai*tisans, and envious persons, is repre- 
hensible to the last degree. 

If a citizen bestows upon a conmmnity a noble charity, 
there are a thousand ready to ascribe the act to a desire for 
fame and to bear the honored title of " benefactor of his 
kind." Such were the criticisms on Mr. Peabodv's dona- - 
tions here and in England. The rich are placed in this w 
dilemma ; they are denounced as selfish if they do not give ; - 
they are denounced as ambitious for fame if they do give. « 
Give or not give, they are assailed by heartless and en — 
vious persons. But the benevolent must endure suchtza 
slanders and not be deterred from their deeds of charity ^ 

If an official of the government sets his face against £^ 
great social wrong, tirmly opposes official corruption, (1<^— ^ 
feats the plans of those who would rise to power by th«^ ^ 
abuse of the confidence reposed in them, the motives o^:^ 
such an officer are denounced as selfish. 

If a presiding judgi^, gifted wdth broader views an- -i 
deeper convictions than fall to the lot of ordinary minds^ 
is conscientious in his interpretations of law, and decide 
— dnst a pubUc evil, he is pronounced ambitious to 
the patronage of tlxQ Church, 
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I But men forget that motives belong to God, and he is 
an intruder into the domain of the Almighty Judge who 
presumes to pronounce on the character of human motives. 
He may sit in judgment on actions, on words, on thoughts 
expreissed, but neither man nor angel is competent to judge 
of the incentives of life. 

But such is life. Such is the history of our race. Such 
has been and is the lot of every public man. Because 
^Moses defended his oppressed brethren in Egypt, the op- 
probrious question was asked, " Who made thee a prince 
^nd a judge over us ?" Because Daniel insisted on otter- 
iug prayer to the living God, the satrajDs of Babylon ac- 
<^U8ed him of disloyalty to the king, and had him thrown 
iuto the lions' den. When Paul accepted Christ as his 
Savior his motives were questioned, and Ananias at Da- 
i^ascus and the apostles at Jerusalem declined to receive 
him as a disciple. When the Almighty declared Job "a 
periect and an upright man," Satan inquired, " Doth Job 
fe^^r God for naught?" Take from him his wealth and 
" he will cui'se Thee to Thy face." Nor was the Divine 
Foster exempt. Notwithstanding the purity of His life, 
tti.^ wisdom of His teachings, and the benevolence of His 
nciiracles. His enemies charged Him as being the ally of 
tti^ devil and in league with hell. 

Of all the good, dead or living, who has escaped the 
cliarge of base and seltisli motives ? But should these in- 
^^tiuations deter you from conscious duty ? Are you a 
^*^an of moral courage if you are so deterred ? You do 
ttiauy noble acts heedless of such insinuations, and pos- 
t^rity will rise up and call you blessed. Advance one 
®^p higher. Do your duty to Christ, and He will call you 
^^ssed forever more. 

Shall we neglect the duty that we owe to the Almighty, 
^Uty that we owe to the Divine Savior, a duty that we 
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owe to ourselves, a duty that we owe to the spirits of the 
loved ones who have passed beyond, a duty that we owe 
to the whole universe of intelligence, and shall we fail to 
do our duty because motives may be impugned ? How 
were it |>os8ible to make progress in any department of 
reform if men hesitate because they are misrepresented ? 
Ah, my friends, the manly and the great question is not 
what men shall say of us, but the manly and the great 
question is, What is duty ? Duty is more than succesB ; 
duty is more than human applause ; duty is more than 
life ; duty is the highest standard of manhood, and at the 
last day a man will be measured in the royalty of his 
manhood by duty done. 

Another excuse, which is not so subtle, j'et it is as re- 
straining as the first and the second ; an excuse that is 
drawn from the defects of those who belong to the visible 
body of Christ. For argument's sake, let us concede what 
is asserted, for in argument much is gained by concession, 
and we concede that the objection is well taken ; but I 
infer from a ministry of a quarter of a century, from a 
careful ol servation, that the defects of Christians are ex- 
aggerated ; their foibles are magnified into faults, and their 
erroi's of judgment into impure motives. I take it for 
granted that there is a far less percentage of defective 
Christians in the Church of God than is usually su^)- 
posed. A paragraph is going the rounds of the papei*8 
to-day, to the efl:ect that only one in seven of all the pix)- 
bationers received into the Methodist Episcopal church 
are received into full membership in that church ; whereas— 
a careful study of church statistics proves that instead otm 
there being only one in seven, more than two-thirds of alW 
that have been received on probation in the Methodisl^ 
Episcopal church remain honored members of the same=--- 
Suppose that we grant these defects, of what avail wj] 
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that be to you, on whom God ha^ imposed a great aud a 
solemn duty ? If I were to ofter apology lor these, my 
brethren, I would remind yon that they are suhjeot to 
temptations such as do not tall to the lot of the man of the 
^orld, that they pass through ordeals of which you of the 
^orld are strangei's ; and, that it is the persistent, never- 
djing purpose of the devil to bring Christianity into dis- 
^ace by the failure of Christiiui men. You are wrong, 
^J^ friend, in the standard by which you judge of the de- 
fects of Christian people. You bring the worst church- 
^oxnber and the best man of the world and place them in 
^^titrast ; rather, you should bring the best man of the 
^oxld and the best church-member, the worst man of the 
^<^jld and the worst church member. And then, sir, God 
^^cl angels the witnesses, the com2)arison and the contrast 
^^Xl appear in favor of practical Christianity. 

33Qt shall this be considered a valid excuse ? If this 

^^xe the logic of life, how were it possible for any reform 

^^ advance a single step. Take the great temperance 

^^^vement that is now struggling for a complete victory; 

^Ice the great struggle for universal freedom ; take any 

^^lier reform of the hour, and if estimated by the defects 

^* their advocates, or if these defects form a valid excuse 

*^x* others not to assist in such reform, how would it be 

P^^^sible for society to advance from ignorance to knowl- 

^^ge, from vice to virtue, from earth to heaven ? No, my 

^^"^^uds, this excuse is not valid ; it will not stand. Xo 

^^^itter what may be the faults of those around us, the 

^^n and the simple question is, Am I doing my duty ? 

^^t let us turn the tables. You judge Christian men and 

y^ii denounce them l^ecause they do not practice what 

^^y profess. Granted, for argument's sake. Xow, what 

stiall the infidel and the heathen say of you who believe 

^tat you do not practice. You believe in God, in a future 
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judgment, in personal responsibility, in the necessity a 
regeneration, in the atonement made by Jesus Christ ; yoi 
believe that if you do not repent and are not saved by Ha 
Lord Jesus, vou will be lost forever. There is an incon 
sistency between your theory and your practice, betweei 
what you do and do not do. Let us therefore turn the table 
to-day, and ask these perpetual croakers touching the de 
fects of Christian people whether they are not in the sanw 
boat. K Christians ai'e hypocrites, what are you ? If thes^ 
men and women do not live up to the standard tliey pro 
fess, and you denounce them unworthy of your respect 
then what shall we say of you men brought up in th< 
Church and solemnly believing in the Holy Book, and ir 
all the tremendous verities of Christianity, and yet yoi 
to-day are in your sifis, cold, without God, and \vithou' 
hope in the world. Ah, my friends, there is an old say 
ing that " consistency is a jewel ;" but, it is a jewel very fe\^ 
men possess. I have seen these croakera in the congrega- 
tion holding up the ragged garments of a Christian's de 
fects just as if that would be sufficient to shield them itom 
the fires of the last day. 

Not a few, observing these defects in others, hesitate tc 
enter a Christian life lest they themselves should fail. 
There can be no doubt there is nmch sincerity in this, foi 
in our dreams of the Christian life, in our ideals of a life 
of piety, we start back with horror at the tlionght of beius 
a backslider in heart and in faith, and there can be u* 
doul)t that this fact deters many ; and some who are her 
to-day are deterred by the possibility that they may maki 
shipwreck of faith. But the ol)jection cannot be valid, i'c 
the simple reason that man's preserver is not himself; ai*. 
the origin and the subtilty of the temptation is just in this= 
that the devil would make you believe that the preser^ 
ing power is in you and not in God. Ah, my friencl 
ft 
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yotl ai*e not your own preserver, but there is One on high 
who is truer than the truest, who never sleeps, who throws 
the aegis of His power over those who confide in Him, and 
who, if necessary, will send twelve lefj:ions of angels for 
your protection. Yon are, therefore, to eonnnence these 
duties, commence them intensely, earnestly assuming a 
responsibility and a trust in (iod as your preserver. 

And then comes the cry from on all hands, "There is 
^"ne enough." Time enough ! A hrotlier minister was 
pi'eparing a sermon on these impressive words : " Now is 
the accepted time; now is the day of salvation." In the 
^idst of his arduous studies he fell asleep, dreamed he 
^ent to hell; and as he entered, a council was in session, 
*^cl the subject of discussion was, How is it possible for us 
t^ keep men away from Christ ? One rose in the satanic 
c^vincil and said: " I wall go to the land of the children of 
^^n and tell them there is no God." But others responded, 
" There are too many proofs of the handiworks of God in 
tl^^ heavens above and the earth beneath." Another rose 
^^'^clsaid, " I will go and persuade the children of men 
^^ at the Bible is a fable; that Christ is an imposition; 
^t^at heaven is a dream." But others exclaimed, " You 
^^iinot persuade men to this, for there are too many li\'ing 
witnesses to the reality of religion and Divinity of Christ." 
-^tid then in that pandemonium, in that satanic council, 
^^"^e of the leaders, bearing the appearance of age, and 
^^ing more subtle than the rest, arose, and said, "I will 
?^ to the land of the children of men ; I w411 tell them 
*H^re is a God, that Jesus is Divine, that the Bible is true. 
^ 'Vvill tell them that there is a heaven where " the wicked 
^^ase from troubling and the weary are at rest." I will tell 
^t^ein there is a world where the worm dieth not, and the 
"-^^8 are not quenched. I will tell them of all this in lan- 
K^sge that cannot be misunderstood ; and then I will tell 
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them " there is time enough." Hell resounded with 
plause; those infernal hands clapped to the wisdom ^^r)f 
that sage devil, who, on his broad black pinions soaf^E:^ 
through the air of hell to the land of the children of mo ii. 
And since then he has been preaching procrastinati<::^»- n. 
My friends, there is danger in delay. 

I hold in my hand a sponge, a beautiful sponge, so 3<=z=)ft 
that it would not fret an infant's cheek. Perhaps it gi-^^w 
in the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and some A w^ 
diver brought it up. In that sponge there is an elenv- 
that will transform it into flint ; that si lex or silicions nz 
ter has attractive power, and from the air it attracts 
native substance ; and in process of time that 8ix)nge tl 
would not fret an infant's cheek will become as hard 
flint. 

Such is the progress of evil and hardness in the hunti^^" 
soul. "And they all began with one consent to make e^ ^' 
cuse." Say not. There is time enough. Time enoug^^ * 
when the waters are wearing the stone, and the mountai^^^ 
are crumbling and falling to naught ! Time enough ? wh^^'^ 
sun, moon, and stars are hastening to their doom ! Tin^==^^ 
enough ? when " our hearts, though stout and brave, stL T> 
like muffled drums, are beating funeral marches to t^fc^ 
grave !" Time enough ? when the calls of mercy grc:^^ 
fainter each succeeding day ! Time enough ? when si- 
are multiplying, duties are undone, and Christ neglecte 

" Hasten, sinner, to be wise I 

Stay not for the morrow's sun : 
Wisdom if you still despise, 
Harder is it to be won." 
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The Hiding-Places of God. 

; \J>- - - 

Verily, Thou art a God that hidest Thyself.— Isaiah, xlv, 15. 

Isaiah is the most distinguished of prophets; distin- 
guished for his learning, for his eloquence, and especially 
for his portraitures of the glorious Messiah. He was of 
ttie tribe of Judah, and belonged to the royalty of the 
land — a descendant of Da\nd. His thoufi^hts are sublim^, 
^18 discourses magnificent, his prophecies marvelous for 
their scope and in their fulfillment. The chapter froTii 
'^liich the text is taken is a remarkable dissertation upon 
the providence of God in the history of men and of na- 
tions. The text is a conclusion from a recital of the won- 
derful dealings of the Almighty in raising up Cyrus, the 
Persian, to deliver the Jewish captives from Babylon, 
I'estore those captives to their native lands, rebuild Jerusa- 
lem and the temple, and dedicate the temple to the ser- 
Vice and worship of Almighty God. After the careful 
pi'esentation of these different facts, the grouping together 
^t events, the marshaling of nations, the selecting of in- 
dividuals, the prophet exclaims, " Verily, Thou art a God 
^hat hidest Thyself." 

I therefore call your earnest and prayerful attention to 

^^^ discussion of the single proposition, that results declare 

'^^ presence and the designs of God, both in the Church 

^}^^ in the world. We are accustomed to hear from the 

^P® of our pastors sennons on the Divine ubicjuity. We 

^^Ve grown familiar with those sajings of Inspired Writ 

^^^ch assure us that He fills immensity; that the wings of 

delivered Sunday, April 23, 187C. 
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the morning cannot hear ns from Ilim ; that the clods of ttie 
valley cannot hide us from Ilis gaze ; that if we make our 
bed in hell, behold, He is there ; that it is impossible to 
anticipate a single point of illimitable space where He is 
not. And our hearts have grown warm as our intellects 
have become luminous under the magnificent descriptions 
of our pastors touching the Divine omnipresence. But it 
is a rare thing that they instruct us touching the present 
invisibility of God: whether that invisibility is a great 
necessity gi'owing out of the immensity of His nature, 
growing out of the limitation of our own capacity — whether 
it is such a necessity, or whether it is the result of a con- 
tingency, of something that has transpired ; w hether it is a 
necessity or a penalty. I trust that I shall not be accused 
of heterodoxy if I assume the position this morning that 
the present invisibility of God is the result of sin. 

No one can predicate necessity touching the Di\nne nar- 
ture. It is not possible for us, with all our knowledge, toi 
suppose that this invisibility is a necessity from His nature r 
for He who is omnipresent must have the power to mani- 
fest himself peraon ally as an individual, ^\Hng himself sucb 
a personal manifestation as to be appreciated by His inteLi 
ligent creatures, whether men or angels. If we cannon 
aver necessity for this invisibility, which brings doubts t^ 
the mind and fears to the heart, and frequently wreathes^ 
the brow with gloom of the future, then may we not asser^ 
that this present invisibility is the result of an act on th— ; 
part of man — that it is a penalty executed now^ because 
transgression ? 

What are the facts ? I assure von that as I meditate 
this subject the facts accumulate, and are so convincir 
that they bring relief to my own mind. The Almigh 
had a manifested presence in Eden prior to the fall of ma 
He came "in the cool of the day;" He was the Di^^l 
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companion of man ; He came as a father ; His presence 
was seen ; His voice was heard ; and whatever attributes 
belonged to the personaMty, and to the manifestation of 
pei'soiiality, were appreciated by Adam and Eve ; and that 
visible presence would have continued liad not man sin- 
ged. It did continue up to the first transgression, and 
^he last pereonal appearance of the Almiglity to the first 
'^an was to pronounce sentence upon him, upon the 
Ionian, upon the serpent, and to drive them out; and 
then tlie Almighty departed, withch^ew from this world 
that visible i)resence which was Adam's heaven, and which 
^^'ill be our heaven when we have passed the mystic Jor- 
^lan of death. 

And then consider that the Scriptures everywhere lament 

^1^8 invisibility. " Thou art a God that hidest thyself"— 

something extraordinary. " Thou hidest Thy face, and I 

^^^ troubled." Job says, " I go forward, and lie is not 

there; and backward, and I see Ilim not; on the left 

l^arul, where He doth work, and I perceive Him not. He 

^^^<leth himself on the rig-ht hand, and I do not behold 

^iirn." It is an assertion that " no man shall see His face 

^>k1 live " — not from the want of capacity, but because of 

^'he sinfulness of the individual. Hell itself will consist 

• 

^^^ the absence of the visible Divine presence. The wicked 

^^'^ to be driven from the presence of the Lord and from 

he glory of His power ; not from His ubiquity — that were 

^^^ impossibility, for God has a presence in hell as He has 

^ Pi'esence in heaven ; but it is a presence that is not visi- 

^^^- God's presence makes hell as God's presence makes 

^^aven, but it is a different kind of presence, of dominion, 

^^ Power, of knowledge ; not a presence of visibility. In 

ioaveu there is a presence of wisdom and power and love 

^*»U \asibility. We are therefore to consider these Scrip- 

^^es as teaching this great fact, that the present invisi- 
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bility of the Alniiglity is the result of original transgres- 
Hioii. 

And tlien see liow the good have desired this presence. 
Moses savs, " Show Tne Thy fflory. I have been enabled 
to work stiipeiidons wonders nix)n land and sea ; upon 
mind and matter. I have behehl the manna, the cloud by 
day, and tlie pillar of fire by night ; but this is not suffi- 
cient. Show me lliy glory; let me see Thee!" And 
Job in the anguish of his heart cries out, "O that I knew 
where I mii^ht find Ilim ! I would come even to His seat. 
I would order my cause before Him. I would fill my 
mouth with arguments." Notwithstanding the Master had 
been with His disciples so long, yet in the very extremity 
of the last hour, Philij), whose very name was the symbol 
of Christian love, cries out, " Show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us." The reply was, " He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father." And yet there was this deep and 
anxious desire in the apostolic heart to see the Invisible 
One. 

And then let us consider, as another argument, cumu- 
lative in its nature, the personal appearances of the Al- 
mighty, albeit only in a shrouded form, in a mask, since He 
departed from Eden. The first appearance was in the 
Noachian rainbow that was thrown athwart the storm- 
capped cloud ; then, in the person of a traveler, with gar- 
ments covered with dust. He appeared to Abraham on the 
plains of Mamre, and conversed with the patriarch; then 
on Mount Horeb there was a display of the Divine 
glory ; He passed by, and Moses could not behold His face, 
but beheld the floating of His magnificent robe. There 
was a visible presence in the fiery furnace. There was a 
personal appearance to Saul of Tarsus. There was a 
personal appearance to John on the Isle of Patmos. The 
culmination of these personal manifestations was in the 
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advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, " in whom dwelleth all the 

fullness of the Godhead bodily." Taking upon Ilini the 

form of a man, lie was born of a woman, born under the 

law ; and hence it can be said, " He who hath seen Me 

hath seen the Father also." 

Remember also one other great fact, that at last the 
blessed are to be received into the Divine presence : " It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
w-heu He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is." And Job says, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
^^i*th; and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ; whom I shall see 
^^^ myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another." 
-^nd the Psalmist says, " In Thy presence is fullness of joy ; 
^t Thy right hand are pleasures for evermore." And in one 
^t his grand and rapturous moments Saint Paul exclaims, 
" I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, 
^^d to be with Christ; which is far better." AH these facts 
So to prove the one that we have argued, that the present 
^^visibility of the Divine Being, which brings feai-s to the 
^inds and doubts to the heart, is the result of transgres- 
sion ; and they prove also the other great fact, that by and 
^y We shall enter into the presence of the Most High ; 
■*^deii shall be regained, re-opened, and we shall behold 
the Almighty in His glory. 

^ow the question occurs. Does this invisibility iieces- 
s^^ly tend to atheism, to atheistic doubts ? Let us see. The 
^Ui Verse is an expression of a thought. It was Paley's t'a- 
^^us argument, that a traveler passing over a heath sud- 
^lily discovers a watch, the like of which he had never 
. ^^n before. He examines it, its machinery, its springs, 
*^ vvheels, and looks upon its dial ; lie observes its figures, 
^^U the hands. The watch is the expression of a thought. 
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Tlie watch declares the watch-maker. This was Palev's 
argiinient to prove the existence of a Di^nue Being. The 
argument hiis never been overthrown. Both illustratiou 
and argument remain the admiration of the seholastics 
and tlie loid^ians of our own dav. Palev's illustration 
may be ampliiied. This noble chiu'ch is a thought. Its 
beautiful exterior, its noble spire, its graceful arches — the 
entire structure, was once a thought in the mind of the 
architect; it is the expression of a thought. Saint Paul's, 
in London, with its grand aisles, its lofty columns, its mag- 
nificent swelling dome — that great cathedral, the boast of 
I'rotestant Christendom, once floated in tlie imagination 
of Christopher Wren. From that imagination it was trans- 
ferred, and now looms up as an evidence of the genius of 
the past, to excite the admiration of the present. This is 
true of every work of art. Those famous cartoons of 
Kai)hael, in the Sistine Chapel of Rome ; ITiorwaldsen's 
Clirist, that stands in the little Church of Santa Martina, 
in the Eternal City ; Guido's Hope — every work of art is ^«-S 
a thought, and once lived in its amplitude and glory in the 
imagination of the artist. 

What is true of art is true of the universe. Tliis uni- 
verse floated like a beautiful vision in the imagination of 
the Almighty. Whatever was the original conception, it 
was unfolded in amplitude and glory, llence it is not too 
much to say the universe is a thought; the sun is a 
thought ; the moon is a thought ; the stars are so many 
thoughts. The flower that blooms by the wayside is a / ^ 

thought of l)eauty ; the oak of a hundred years is a thought / ^< 

of strengtli. Adam stood in tlie imagination of the J ^^^^ 
Almighty; and God spake, and it was done. The first 
woman rose up before the imagination of the great 
Creator; He commanded, and she w^as. Effects declare 
the existence of the Almiglity ; effec\& OL^A-ax^ the ^res- 
euco and the designs of the great Ood, 
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Let US look after some of the hiding-places of Jehovah, 
rhere is nothing in the whole realm of nature in which 
there is so much of weakness and so nmch of strength as 
Lia the acorn-cup. Behold it, of an oval form, with a 
rough exterior. Within is the kernel, of oblong, smooth 
ex:terior. The winter's wind shakes the acorn from the 
parent oak ; it falls upon the ground ; the leaves descend 
a^iid cover it ; the snows and rains fall upon it, and those 
leaves decay; that cup decays; the kernel also; but within 
it is a promise of a future life. From the bosom of the 
earth comes a tender plant ; it grows into gigantic pro- 
portions; the oak stands before us, and on its giant 
branches are thousands of acorn-cups. The winds of winter 
stiake that tree and bear those acorn-cups over a vast area 
^i territory. From each one conies up a tree. We be- 
^<^ld the oaken forest. The woodman, with ax, enters ; 
^^^ trees are cut down ; the ship-builder from those tim- 
"^^rs constructs the keel and the ribs of the vessels ; and 
®^0Uj like a thing of life, the ship floats upon the bosom 
^^ the great deep. Navies are in an acorn — such navies 
^ Nelson commanded at Trafalgar, when he shouted on 
the eve of battle, "England expects every man to do his 
duty ;" such navies as Von Tromp commanded when he 
bailed a broom to the mast-head of his ship, declaring by 
^^ that he would sweep British commerce from the seas ; 
^'^ch navies as Perry commanded on Lake Erie, when he 
^<ie defiance to the naval prowess of old England. In 
^^ acorn are commercial vessels that carry the exchange 
f^^^ucts from continent to continent ; exploring fleets 
^^t go to the equator, that penetrate the poles ; mission- 
^^"y ships that bear the cross of the Redeemer to pagan 
^^tions. 

Over an acorn I place the microscope of prophecy. 
look through that microscope and behold a <io\it\\i^\:A» 
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of virgin beauty, with the highest mouiitiuiis, the longest 
rivers, the tallest trees, with rich metallic mines. I be- 
hold therein a population of forty millions, representing 
the intelligence and virtue and wealth of the world ; I be- 
hold a republic whose banner is the symbol of universal 
liberty ; a republic whose laws are the admiration of man- 
kind; the wisdom and justice of which have excited the 
enthusiasm of all lands. Far down in that acorn I behold 
a ship, and on its prow is written, " Maj'flower," and on 
the deck of the Maj'flower is tlie Republic. In an acorn 
was this great repubhc. " And there was the hiding of 
His power." 

Nay, from an illustration so simple and truthful let 
us turn to that great mystery of our race, Divine Provi- 
dence, and see how the Almighty hides Himself — hides 
Himself for our faith, for its ripest development, for its 
triumphant culmination in the fullness of His promises. I 
go to Glasgow, and from the triangular campus I enter thai 
old university. I ascend a spiral staircase. It leads me intc 
a rude room, rudely furnished — its rudeness preserved as£ 
memorial of the glorious past. Upon a hard chair sits l 
youth ; his face is pale, but his eyes, large, lustrous, beanj 
with intelligence. Over his door is written, " Instrument 
maker for the university." He is poverty-stricken — th 
lot of genius. He has asked for employment; he can 
get none. He seeks a livelihood by mending flutes an . 
fiddles. The learned professors have pity on him and allo^ 
him to place out the sign, "Instrument maker." Tl^ 
days are spent in obtaining a living. From the library « 
the university he has taken those grand old volumes en: 
physics; he spends his nights poring over their learnfc= 
pages. 0, the afflatus of genius is upon that youth ! F^ 
is the hiding of power. God has thrilled his mind as wl_- 
thrill of Divine genius, and James Watt gives to ci^^ 
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l^ization the steam-engine. Take the aggregate power of 
le steam-engine and the aggregate manual power of all 
le males of the globe. The latter is but a moiety com- 
peared to the former. The aggregate power of the steam- 
Cingine, conceived in the brain of James Watt, is equal to 
tihe manual power of the males of six worlds Uke this. 
** Verily, Thou art a God that hidest thyself." 

Young man, listen. To-day God moves in a mysterious 
>?vay to develop character. He does not sound the trumpet 
"when he proposes to call some man to rule the destinies 
of the world. From the paths of obscurity, from the home 
of beggary and want, he calls forth to positions of power 
£iiid of trust. Faraday, who has done more for physical 
science than any other man, was an errand-boy in the 
shop of a London merchant. Herschel, whose telescope 
swept the mighty heavens, was a British soldier. Davy 
^was a shoemaker. A Methodist clergyman in removing 
from one place to another desired some one to drive 
the team to convey himself and family. A modest, quiet 
youth is found. The work is done — done well. " There 
was the hiding of His power." In that youth was the 
coming conqueror, whose victorious sword shall be trans- 
mitted to history as the sword of the Mighty. In that 
modest youth was the coming President of this great re- 
public. To-day, he is in the executive mansion. Young 
man, despise not the day of small things. " There was the 
hiding of His power." Human life is as a piece of tapes- 
try, the wrong side turned toward us, the right side turned 
toward God. Go to those manufactories near Paris. The 
operator knows not the design. He is commanded to 
weave, and away flies the shuttle to and fro. What shall 
be the picture he knows not. It may be the Tuileries ; it 
may be the Place de la Concorde ; it may be the Champs 
d'Elysees; but he weaves, and the woxk \s ^o\i^\ "^^^ 
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design of the great designer is made apparent. We are 
but weavers. Tlie wrong side of the tapestry of life is 
turned toward us, but the right side is toward God. 
Weave away, beloved ! 

O what a problem life is ! How mysterious ! IIow we 
are balked in our best and most philanthropic plans ! We 
cry out at times, Where is God? "Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?" 
Tlicre are times in the life of man when he would give 
the universe to see God. The gracious promises do not 
satisfy; faith seems to be impotent to penetrate sonne 
clouds of misfortune. Tlien it is the Almighty hid^ 
Himself. 

What is true of individuals is true of nations. War* ^^ 
a terrible calamity. War is the monster which marct^^® 
to the nnisic of the widow's sigh and the orphan's ci^^J* 

War seems to be without justification ; and yet God son: ^^ 

times clothes Himself with the bloody garments of w^^^ 
Tliere are times in the life of a man, and in the life ^ 
nations, when the cry comes up. Where is God ? Durir^ ^ 
the smoke of battle all is confusion ; we cannot see t-^^^^^ 
end from the beginning ; but when the smoke of bat^ -^' 
is cleared away, then, like the old patriarch, we exclaiirr d 
" Surely, God is in this place, though I knew it not !" 

On the 25th of May, 1453, 1 stand before the venera 
city of Constantinople. On the banks of the Bospho 
and the Golden Horn is Mohammed H. with four hund 
thousand Turkish soldiei's in battle array. On the previ 
night the bank of the Golden Horn and Bosphorus 
brilliant with illuminations, which light up the sky a 
turn the triple sea into an ocean of fire. Within the c^ ^^ 
is Constantine XH., the last prince of ancient Byzantiuir^"^ » 
not a prince raised up to retrieve the fortunes of his e:^^^' 
pire, but rather to illustrate its fall by the display of *'^*^^ 
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most heroic virtues. Taking advantage of a favorable 
moment, he retires to the church of Saint Sophia, otters 
bis prayers, receives the sacrament, hastens to his palace, 
pronounces the funeral oration of ancient Byzantium, takes 
a last farewell of his wife and children, and clad in the 
costume of a private soldier, mounts his horse, rides to the 
front, and waits for the morning. During that night there 
are long processions of men and women and children, of 
monks and nuns, passing through the besieged city chant- 
ing that forlorn hymn, " Rise, Lord, in our defense." The 
morning dawns, and as the light of that day appears on the 
hills of Scutari, the proud Mohammed reviews his vast 
battalions, and amid the shout of soldiery the assault is 
^ade. Two hundred thousand Turks are slain. Mad wdth 
defeat, determined on success, the assault is renewed ; the 
gates are forced ; the city is taken, Constantino XII. is 
^lain, and that night, from the dome of Saint Sophia, the 
•^Uezzin proclaimed, " God is God, and Mohammed is His 
Pi'ophet." Apparently all is lost. The cross goes down, 
^te crescent up ; but " There is the hiding of His power." 
C^Ut of the gates of that ancient city I see a company of men 
?o forth with immense scrolls of parchment under their 
^i^nis. They are Greek scholars. Refusing allegiance to 
ftie Mohammedan emperor, they hasten into Italy. Tliey 
^ve received by the sovereign pontitf ; they inaugurate the 
i*evival of learning in the fifteenth century. And then 
®^ethe grand events that follow. Michael Angelo and 
K^phael, the divine, appear with chisel and pencil. Then 
^mes Erasmus with his Greek Testament, preparing the 
^^y for Luther. Luther thunders out against the impo- 
sitions of Rome ; the Protestant Reformation is born, and 
^te influence is felt in England, and spreads over Europe, 
■"^hold, " there is the hiding of Ilis power." Ah, beloved, 
'^ueii these calamities come upon us we become '^LtkoAs;^ 
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quite ; our doubts take possession of us, and our fears over- 
whelm us ; but in all these grand transactions, so mysteri- 
ous and so dark, Jehovah is moving in a mask ; He is 
walking in disguise ; He will not abandon the world either 
to the pope or to the devil ; He has pledged this world to 
Christ, and Christ's it shall be. " Verily, Thou art a God 
that hidest Thyself." 

The rectory at Epworth is on fire. Men of a baser sort 
are persecuting the faithful Samuel Wesley. It had been 
fired twice before ; this time to its total destruction. The 
good rector, aroused from his sleep, called his family from 
their slumber. There was that beautiful, extraordinary 
woman, Susanna Wesley, the mother of all the Wesleys. 
The house was on fire. Samuel counts his children — and 
it was something to count his ; there was one missing. 
The crackling of the flames has aroused the boy ; he comes 
to a window of the rectory; there are no ladders there to 
rescue the child ; one peasant mounts upon the shoulders 
of another, and John Wesley is removed in safety. " No 
matter about the house," said the pious rector ; " come, 
let us thank God that my child is safe." And years after 
the son had a coat of arms representing a house on fire, 
and bearing the motto : " Is not this a brand plucked from 
the burning?" A moment more, and the founder of 
Methodism was gone ; a moment more, and the history of 
England had been changed ; a moment more, and the 
future of America would not have been what it is to-day. 

And now behold the i^rrand results. That was a Provi- 
dence. What is the proof? Results declare the presence 
and the designs of God. Look out upon the great Wes- 
leyan family. Contemplate with pride and joy Methodism 
over the whole world. It wjis a great American states- 
man who, standing before the Queen of England, and 
desiring to compliment her, said, " The sun never sets on 
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your dominions." What was said of her majesty's do- 
minions may*be more truthfully said of the Methodist 
cliurch. The song of praise that comes from the house- 
hold of Methodist families greets the sun in the morning, 
and follows him westward through his brilliant course, and 
as he passes from meridian to meridian the shout of the 
cliildren of Wesley comes swelling up from all lands — 
from these populous cities and beautiful hamlets, from our 
prairie homes, from the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains, 
from the mighty oceans, from the islands of the sea. 
These sons of Wesley are to-day the most positive element 
of power in Protestant civilization. They plead at the bar ; 
they sit upon the bench ; they reside in executive man- 
sions; they are among the merchant princes of every great 
city in the world ; they adorn social life with genius and 
beauty and wealth; nay, more, they constitute the power 
to check error, to advance truth, and hasten the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. " Verily, Thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself." 

The simplicity of the Gospel is perhaps the chief hinder- 

^nce to you in your approach to Christ. You are smitten 

^th the pride of understanding ; you delight in the pomp 

^f ritualism ; you look with contempt upon the simplicity 

^^ Christianity as offered to the world by our church ; yet 

^^t me remind you that in the ordinances of the Church 

^od hides His power. No man is great who is not simple. 

Men who are complicated in their thoughts and words and 

plans are never great. It is characteristic of genius to be 

^ixuple in plans for the accomplishment of a great end. 

l^e history of inventors demonstrates this. Their plans 

^^G unsuccessful because they are complicated, (iod is a]- 

^ays simple in his operations — never compl icated. Though 

^nxself omnipotent, He is the most economical Being in 

^he universe. He never expends more power than is ab- 
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solutely necessary for the attainment of a given end. Henc^ ' 
in reaching a purpose, whether to create a world or save 
soul, it is always by the most direct way; it is always b^ 
the most simple measures. We are not, therefore, sui 
prised to observe that simplicity charat^terizes the condl 
tions of everlasting life and the ordinances of God's hous( 
You come to the altar of baptism ; a few drops of watei 
are placed upon your brow. O how simple ! But tho8< 
drops of water are the hiding-place of God ; they are tli( 
beautiful symbolism of your faith in the world's Redeemer^ '^^•''' 
and of your Christian discipleship ; the seal of the regen — ^ ^' 
eration of your soul ; the washing of the Holy Ghost. Yomr ^ •^^ 
come to the eucharistic altar. A few crumbs of bread, j*^ * 
few drops of wine, are administered. How simple ! With-^^^ ■^" 
out ritualistic pomp. But there is the hiding of His pow — ^^^^' 
er in those crumbs of bread and drops of wine ; there is^ -^ ^^ 
the symbolism of the grandest of all thoughts : the vicarioue^ .^uis 
death of the Lord Jesus Christ for the sins of men ; th^^ -^^^ 
whole doctrine of the atonement; the eternal issues ofc^^^^ 
salvation ; the memorial service of Him who said, " Thi^ -*^ 
is my body ; this is my blood ;" representing the one an( 
the other. Who is that represented by the portrait on th< 
wall ? That is John Wesley. No, not John Wesley ; it r( 
presents Wesley. " This is my body ; this is my blood. '' 
No, not my body ; not my blood ; this reprsents my body 
and my blood. the simplicity of the means of grace ^ 
And then the childlike simplicity of faith ! Cast your^ 
miserable, sin-stricken, hell-bound, burdened soul on On^ 
who died between two thieves, that He might be thought 
the guiltiest of the three in the estimation of his enemies ; 
a simple act of faith, it will bring salvation to thy perish- 
ing soul. " There is the hiding of His power." 

Wlmt is more simple than prayer ? When you were a 
child, bowing down at your mother's knee and clasping 
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the rosy hands of childhood, and looked up into her dear 
face, then you prayed. But now you have become sena- 
tors and representatives and judges, and great men, and 
having become great men you despise what those rosy 
hands of childhood signified ; you despise those prayers 
of early days, you despise prayer itself! 

How inadequate is prayer apparently for its grand re- 
sults ! There is no apparent adequacy between the means 
of grace and the results. It is not possible for God Al- 
mighty to concentrate in the means of grace the gi^and 
i*esultB of Christianity. There nmst ever be a necessary 
inadequacy in all the means of grace. But what is more 
competent, what is more potent, than prayer? It is said 
t:.liat a little electricity that can be put into a lady's thimble 
is sufficient to send a message beneath the deep, where 
"the dolphins play and where the whales have their homes. 
^Ajid that message shall cross continents, cross the Medi- 
"terranean, pass through the Red Sea, and cross the Indian 
Ocean, flash across China, cross the Yellow Sea to Japan, 
oross the Pacific, and return to the sender. A little elec- 
tricity in a lady's thimble is a power. 

And so these few words of prayer, common words, 

t:hat sound out on the ear of this babbling world ; how 

simple and with what contempt we look upon them ! But, 

sir, prayer has dried up rivei's ; prayer has arrested the 

:mighty orbs in their revolutions ; prayer has sealed the 

leavens as fountains are sealed ; prayer has raised the dead ; 

prayer has brought pardon and salvation to the human 

soul ; prayer has lighted up the tomb ; prayer has opened 

the gates of paradise and permitted the enfranchised spirit 

to enter heaven. " Verily, Thou art a God that hidest 

Thyself." 

You speak of power at the capitol ! Sir, go to that 
cottage, where the flowers are bare and the furniture is 
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broken, tofl the table poorly spread. A widow kneels in 
prayer ; and that woman has more power to rule the desti- 
nies of men and nations than all your senates and hoades 
of representatives. She has the lady's-thimble of Divine 
electricity, and she can send a message to heaven, and God 
Almighty would pause in the creation of another universe, 
if necessary, to answer that widow's prayer. "Verily, 
Thou art a God that hidest Thyself." 



Science and Religion. 



Be not wise in your own conceits.— Romans, xii : 16. 

The speculations of modern scholars are bold and with- 
out a parallel in the history of the Church. These specu- 
Xations aiiect, unhappily, three classes of persons. They 
confirm the infidel in his infidelity; they increase the 
doubts of those who have literary tastes without religious 
inclinations ; they disturb the peace of certain Christians, 
^nd it must be apparent to every intelligent mind present, 
i:hat the influence of those men has of late received a fresh 
impetus. The idea receives strength from the supposition 
that there is a natural antagonism between nature and 
Tevelation, between science and religion ; whereas between 
the two the utmost harmony prevails. It is for us to show 
that the God of nature is the God of revelation ; that He 
whose glory the heavens declare is the same whose per- 
fections are recorded in the Inspired Volume. The same 
voice which in the beginning said, " * Let there be light,' 
and there was light," afterwards said, ** This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased." The same Almighty 
power that binds the sweet influences of the Pleiades and 
looses the bands of Orion commanded the sun to stand still 
on Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. It was 
the same God who in the beginning divided the sea from 
the dry land at a subsequent period spoke to the winds 
and waves of Gennesaret, and they obeyed His voice. 

The idea of an antagonism between nature and revela- 
tion has received countenance and prevalence feovsi'^ksa 
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to bear against the immateriality of mind and the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

A great French physiologist has given out the material- 
istic and infidel sentiment to the worid that as the liver 
secretes bile so the brain secretes thought. The chemist 
has gone into his laboratory and there attempted to prove 
that Saint Peter was a fool because he had predicted the 
destruction of the earth by fire. The geologist has passed 
through all the strata of the earth to demonstrate that 
the chronology given us by Moses is an error, and that 
man's residence on the earth is of greater antiquity than 
is received by the Church; while to-day, with greater 
boldness than in the past, two great Bible statements are - 
denied. The Scriptures inform us of a series of creations, ^ 
whereas a disthiguislied scholar has traced all life back to-^ 
a protoplasm, a combination of carbon, oxygen, and hy — 
drogen. Secondly, while the Scriptures teach us that man.^ 
is made in the image of God, a great scholar has informed^ 
us that he wius made in the image of an ape. How longgs 
shall this bootless warfare continue? How long shair 
eminent scholars and eminent theologians meet in deadl}''^ 
conflict in the arena of controversy? Is there not somei^ 
ground of harmony on which both can stand in the dignity^ 
of intelligent manhood? May not the scholar be a Chris- -e 
tian ? May not the Christian be a scholar ? Let us see ^ 
There are three facts that are worthy of our consideratiorjM: 
in indicating the ground of harmony. And the first is-^ 
that while the ultimate object and mission of the schola'*J 
and the theologian is identical — to ascertain the truth, ye ^ 
their departments of work are separate and jlistinct^^ 
Society has recognized the theory of specialties. We tuvmr 
to art. One excels in painting portraits ; another, in throw^-> 
ing historical facts upon the canvas; another, in the d^^ 
Jineation of sentiment. He who excels as a portrait-painter^ 
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"is awarded the meed of superiority, and his judgment is 
the judgment of an umpire in his department. In litera- 
ture, one excels in simple narrative ; another, in poetry ; 
another, in philosophical dissertation ; and another, in his- 
tory. He who excels in his given department is regarded 
as a befitting judge to pass upon that department. One 
excels as a philologist ; another, as a mathematician. And 
society recognizes this theoiy of specialties. Society has 
declared that no one man can excel in all departments, 
either of art, literature, or science. You turn to the legal 
Profession. One is pre-eminent as an advocate to persuade 
the jury, another excels as a constitutional lawyer to grap- 
i^le with the fundamental principles of law. In states- 
t^cianship, one may be regarded simply as a politician, while 
Another rises to the imperial grandeur and grasp of a 
statesmanship in fact. What is true in all these depart- 
':fcients of life is also true in regard to theology. Theology 
« a specialty. It is a science that has fundamental princi- 
ples, that has canons of interpretation, that has languages, 
3ead and living, to be mastered, and that has rules of 
exposition. It is a science which is so profound, so en- 
cSuring, so inHuential, as to occupy the life of any given 
■man. And it is but reasonable that tlie theologian should 
ilaini for himself what is accorded to the physiologist, the 
eologist, and the artist ; that theology is a specialty, and 
hat the scholar from his education, his qua! li cations, and 
is methods of investigation, is not competent to decide 
"^'hether his deductions in science are, or arc not, in har- 
:mony with the teachings of the Bible. The province of the 
scholar is to ascertain what nature teaches ; he must not 
<3arry his scientific deductions to a theological conclusion, 
^hen he does so he passes beyond the domain of his spe- 
cialty, and the conmion judgment of mankind will not 
approve thereof, Isaac JS^ewton, as a xi\at\ieTa^\icvd\i ^jsvA 
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astronomer, rises lieiwl and shoulders above those of h: m^:9D^A 
own day, and his imperial intellect blazes forth like a st^^-^^^ 
of the lirst magnitude ; but when Isaac Newton attempte^^^*®^ 
to write on the prophecies, especially touching the Lor:*^^^^ 
Jesus Christ, he was iis weak as other men, and m tho^^^^^*^ 
prophecies he blundered, showing that he was out of hf -•J- "^® 
specialty. Agassiz is great as a naturalist, and you and -^^ ^ 
pay him reverence as such ; but when he asserts that th^:^**"^ 
Bible does not sustain the theory that all men have d^ %^^ 
scended from a common ancestry, he has passed the limits ^ ^*® 
of his domain and is not qualified to sit in judgment oi- 
such a Biblical question. Huxley's theory of protoplasrC^^-' 
may be in harmony with the Sciiptures, and may not; bu 
Huxley is not competent to decide that question — thatb 
longs to another and to a higher tribunal. Darwin' 
theory of natural selection may be in harmony with th< 
Bible, or it may not ; but he has no right as a scientist t 
assert that it does not. Tlie province of the scholar is t 
ascertain the phenomena of the material "universe, phy 
ical, mental, and moral ; the province of the theologian is^ 
to defend and enforce the moral relations *of the uni — 
verse. And they should confine themselves to their^ 
special dci)artments — the scientist always according to the^ 
theologian the right which he claims, coming within the 
limitations of his specialty, the right to ascertain whether 
the scientific deductions of his age are in harmony with 
the Book which proclaims to mankind the moral relation ^ 

of the universe — the scholar and the theologian can pur- '^ 

sue their work in their special departments. 

Secondly, these Scriptures do not teach, nor does the ^ 

Church claim, infallibility of Biblical interpretation. God 
has revealed himself to man, but this revelation comes to 
us with all the poverty and imperfections of human lan- 
^ua^e. Without inspired interpreters we are to ascertain 
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its meaning, borrowing light from every department of 
knowledge, especially from the department of philology. 
Indeed, every branch of science may give light to under- 
stand God's revelation to man. Without inspired inter- 
preters, claimed neither by the Scriptures themselves nor by 
the Church, it is no marvel that in the inteipretation of 
historical portions of the Bible there may have been some 
iJiistake. The deductions of science may have compelled 
the theologian to change his interpretation, and we are 
taunted with this. We are reminded, for instance, that 
I^eter predicts the destruction of the earth, and years ago 
the understanding was that this destruction was tanta- 
Jrnouut to annihilation. But science has taught us, and the 
dZJhurch has accepted the interpretation, that Peter does 
i:iot teach the destruction of the earth in the sense of anni- 
iziilation, but simply that the elements shall melt ; and chem- 
ietry to-day, in all its advancement, comes forward and 
ustains Saint Peter, declaring that the elements may melt. 
?ormely the opinion was entertained in the Church that 
his earth was but six thousand years old. They say geol- 
<:j)gy has compelled us to change our interpretation. That 
^ s true, but it does not change either the spirit or the letter 
<Z)f the Bible ; for by closer examination it has been deter- 
:iLiiined that Moses does not touch the question of the anti- 
^juity of the earth, but simply gives us the chronology of 
"the human race. The first verse of the first chapter in the 
-Eible should have been the first chapter in the Bible. 
Hugo de Sancto Caro, in dividing the Bible into 
<5hapters, committed a blunder which has led theologians 
into mistakes. Had he formed the first verse of the Bible 
into the first chapter the interpretations of the past would 
have been in harmony with the very spirit and letter of the 
text. " In the beginning." When? How long back? Six 
thousand years, sixty thousand, six millions of billions? 
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" In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
That is the first chapter ; stop there. And then comes the 
chronology of man, six thousand years old. The very 
ripest and foremost geologists of the country come to our 
aid to-day and assert tliat man is the most recent creation 
of the animal kingdom, thus vindicating Moses and the 
Pentateuch. 

But if this change of interpretation on what is mere his- 
torical ground makes against Christianity and the inspi- 
ration of the Bible, what shall we say of those famous 
scientists who have been compelled to change their inter- 
pretations of nature ? Take, for instance, Light — the first 
expression of God's power. Two theories have obtained — 
the corpuscular and the undulatory. If Sir Isaac Newton 
was not the author of the former he was its grand advo- 
cate ; and the scholars of his day received this emission 
theory, that small particles of light were emitted from a 
luminous body, and falling upon the retina produced the 
sensation of light. But it has transpired that Sir Isaac 
Newton was mistaken in his interpretration of nature- 
Benjamin Franklin was the firet to interpose objections 
and to show the fallacy of the theory of Newton. Now 
comes Young and Fresnel with the undulatory or wave 
theory, aflirming that between the planets there is a sub- 
stance which is capable of vibration, and may become 
luminous, and when this ether is excited the wave beare 
to the retina an impression, the sensation of vision. Now 
which shall we believe — Newton, or Young, or Fresnel 
And now comes a new theory from a celebrated Scotch 
astronomer — an oscillatory theory, diftering material^ 
from the undulatory ; and thus these gentlemen are aj 
sword-points touching the interpretation of nature on th _ 
theory of light. How can they, with consistency, conr- 
plain against the theologian for simply changing the inter 
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pretation of that which is not essential to salvation, but 
that which is purely historical ? But it is said the theolo- 
gians do not agree among themselves. Do scientists? 
XTpon whatever is essential to faith and practice, to salva- 
%n through the Lord Jesus Christ, there is a sublime 
unity in the doctrines of the universal Christian Church. 
Ve turn away from this theological unity to the scholars 
of our own day, and we find them diiiering in almost every 
department of science. For instance, Agassiz, in this 
^ouutry^ asserts the existence of species ; Huxley, beyond 
"^^ Waters, denies the existence of species. The point is 
^^ndamental in the science of ethnology ; and yet, these 
^^ great men disagree on fundamentals. Darwin gives 
^ his theory of development and natural selection, yet 
^^Vart, who is as great a scholar and abetter logician, and 
J^ttial a Christian, ditiers from Darwin, and has compelled 
^^^ to recede ; has thrown difiiculties in his way, which 
^-^oulties cannot be removed. And it is not too much to 
^y that the chemist has compelled the geologist to recede, 
^^^ the geologist has compelled the chemist to recede. 
-^^^x*e is scarcely a branch of science in which there are 
^"t disagreements among the scientists of the day. With 
^^t^att grace and humility do these infidel scholars taunt us 
^^tii disagreements among ourselves ? The disagreement 
^^ Jiever fundamental ; the disagreement may be touching 
^^^^txor points, things not essential; but the world over, 
^^'^'^oughout the length and breadth of Christendom, from 
^^J:i to Beersheba, the Church is a unit as to an atone- 
^^i:it through Jesus Christ. Go to the Vatican, and the 
P^J>3st points the sinner to Christ. Go to St. Petersburg, 
*^^ the Greek patriarch points the sinner to Christ. Go 
^^ ^ie banks of the Nile, and the Copt points the sinner to 
^ "^^Bt. Go to the banks of the Golden Horn, and the 
^^nian points the sinner to Christ. Go to Canterbury, 
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and the primate of all England points the sinner to Christ. 
Thus, touching whatever is essential to our salvation, to 
faith and practice, there is a sublime unity prevailing 
through the Christian Church. 

The third point is, that we are not to be alarmed as 
Christians by any new developments of science. The in- 
lidel scholar is not to boast too soon, for history will sus- 
tain us in two facte : First, tliat while in ite inception a 
science may be brought to bear against Christianity, yet, 
when developed, it sustains the Bible; that the more 
threatening a science may be in ite earlier developmeute, 
the grander the vindication for Christianity when that 
science is brought to maturity. Take the science of as- 
tronomy as given by Copernicus, which amazed the Church 
and awakened a shout of triumph from the infidel. What 
science to-day more clearly confirms certain features of the 
Bible than astronomy I You and I can remember what 
alarm, less than a quarter of a century ago, was cre- 
ated by the geologist in denying the chronology of the 
human race as given by Moses. But geologiste have come 
to the vindication, and Hugh Miller has read upon the 
rocky tables the corroboration of the testimony of the In- 
spired Word, and to-day the geologist stands side and side 
with Moses to be the deponents that man is a recent crea- 
tion. We can remember when we were studente, when the 
theory of spontaneous generation Wiis in vogue in behalf 
of atheism, to the exclusion of the Creator from the unir 
verse ; how this startled the fears of many and caused the 
infidel to rejoice ; but the microscope has revealed to us 
the invisible world, and up to this time no certain case of 
spontatieous generation has Ijeen ascertained. The micro- 
scope comes to the vindication of Christianity. All that 
we can ask as theologians is, that the investigation shall 
be thorough ; that the facte shall be gathered in harmony 
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with true Baconian philosophy ; that sufficient time shall 
be ^ven for ultimate developments; and then, as in the 
past, Moses and Paul shall be sustained by the very deduc- 
tions of science, though the confession be wrung from the 
^*" lips of Huxley and Darwin. We are not, therefore, to be 
alarmed. Ah ! how many young men of imperial intellects 
and of ripe scholarship, reared in the church, but given 
*-■ to literary tastes and philosophical speculations — and per- 
^1 chance some here to-day — have had the faith of their child- 
*| hood shaken as these bold assertions have been made by 
the infidel scientists. Nothing to fear, even from Darwin 
himself! A great and a marvelous bookl a wonderful 
oian ! But the name of his book is a misnomer. It 
should have been called "The ascent of Man" ratlier 
than " The descent of Man ;" for if man came from the 
^pe, he is the grandest ascension in the history of the world 
^i^ce the days old Elijah went up to heaven in a chariot of 
&*© ; and if man has risen to his present dignity from a 
"^ginning so humble, may we not anticipate a develop- 
ment beyond as grand in the future as the present is grand 
^Ver the past ? And if man has been evolved from an 
animal so hated, may not an angel l)e evolved from man 
^^ teloved? And if the ape is the ancestor of man, may 
^ot man be the ancestor of a seraph ? 

£ut God has placed the refutation of Darwin's theory 

^^ the human hand. That hand contains the history of 

^ivilization. And on the very hypothesis of natural selec- 

"^^> that each faculty and each power is developed as 

^®^<ied, let us ask for the exhibition of the hand of the 

sav^g^^ unaccustomed to the manipulations of the higher 

^^^lization, and request Dar^vin to explain the hidden ca- 

^^'^i'ties of the hand of the savage. Nay, in the very brain 

"tie wandering savage of the Nile, untutored and un- 

*^ ;, is written the refutation of man's descent from the 
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ape ; for there is the brain that has latent capacities, onl 
waiting the touch of the schoolmaster to culture it, that : 
may bring forth those thoughts worthy of manhood in i1 
dignity and power. 

But what are the mutual and reciprocal relations Ix 
tween science and religion ? Are they not twin sisters 
Have they not both a heavenly birth ? Do they not bea 
each upon her brow the image and superscription of the D: 
vine? Science improves man's physical condition an 
thereby prepares him to enjoy in the fullest extent the ble« 
ings of Christianity. Science teaches the needle to sew, th 
sun to be an artist, and electricity to do the work of an arti 
san. It ploughs our fields and delves our mines ; it has le« 
ened human toil ; relieved man of the drudgery of servitude 
and made him the master of the mighty forces of the uni 
verse. Nay, more ; science furnishes us with the answer 
to the infidel objections brought against our holy reli^or 
Paley, Butler, Chalmers, McCosh, and McClintock, thos 
grand men, gigantic in intellect, and ripe in scholarshij 
were indebted to science for the very answers they produce* 
in refutation of the scientific objections brought againe 
Christianity. Science gives us illustrations to confirm som 
of the grandest doctrines of the Bible. Astronomy give 
us an idea of space, and hence, God's omnipresence ; g€ 
ology, of duration, and hence, God's eternity ; while chem 
istry has enabled us to refute the theory of protoplasm 
and to prove that the combination of certain substance 
cannot produce thonght, though tliey may produce brain 
Science prepares the way for the proninlgation of the reli 
gion of Jesus Christ. Tt prints the Bible ; places the hymn 
book within our reach, and educates the missionar\ 
Science has turned the ocean into a whispering gallerj 
and transformed the earth into a vast neighborhood. Th( 
iron horse to-day strides a continent. He penetrates th 
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Alps; he disturbs the solitudes of the seven churches of 
Asia; he startles the mummies that sleep at the base of the 
pyramids; he thunders over the track pursued by the 
Hebrews from bondage, and ere long will pass down the 
banks of the Euphrates, through Persia, to the Indus. The 
locomotive is the John the Baptist of our Christian civili- 
zation. Nay, more ; science gives us some of the grandest 
views of the Almighty, of his character, and of his attri- 
butes. 

And now, having paid this meed of honor to science, 

ftud no scholar can object to it as being scanty, but worthy 

<>f the culture of our age and worthy the advanced thought 

^f our day, let us ask, AVTiat is the reciprocal relation of 

I'eligion to science itself? Religion, by its doctrines and 

^fe duties, provides for the emancipation of the couinion 

^hid and for the diftusion of knowledge. There nniy be 

^^* aristocracy of letters, as among the Greeks and the 

-'^nians, but wherever Christianity goes on her benign 

^Ussioii there thought is emancipated, there mind rises in 

^^8 freedom, there the child is educated, there a system of 

^^nimon-school education prevails. And, iniidel scholar, 

^^1*0 it not for these duties and doctrines of Christianity, 

^^s demanding the culture of the common mind, you 

^^^Uld remain in your solitude poring over your scientific 

^^ductions. Nay, more than this : Religion is the con- 

^^Uing power of science, rendering it beneficent and sub- 

. ^^Vient to a benign purpose. It is an old saying — we saw 

On the walls of the school house when we were bo\'8 — 

-^Viiowledge is power." But that power is good or evil, 

?^^ording to its controlling force or motive. Lord Bacon 

^^ said that " in knowledge without love there is some- 

^Hi of malignity." Coleridge has said that " all the pro- 

-j^^Cits of the mere understanding partake of death." Saint 

• ^Vtl has said, " Though I have all knowledge, and under- 
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stand all mysteries, and have not charity, I am nothing." 
The history of the world proves that men of intellect and 
of ripe scholarship, without the religious motive, without 
the power of the Holy Ghost upon the intellect and upon 
the heart, have been an evil to mankind rather than a good. 
Call to your memory Gibbon, Hume, Rousseau, Hobbs, 
Voltaire, Bolingbroke and Chesterfield ! These men stand 
before us in the grandeur of their intellectual proportions. 
Is intellect alone sufficient ? Is it true that men are good 
in proportion as they are wise ? Nay, the opposite is true. 
We to-day sit at the feet of the Athenians and learn ora- 
tory, poetry, and philosophy ; and yet, the classical scholan 
before me is only too sadly impressed with the immorality 
that prevriled in the very golden days of Greece, in the 
very time of Pericles. Draw a full length portraiture o* 
some barbarous Hottentot, and paint him as he is in all his 
lasciviousness, and I will show you his moral counterpart ii 
the foremost men of Greece and Rome, of England ana 
America. Statesmen in this country ,whose voices have beei 
heard in senatorial halls, and for whose word the civilize* 
nations of the world waited impatiently — these men, whosj 
intellects could not be measured, and whose scholarshi 
was worthy of the grandest period of the race, were baa* 
in their passions and gross in their immorality. Nay, naj 
my friends, it is not true that men are good in proportion 
as they are wise. There is nothing purifying in science 
What is there purifpng in chemistry or geology — in tin 
knowledge of the rocks or of the elements, that enter in* 
th« substances around us ? Knowledge cannot purify ; 
requires the power of the Holy Ghost to purify. There 
no hope for the educational system of this country only ^ 
it is sanctified by the influences of the Sunday-school an* 
Church. 
Lastly, Christianity does for man what philosophy ca^ 
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ttot do. Science cannot save a lost world. It cannot bring 
peace to a troubled heart ; it cannot pardon the guilty sin- 
ner ; it cannot dry up the orphan's tear ; it cannot console 
the broken-hearted widow. Science cannot cheer when the 
voice of slander blights the reputation, and that becomes 
like yon neglected shrub that shades the steep and sighs at 
every blast. Science cannot light up the tomb, nor can it 
make the dying-couch " soft as downy pillows are." It 
cannot make bright the future, neither can it bring angels 
down to kiss away the spirit to the realms of light. The 
dying words of Mirabeau must be the dying words of 
every man who relies on science rather than religion : 
" Cover me with flowei^s, banquet me with music, delight 
me with perfume, for to die is to take a leap in the dark." 
But Christ can pardon the guilty, purify the heart, dry the 
orphan's tear, and bring consolation to the widow. He 
can sustain man amid the loss of property and reputation, 
and in the dying hour. He can light up the tomb and send 
a convoy of angels for us. And then, beyond the confines 
of the grave, Christianity gives the crown, the palm, and 
the harp. Scholar, for you I plead ; to you I address my- 
self. Our fears as Christians subside ; we fear no attacks 
from science ; but, scholar, remember your hope for this 
life and the life to come is in the Cross. Connected with 
the Hotel des Invalides in Paris is one of the most beauti- 
ful temples on earth. Within that temple is the magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus of the great Napoleon. Around his dust 
are historical figures. On the dome of that mausoleum is 
an extraordinary painting representing the cross, and above 
the cross heaven is opened ; around its gates the angels 
^ait ; up that cross a man is climbing, and from the top 
of that cross he will step into heaven. And so may you. 



The Perils and Hopes of our Nation. 

I>eUTered M^oreinber 80, lare. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people— Proverbs 

xiv, 34. 

Once more, and for the eighth time, the same honored 
head of this great nation has called us to our temples of 
piety and to our altars of devotion to render thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for our personal, domestic, and national 
blessings. In the opinion of some the present is an occa- 
sion for humiliation, fasting and prayer; but to the care- 
ful observer of our condition and surroundings the present 
is suggestive of a profound heartfelt gratitude to Him 
who is the author of every good and perfect gift. 

It is true the year that ends to-day has beeii one of 
vicissitudes. The laborer has felt the giip of poverty, 
the capitalist has realized the instability of wealth, the 
opulent has l)een compelled to practice economy. With 
the incoming of (fnr Centennial came "hard times," which 
all have felt, yet the outlook of to-day is not without hope. 
Three facts inspire our hopes and awaken our gratitude. 
1. The commencement of 1876 was far more promising 
than the beginning of 1776. Our fathers began their cen- 
tury with a war for independence, to support which they 
incurred heavy financial embarrassments. We do not 
deserve a brigliter future than they did, yet how superior 
is our condition compared to theirs. Our freedom is a 
sublime fact; our prosperity is on a firm foundation. 
They began the century in poverty; we elided it in wealth. 
Aad if the end of the first century was i\\ §»wci\i\>o\.^ c!.qv\.- 
^^st with its beginning, how much bolder NsriiW\i^ \>t\fc ^^^^- 
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trast between 1876 and 1976. We, of to-day, feel the 
pressure of depressed finances ; the citizens of this great 
Republic, a hundred years hence, will be rich beyond all 
comparison. 2. It is true that trade has suftered a tem- 
porary suspension, and an epidemic has here and there 
touched our Southern States ; but famine has not wasted 
us at noonday, nor has pestilence w^alked among us in 
darkness. In its fullness and beauty, health has been the^ 
heavenly boon of our people. Our ample acres have 
warded the toil of the husbandman, our crops have beerj 
of average abundance, our corn and barley, spring anc> 
winter wheat, cotton and sugar-cane have been as plentir-it^^^r-ifj. 
ful as in former years, and we " have bread enough and t^ci' _ to 
spare." 3. And if we contrast our financial and polifc^_^_it;. 
cal condition with that of all other nations, we cannot hxj- <rM)ut 
bless, with renewed and deeper gratitude, the Bountifi 
Giver of all mercies for the distinguished favors He hz. 
conferred upon us. War, famine and pestilence, th 
trinity of hell-born furies, are to-day wasting the faire 
portions of the earth. If we survey the central and sout 
ern portions of our own continent rebellion, revolutii 
and social disorder will meet our gaze. If we turn oc 
eyes to the Far East the contrast is equally apparent, 
bellion and panic have smitten the vast Empire of Chii 
containing half the human race ; while in India, that li 
of thrones and palaces, of poetry and genius, of power 
glory, famine has devoured, cholera has destroyed 
bankruptcy has paralyzed a people which should be 
most prosperous on all the earth. And, adding wo< 
woe, a typhoon has swept away in a single night a qua: 
of a million of people. If we turn our attention to ^IKu 
rope, "wars and rumors of wars" will greet our ^^J^- t ^, , 
Once proud and affluent Spain has been rent with a* do- 
mestic revolution which brought death to thousands ^^i / j-^ 
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poverty to millions. Nor has the land of the Sultan 
escaped ; from the Adriatic to the Danube ; from Servia 
to Constantinople, European Turkey has been the scene of 
atrocities the most inhuman, of a bloody and bootless war, 
of palace intrigues, suicides and assassinations, while the 
Empire is bankrupt and pestilence has half depopulated 
the once splendid city of Bagdad. If we direct our atten- 
tion to the " Five Great Powers " we will hear the cry for 
bread. The depression of trade in Europe is as great 
as it is here. One after another old and once pros- 
perous firms have failed. The factories in the great 
manufacturing centers have suspended, aiid the hands of 
the operatives are idle and empty. And in the midst of 
the "hard times" the nations of Europe have been compelled 
to place their vast armies, in part or in w^hole, on a war 
footing, and that at an enormous outlay. We may specu- 
late on the causes of this world-wide panic; we may 
ascribe it to the excessive creative genius of our age, pro- 
ducing a supply beyond a reasonable demand, or to the 
extravagance of the people living above their income, or 
to the wildness of money speculators, or to high tariffs 
and lack of free trade, or to the depreciation of silver, 
or to paper currency, or to all these combined. One 
thing is true — if this world-wide panic is. due to the policy 
of this Administration and to the party in power in this 
country, it is the biggest panic ever produced I)y any 
administration or party since the world began. 

OUR PERILS. 

But while w^ehave ])een graciously preserved from war, 
famine and pestilence, yet we have profound reasons on 
this memorable day to review the past, survey the present, 
and contemplate the future hi view of the perils that 
threaten us and the hopes that cheer us oi]. 

In speaking to you this morning on the l*erils and Hopes 
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of our Nation, I must speak to you as the minister of Qod 
and not as a statesman. The latter could contemplate our 
national perils from a political standpoint. He would draw 
his conclusions from the principles of his party, from the 
condition of some great branch of trade, from the character 
and condition of our currency, from tariffs, from the in- 
fluence of certain le^slation upon our institutions at home 
and upon our relations abroad. In recounting our hopes 
he would appeal to your patriotism, to your reverence for 
party leaders, to the vast resources of our country. But 
I must address you from higher motives — from a moral 
standpoint — and, with God's unchanging word before me, 
I must judge of our nation's life, its happiness, and its 
duration, from the changeless laws of Qod which are 
written all over the moral constitution of man, whether 
in his individuality or in the body-poUtic. 

One fact confronts us to-day, to which history furnishes 
no exception, that no form of government, no matter how 
free, how wise, how paternal can save a ^dcious people 
from inevitable and irretrievable ruin. It is " righteous- 
ness," and that alone that "exalteth a nation." Doubtless 
one form of government is better than another, but it is 
a tremendous fact, that under the worst forms of civil 
goverment known to man, some citizens have attainedj 
to the highest virtue ; while fraternities, aristocracies an J 
republics have lost their prestige, their power, and theia 
life because the people did not fear God and work rightz 
eousness. Was Greece purer under the wise Solon tha* 
under the bloody Draco? Was Rome purer under th 
republican Cicero than under the tyrant Nero? Wa« 
France purer under the Republic than under the Empire 
All history proves that back of constitutions, back of law^ 
back of administrations there must be a virtuous peopL_ 
Three great facts are not unworthy of our most profoutr^ 
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coxxiaideration : 1. Sin works out the same moral results in 

^ ^■^a-Hon's Ufe that it does in the life of the individual citi- 

^^^^ • That which tends to prodigality, penury and woe 

^^ ^, single person, eftectuates corresponding results in a 

^p^'fcion. National character is the aggregation of indi- 

^^xial character. As is the individual so is the nation. 

^* Tliat which calls down the wrath of God upon a man, 

^^lls it down upon a whole people. The only difference 

^^ otxe of time ; the nation is punished here and the indi- 

^^"cial hereafter. But in either case the cause is the traiis- 

S^^ssion of God's righteous law. 3. That moral corruption 

^^^x*l5B out political ruin, whether in a monarchy, an aris- 

^^x*acy or a republic. There is no recorded instance in 

^^ history of time of the overthrow and destruction of a 

^^^**t:;uous nation. From Sodom to Babylon, from Baby- 

^^^^ to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Eome, vice has 

^^^ked out national death. 

-ttis the saying of the Duke of Argyle, in his "Reign 

^^ X^aw," " That the principal causes which produced the 

J overthrow of the great historical nations of anticiuity 

no longer in existence, but that in modern times a 

^^^•^dition of stagnation and decline has been the condition 

^ "those countries which have lost their prestige and 

^^\ver." (Page 387.) K he refers to conquering races as 

4^^^ Huns under Attila, Saracens under Mohammed II, and 

^^ Tartars under Tamerlane, destroying the governrrienti4 

^d reconstructing the populations of the world, he is (jor- 

^ct. The day of such human irruptions and convulsions 

^^ passed away. But other causes are as rife, as dostnu^ 

^^9 as certain as in all the past. The Love of Luxury, 

^ tiOve of Wealth and the Love of Pow<;r are national 

^^S^rs in the presence of which all should stand apjialled. 

LOVE OF LUXURY. 

^ is a law of nature, to which ex\}^i!^\<*M\v^i^ K\\T\\vA\viv\ 
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no exception, that the rising grandeur and opulence of a 
nation must be counterbalanced by the decline of ite heroic 
virtues. Patriotism always exists in its greatest rigor in 
the earlier periods of society. It operates \yitli the great- 
est force where it meets the greatest resistance ; it grows 
from opposition and thrives amid turbulence and danger. 
But in a state of ease and luxury it languishes and decays. 
Luxury is the excessive gratification of the senses, and the 
cultivation of a fastidious taste for refinement and superi- 
ority. Luxury is not the child of barbarism, but the ofl:- 
spring of wealth, refinement and fame. Luxury depre- 
ciates labor and elevates the Fine Arts at the expense of 
the useful. Luxury and patriotism are incompatible. In 
the "Golden Age of Pericles" the Greeks were less eminent 
for agi^iculture, commerce and manufactures than for 
sculpture, painting, architecture and music, and under 
their brilliant leader they lost their heroic virtues. 

When Cyrus received intelligence that the Lydians had 
revolted, he informed Croesus of his intention to make 
them all slaves. But Croesus begged him to pardon them, 
and that they might not rebel again, he said: "Command 
them to lay aside their arms, to wear long vests and bus- 
kins, to vie with each other in elegance and richness of 
dress, to drink wine, sing and play, and you will soon see 
their spirits broken and reduced to the efteminacy of 
women." And such was the result. 

A people are strong to endure and mighty to resist till 
weakened by the excesses of luxury. Ninevah was invinc- 
ible to all her foes and triumphant in all her military ex- 
peditions till Sardanapulus, her last king, thought more of 
the pleasures of the palace than the discipline of the camp. 
Alexander bade defiance to a\\ difficulties, conquered in 
the West and triumphed in tlae'Easl,e3bin[\^c^\i\^N\a\^^ 
^^njjer beyond the banks oi. t\ie Indu^, ^XwcvX^ft. \^. otl ^^ 
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to^w^x^ Qf Babylon, waved it over Ninevah, unfurled it 

over* "the palaces of Jerusalem, but at last lost the Empire 

^^ "tlrxeEast by his excesses and died amid the carousals of 

a l>a,xxquet. Rome remained the " Mistress of the World" 

ai^u. stayed her sceptre from the Western Ocean to the 

J^ivox* Euphrates, and from the Wall of Antoninus to the 

Moiaj-||^jj^g of the Moon, till the literature and luxuries of 

the lEast passed through her gates. Solomon was the 

^s^sl of men and the conqueror of conquerors, receiving 

^bia-l-^ from many nations and embassies from all the 

worl^ with presents of adoration, and his Jerusalem was 

^^^ joy of the whole earth, till luxury weakened his intel- 

i^ct, enervated his patriotism and turned away his heart 

^^tti the altars of his God. TTie prophet accuses t?ie Jews 

^^ "<^lianting to the sound of the viol, drinking wine out of 

Splden bowls, and annointing themselves with the chief 

^lutraent." We have not reached the excess of these, but 

^^ are on the way. Some master statistician is yet to 

collect the figures to show the enormous sum we annually 

^^tid for aseless amusements. To such excesses have 

. ^ gone that gentility is no longer tested by virtue and 

^ telligeuce, but it has come to pass that he is considered 

^ gentleman who eats well, drinks well, drc*sses well, 

*^^tlier he has brains in his skull, moralitv in his heart, 

^ Whether he lives in a palace or a shanty. And what is 

^^^av the standard of a fashionable education ? A little 

^ ^tich with bad English, music without melo^Iy, ^lancing 

*-hout grace, and an abun<^lance of etiquette without ^ood 

."*^ the decay of nations through exc<^>rrive luxury, the 

^^-Kjup has been the chief pleasure. I cannot admit for 

^^^tnent the assertion of some enthtjiiia^tic men tliat we 

^ a nation of drunkards, vet the annual li^^uor bill of 
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this nation is estimated by Dr. Young, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, to be not less than $616,000,000 a year. 

Let us compare the amount for liquors with what is ex- 
pended for useful articles : 

Cost of flour and meat in one year $530,000,000 

Cotton goods 115,000,000 

Boots and shoes 90,000,000 

Clothing 70,000,000 

Woolen goods 60,000,000 

Newspapers and job printing 40,000,000 

$905,000,000 
As against 016,000,000 

That is two-thirds as much for liquors as for all these 
necessary articles. Compare opposites. There are in the 
United States one hundred and forty thousand drinking- 
places, as against one hundred and forty-two thousand all 
kinds of schools of learning — only two thousand more 
schools of learning than schools of intemperance. It is esti- 
mated that there are eight millions of pupils in our schools, 
and five millions of people who patronize drinking-saloons. 
One hundred million dollars for education, and $616,000,- 
000 for rum. There are twelve times as many persons 
engaged in the liquor traflic in this country as in preach- 
ing the gospel; four times the number of those teaching 
school, and nearly double all the ministers, teachers, law- 
yers and physicians combined. We pay for preaching the 
gospel, $10,000,000 ; to lawyers, $35,000,000 ; for prisons 
and criminals, $55,000,000 ; and $50,000,000 for the sup- 
port of dogs. 

The amount expended for liquors in twelve yeara, from 
1860 to 1872, is estimated at $6,800,000,000. All that 
it cost to administer the Government and for the war to 
save the Union, from 1861 to 1866, wa^ $6,200,000,000, 
$600,000,000 less than for liquor. Ninety million bushels 
ofgraiu are annually destroycdtoY t\ieT^^\\\3X^e\\\\^o^^^Q\!» 
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Had it uot been for the drinking habits of our people, 
our national wealth would have been over $40,000,000,000 
instead of $30,000,000,000. Had this $10,000,000,000 
been saved it would have given to twenty millions of our 
poorer people, $500 to each person, and $2,500 to each 
family. Take Xew York City, that paradise of the " un- 
terrified." There are eight thousand drinking-places in 
that city, one to every one hundred and twenty-five men, 
women, and children. Eight thousand saloons against 
four hundred and eighty places of worahip. Sixty million 
dollars spent a year for liquor, against $5,000,000 to main- 
tain the churches. The city receives in license fees per 
annum $300,000 and pays out annually over $8,000,000 
for expenses chargeable directly or indirectly to the liquor 
traffic. 

These facts alarm us. They proclaim our peril. They 
remind us of an evil power in the very heart of the nation. 
Crime, penury and impiety are the trinity of furies that 
march in the train of excessive luxury. Who fill our jails ? 
Who crowd our almshouses ? Who are indifterent to their 
country's welfare ? They who indulge to excess the baser 
passions of a depraved nature. Is there no remedy ? See 
what a band of determined Christian women did in the 
West. Through their exertions eight hundred liquor 
dealers gave up their business and were converted to 
Christ, two thousand five hundred saloons were closed, two 
hundred and fifty Western towns are without a solitary 
drinking-place, and millions of money have been saved to 
the individual, to the family, and to the nation. 

LOVE OF WEALTH. 

Next to our love of luxury is our love of wealth. I do 
not believe it is true that Americans love money because 
it is money, but they love it for its power. W^aM\\\as. ^ 
power of fame, a power to control men, a\)o^ev:\,o\\\^N3^%<i 
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in ease and pleasure. Where tlie love of money is a ruling 
passion, this passion absorbs the intellect and the ener- 
gies to the exchiHion of all political duties. Men that are 
so absorbed in the acquisition of wealth care nought for 
the Government. ITiey are indifferent who shall rule 
over us. They are indifterent what shall be the laws to 
govern this great people. It is no honor to any man be 
he rich as Croesus to say " I never vote." There ought to 
be a power somewhere, in some form, to make you feel 
your political responsibilities. It is because so many 
Christian citizens are absorbed in the accumulation of 
wealth that the destinies of this country are thrown into the 
hands of tlie ignorant and the vicious. For instance : ac- 
cording to the census of New Yorjc, and according to the 
last election returns, over one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand citizens in that great State did not vote in the last 
election, and it is fair to conclude that seventy-five thou- 
sand of that number are among those who are called rep- 
utable citizens, and who are absorbed in making money. 
This passion for wealth is the inspiration of embezzle- 
ments and frauds and corruption. 

And to gratify this passion men speculate .on the hard 
earnings of the poor, play with a nation's finances as 
gamblers do with dice, and form combinations which op- 
press the needy and rob the thrifty of their honest means. 

I do not condemn that magnificent feature of our 
country — enterprise. But I simply sound to-day the notes 
of warning against this fact, that wealth is not an element 
of national stabiUty. 

We are rich beyond any other nation, and have more 

thrift than any other people, but wealth is not a sure sup- 

port of national life. The wealth of Croesus has passed 

into a proverb, but did hi^ trea8>wYe^ ^'^n^ \^Vkv t\!om the 

power of the l^ersians o\i t\\e pVam^ oi ^^\^\^% ^\\ 
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*i^^ immense wealth of Tamerlane save his kingdom to his 

®o^=is ? Such were his immense riches that at the marriage 

^^ his six grandsons he displayed his royal magnificence. 

-^ii::ie times did the married pairs change as many suits of 

cos-fcly apparel under his eye. Nine times were they 

Six*<31ed with different girdles formed of a tissue of pearls 

^^^<i diamonds. Nine times did they prostrate themselves 

^^ti -tie dust of gold at the feet of the great Tamerlane. 

~\Vhat a lesson is taught on this point by the history of 

"tli^ Spaniards, and by the history of the I^iritans on this 

^^J^tinent. The Spaniards came for gold, the Puritans 

^3.ixie for conscience's sake. The Spaniards had the ad- 

^^^^tage of one hundred years m advance, of royal patron- 

^S^, and of finding a civilized people — Cortez in Mexico, 

-^l^Varado in Guatemala, Pizarro in Peru — found vast 

^^^<i imposing structures, aqueducts, bridges, paved roads 

^^^ populous cities. Prescott is our authority for saying 

'^h^'t when Pizarro seized the Inca the* latter offered to fill 

^ ^oom twenty-two feet long and sixteen feet wide with 

Sold vessels up to a line as high as Pizarro could reach, if 

*^^ ^ould grant liberty to the Inca. That oft'ered ransom 

"^as equal to $15,000,000 in gold. The Spaniards came 

■^ gold, they got gold, and gold was their ruin. 

One hundred years later the Puritans came. Despised 

^t, tome they sought exile in the New World. They settled 

^^ a wilderness wild as the savages who roamed therein. 

^^t they came for liberty, for a country they could call 

their own, for conscience's sake, and for God whom they 

^ored. Who now is great? Is Cortez greater than 

Jc>hu Carver? Is Pizarro greater than Miles Standinh? 

^ Spain greater than America ? 

LOVE OF POWER. 

^ ^Ut there is another unity to be added to make the tri- 
^^*y of our Darioijal perils. T\\c undue \o\e oX \ic>>N<e\\^ 
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an element of danger no less than the love of luxury ai 
the love of wealth. There are some men whose names hai 
come down to us embalmed in the affections of mankin_ 
who did not seek power, hut whom power sought. Fro 
his plough in the field of his small farm the Romazz^ne 
called Cincinnatus to save Rome from the fury of. t^Ki€ 
Plebian party, and demanded that he should wear the c(^ n- 
sular robe of office. And there is another who did i^i_ ot 
seek power, but whom power sought. He had fought tT^Mie 
battle and won the victory of our Independence, and frcz^m 
the peaceful shades of Mount Vernon the people call- ^^ 
Washington to be their firat President No marvel thz^at 
men should esteem it the highest honor to be his success -^or. 
To be President is gi-eater than to be an hereditary kL ^ng 
or an absolute monarch, for such an honor is the expressi^ on 
of a free people. But to seek that office with " unu8^»Jftl 
anxiety " and improper means is unworthy of the aspira— ^iit* 
He who yields to this passion for power subjects himseltr^ ^ 

the most violent temptations to do wrong. To such, "^^ 

attainment of the office becomes a dream of enchantm^^*^* 

* 

from which there is no release. Unconsciously the as^^^^^" 
ant acts in reference to that end in private and in pub— -"li^> 
as a citizen and as an official. And his spirit of ambit ^^^ 
diftuses itself through all the ranks of his partisans, d^at 
of this comes forth a whole brood of evils, imperilling '^^^ 
nation's very existence. 

Out of this comes bitter sectional strife. This ^n^^^^ 
loomed up before the great mind of Washington. It ^P" 
palled him. The most solemn, the most impressive p^r* 
of his Farewell Address is devoted to this subject. He fo^^ 
saw that sectional and party strife serves to organize f"^^" 
tions, to create an aiiificial force, to substitute the will ^^ 
a party for the will of the people, to subordinate the pul>l^^ 
administration to the plans of factions, and to excite ttx^ 
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baser passions of human nature. He foresaw that this love 
of power expressed in partisan strife opened the way for 
trlie ambitious, the cunning, the unprincipled, to ride into 
power. And from this comes corruption of the ballot. 

The ballot, the expression of a freeman's will ; the bal- 
lot, the ^gis of our liberties, the palladium of our Repub- 
lic ; the ballot, by which men rule in God's stead ; the bal- 
lot, by which laws are enacted ; the ballot, which opens to 
our children the portals of education ; the ballot, which pro- 
jects the sanctities and altars of Protestant Christianity ; 
^he ballot, on which is written Christian civilization, the 
liope of unborn millions. He who corrupts the ballot de- 
serves a felon's cell. 

This love of power, expressed in sectional and party 
strife, leads to corruption of the ballot by the selling and 
buying of the same. And these frauds being possible, 
an election is thrown into the hands of a gambling frater- 
nity. " Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon " that in the city of New York alone, not less than 
$2,000,000 were bet on the issues of the still impending 
presidential contest. This is corrupting, and the corrup- 
tion strikes downward through all the lower ranks of so- 
ciety, and the temptation becomes strong to win by any 
means, fair or foul. 

Out of this sectional strife and love of power comes in- 
timidation of the defenceless voter. 

I pray you to remember that the people may be the ty- 
rant in a country where no king reigns. Where they are, 
their tyranny is more terrible than that of a Nero or a 
Diocletian. Where it gains the mastery, law is set at de- 
fiance, human rights are disregarded, and atrocities the 
most inhuman are committed. Such a tyranny must not 
be tolerated for a day under our free Government. And 
this Ttepuhlic is a failure so far as it doea \io\. ^\:cAfe^\» '^'^ 
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humblest citizen under the old flag, whether he be poor or 
rich, white or black, whether he lives in New York or 
Louisiana. Tliis Republic is a failure just so far as it does 
not protect each citizen in all his rights of the ballot, by 
the whole civil power of the Government, and by the whole 
force of the army and navy thereof. — (Spontaneous and 
prolonged applause.) 

He is the true American who knows no party when 
that party is wrong, and who will leave party ranks when 
the peace, purity and honor of the country demand it 
That should be your party whose cardinal virtues are 
obedience to the laws, honor to the rulers, and sound 
morals in all legislation. And he is the true American 
who knows no South to the injury of the North, who 
knows no Xorth to the prejudice of the South, and who 
is for the union of these States now and forever. 

The great diplomatist, Metternich of Austria, once ex — 
claimed : " Woe to the country whose condition and in — 
stitutions no longer produce great men to manage it» 
attairs." But that " woe " is not for us. We have states- 
men who can cope with Metternich and Talleyrand, with 
Cavour and Von Buest, with Pitt and Peel, with Disraeli, 
Gortchakof and Bismarck, warriors who can measure 
arms with a Caesar or a Xapoleon, with a Wellington or a 
Von Moltke, poets who can sing with Milton and Tennyson, 
scholars who rival Faraday and Huxley, merchants who 
are the peers of the greatest ; but our want is " men good 
and true." With such men God works out the great pur- 
poses of His will. Great men cannot save a fallen people. 
Did great men save Greece ? Did great men save Pales- 
tine ? Did great men save Rome ? Did the great Akbar 
and Shah Jehan save India? Did Cardinal Antonelli 
save Italy? Did Kossuth save Hungary? Has Spain 
been saved by her great ineu? But the saviors of the 
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natioriB have been good men — men like Joshua, like Aris- 
Mes, like Cincinnatus, like Wellington, like Garibaldi, 
^e IBismarck, like our own Washington. Men whom 
goli cannot corrupt, ambition cannot seduce, luxury can- 
not spoil. Men who humbly acknowledge the great Un- 
s^^^, but All-seeing, All-wise, All-controlling Eulerof the 
Universe. Men who revere His word. His day. His worehip. 
Give us such men and the Republic shall live forever ! 

OUR HOPES. 

If such are our perils, what are our hopes ? Three great 
fects inspire our hopes and cheer us on to duty and to 
destiny. 

I- All the facts of our national history warrant the con- 
^^^sion that God had a special purpose in creating us a 
people, and that purpose is not yet accomphshed for all 
^^n. Sacred and profane history is in proof that Provi- 
^^Uce ordains the origin of nations, and assigns to each 
s^nae special mission. So taught Paul on Mars Hill, " For 
^^<i hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dWell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
*^^ times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
'^tiotis." These memorable words were fulfilled in the 
^^giti, development and missions of the three great na- 
^^ns of antiquity. From the Greeks came our literature, 
i^'^tU the Eomans came our jurisprudence, from the Jews 
cattle our religion. It is not, therefore, too much to 
Ciaitti a special, providential mission for this great lle- 
P^bli^^ And the scope and purpose of that mission is to ex- 
^^ individual man, and protect him in all his natural rights, 
^ all the sanctions of constitutional and statuatory law. 

Tliig is the grandest mission ever connnitted to any 

^^^ple. All that had preceded was but preparatory to 

^^ sublime result. To give to mankind rhetoric and 

^^o, poetry and history, art and philosophy Wiiw a mis- 
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Hiori worthy of the Greeks. To conceive and digest a sys- 
tem of ciyil hiw, to serve as the basis of jurisprudence in 
all future govornnients, was not unworthy of the Romans, 
whose "Pandects" have come down to us. To be the 
depository of a Divine revelation, to formuhite the ethics 
and theology for tlie human race, and bring a Saviour 
into the world was the triple object of the call of the 
♦Tews. But it was reserved for us to exalt, magnify and 
jrrotcct the wdlvidual man by the provisions and sanctions 
of political law. 

In other ages and in other lands the government was 
everything, the individual was nothuig. The life, the lib- 
erty and property of the subject were at the absolute dis- 
posal of those in power. The subject had no rights the gov- 
ernment was bound to respect. A luxurious and extravagant 
king tiixed his kingdom to exhaustion to gratify his passions 
and his whims. An ambitious monarch made war and 
conscripted his su1)jects to aggrandize his reign. The labor- 
ing classes were compelled to build palaces and rear royal 
monuments without any other compensation than the 
coai'se food which they ate. And to control the people 
more effectually the connnon mind was ke})t in ignorance 
and the common conscience was subjected to fear and 
superstition. We were commissioned to reverse this un- 
natural order of things. It was reserved for us to declare 
the following grand political facts : 1. Tliat each man ht\s 
a natural right to himself, to the products of his hands 
and skill, to whatever happiness ho can obtain, to rise 
and stand upon his own merits. 2. That the individual 
man is o-reater than the countrv, i»:roater than the consti- 
tution, tc»*^niter than the armv and navv, that man is all 
and in all. 3. That political power is rightly possessed 
on\y wljon it is possessed by the consent of the people; it is 
risxhtlv CA'oroisod onlv wlieu \1 s\\\>^v^Y\vi^ \\\vi ^AS^«x<i orti 
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the people, and it subserves the welfare of the people only 
when it is exercised in accordance with the principles of 
the moral law of God ! 

There have been three great Declarations of Liberty: 

Magna Charta Libertatum in 1512* 

"A Petition of Eight " in 1628. 

Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
The latter was a new departure in the best and highest sense. 
The past had contributed to this result, but it had not pos- 
sessed It. There had been paternities and autocracies, 
aristocracies and monarchies, democracies and limited re- 
publics, but individual man was not the central idea there- 
of. Hallam calls the Magna Charta " The keystone of 
English liberty," and Tyler calls it " The foundation and 
bulwark of English liberty." But that great instrument 
did not go far enough. It was at best but a concession 
from a political superior to his inferiors, and was not based 
upon the natural rights of man. Its design was to secure 
and preserve the rights and privileges of those who framed 
it, and hence was limited to themselves. It was intended 
mainly for the benefit of the nobles and landholders of 
England. It is true it made the habeas corpics act and 
similar securities for personal rights and liberties possible ; 
it is true it provided for the protection of every freeman 
from loss of hfe, Hberty and property, except by the judg- 
ment of his peers or the law of the land ; it is true that it 
contains this notable saying: " We will sell to no man — 
we will not deny or delay to any man right or justice." 
But it is a historic fact that at that time the peasants 
who tilled the ground and who constituted the majority of 
the nation, were not included in the provisions of the 
great charter. There was but one single clause in their 
favor — ^that no peasant should by any fine be deprived of 
33161 carts, bis ploughs and other implexiieii\.a ot 2».^e\S5tox<i. 
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In other respects they were considered as part of the prop- 
erty belonging to an estate, and were transferable along 
with the cows, horses and other movables at the will of 
the owner. 

So what is known in English history as " A Petition of 
Right," a bill or solemn deed passed by Parliament four 
hundred years after the date of the Magna ChartUy was a 
protest against the right of the Crown to raise money 
without the consent of Parliament, to billet soldiers on the 
people without their consent, and compel the people to 
make loans to the government by imprisonment. This 
bill was passed by the two houses of Parliament and King 
Charles I was forced to sign it. This was an advanced 



and an illustrious step toward a better future, but fell far^ 
short of that goal of individual liberty to which we weres- 
conmiissioned to lead mankind. But we have taken a. 
deeper, broader, grander view of human liberty, inasmuch 
as we recognize liberty as the common inheritance of 
each man. As God is the center of the universe, as Christ 
is the center of Christianity, so man is the center of our 
government, whether he is the born freeman of the North 
or the emancipated freedman of the South. 

RIGHT OF REVOLUTION EXHAUSTED. 

It is not to much to say that we have announced to the 
world the ultimate truth of human rights for aU men and 
for all time. There are three reasons why a revolution 
in our country could not be justified : 1. Because our po- 
litical rights are recognized by our Constitution, not as 
grants from a superior power, but as inherent in man. 
They are not therefore resumable by any superior. 2. 
Because there are no rights to be secured by revolutions 
which we do not now possess. 3. Because om* govern- 
ment is regulated by a constitution which is amendable 
by tho express will of the peopVe. TVvevoi tjv^-^ \i^ \:eLCi^c^- 
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cations of that instrument, but there cannot be a revolu- 
tion. There may be a rebellion, and if there is we will 
put it down as we did the last. 

INFLUENCE OF OUR EXAMPLE ON OTHER NATIONS. 

Our action, as a people, has been the tocsin-note of free- 
dom which has had a response wherever men have sighed 
for liberty. Let me call your, attention to an editorial in 
the London Times, of September 4, of the current year, 
touching the influence of our example upon the nations of 
the earth in elevating and magnifying the individual man. 
I need not tell an audience so intelligent as this that the 
London Times is not only the ablest English journal, but 
the ablest daily journal in the world. And hence a ver- 
dict from that journal is worthy of our consideration. 
This editorial was written on the letters of congratulation 
Sent by the Emperors of Europe to the President of the 
United States congratulating us upon our Centennial, 
a.Tid upon the replies of the President of this Kepublic. 
iTie Times says : 

AH of us have come to see that Americans did good to this country, 
^« weU as to their own, when they conquered their independence. In 
the Tory ministries, who tried to tax them without their consent, we have 
learned to see the champions of a despotism which, if triumphant in 
-America, would have reacted in England, and we admit that the colonies 
"^^ere fighting the battle of liberty for us all as well as for themselves. 

The chief magistrate of the American Republic now addresses the 

pkroudest sovereigns in Europe as equals and brothers. He is, indeed, as 

^reat a potentate as any of them. * * * His countrymen may be 

Excused if they boast that a good many things have happened in Europe 

saince the United States became independent, and if they think that the 

^iffects of their political experiment have been felt on this side of the 

-Atlantic. The men who built the Union were pioneers of principles 

"^^hich are now conimon-p1,aces in every Parliametit. No doubt they did 

\)ut apply doctrines which were already floating about the Old World, 

«w well as the new. It was not so much the misrule of England as the 

growth of those doctrines, and, therefore, of new hope, which awoke their 

dinger. At an earlier time the wrongs set foTl\i\)y 3^^^TS.oxiN^QiV3W\ivi3L 

jyrovoked little more than murmurs. But in AmftT\ca,«\\ x^^«t«v\s»b^cyt 
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old institutions was crumbling away under a subtle criticism of a 
new political pbilosophy. * * * Even Chatham did not see the im- 
mense sweep of the consequonccs latent in the demands of the people 
whom he befriended. 

Such is the candid, the magnificent compliment paid us 
by the ablest and most influential daily journal of the 
world. And the last sentence in that eulogy is not the 
least significant. It is true that the Earl of Chatham, 
rarely gifted as he wa^, did not see the immense sweep of 
the consequences of our poUtical action, and none but:t^ 
God did. No people fully understand themselves, or th 
place they occupy in the gi'eat movements of human s 
ciety. If we would catch the " increasing purpose " whic 
runs through the ages, we must look at them in those widel 
separated epochs which mark the decline and fall and 
rise and growth of empires. The subtle elements of hif 
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torical changes and development are constantly at wor 
with a transforming power, which is none the less potei 
in its results, because it is invisible in its operations, 
we would clearly discern the fact of human progress ^»n 
knowledge and virtue, we must look at the file-leaders -«^:>f 
. humanity ; not as they mark time in the pauses and brea.-^^"" 
ing spells of the daily march, but as thej'^ set up th^^i^ 
trophies, to signalize the turning points of human d^^s- 
tiny — such as Marathon, such as Yorktown, such as W^^^" 
erloo, such as Solferino, such at Sadowa. 

The power of our example is seen, not in the substit^' 
tion of a republic for monarchies and aristocracies, but i^ 
the recognition of personal liberty and of the voice of fcli^ 
people in national legislation. Shall we turn to beautifi^^^ 
classical Italy, which, not ten years ago, was still in "th^ 
gloom of the Middle Ages, but which to-day is a consti' 
tutional kingdom, with the legislative authority resting 
conjointly in the King and in the Parliament? There th^ 
i popular /)i'anch of that Pav\\am^v\t is composed of dep*^" 
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^■^^s elected by a majority of citizens who are over twcuty- 
^^■^^3 years of age, and who pay taxes to the anioniit of 
^^^i*ty lire. There liberty of conscience is guaranteed 
»^y law, and a free church in a free state is a sul)linie fact. 
^~^^ere, common schools open tlieir portals to all Italian 
^*^ilciren, aud there the press is fro(^ to bo the guardian of 
^^^ people's rights. 

Shall we turn to Austria ^ so long the uncompromising 

px'opagandist of ultramontanism, and the acknowledged 

^b.a,mpioii of religious intolerance, and although a descend- 

^rit of the despotic House of TTapsburg is on the throne, 

yet to-day Austria has one of the most liberal constitutions 

^^^ Continental Europe. That constitution recognizes the 

^^.^ality of all citizens before the law, and the equal ad- 

^^issibility of all citizens to all State oftices. Not ten 

y^ars ago Jews and Protestants were not permitted in some 

^■^ ttie provinces to settle and hold real estate. Xot a de- 

^^de ago religious intolerance held its deadly sway, but 

the 14th Article of the new constitution secures full free- 

^otrx of conscience aiid religion to all. Every religious 

soci^^y has the right of public worshi[). There science is 

^^^lared free, and any one wlu) can prove his ca[)ability 

^ the right to establish an educational institution'. There 

*^^ censorship has been abolished, and the press is free. 

^^^re personal freedom, the inviolability of a man's home, 

^^d the equal rights of all luitionalities are sacredly 

guaranteed. 

Shall we turn to United Germany? with a population 
^^ forty-three millions, and there also is a constitutional 
<=>^Verument. According to the new (joiistitution of 1866 
^^ federal council is composed of delegates elec^ted ))y 
Universal and direct suffrage, and is the voice of the peo- 
P^^ in the halls of national legislation. Ther 
^^^i^^istianity, with ifcs exalted manhood, m^ 
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intellect, with its enlightened conscience, with its personal 
freedom and lofty aspirations, is a fact of transcendant power. 

Shall we turn to our ancient allies of France ? there the 
ballot is the expression of the freeman's will. 

Shall we cross the Channel into England ? there the right 
of suffrage has been extended by reducing the property 
qualification. Every where in the Old World a parliar 
ment composed of the representatives of the people is de- 
manded, and autocrats are heeding the popular voice. It 
is so in Russia, it is so in Japan, and even the Turk 
consents to a parliament if his miserable life can be spared. 

And then there is another branch of our national 
mission, which relates to man's conscience. It was 
for us not only to ordain, not only to advocate, but it is 
for us to maintain to the uttermost Protestant Christiani- 
ty in this country. Having discoursed on this subject on 
last Thanksgiving Day, I shall not delay you a moment on 
this occasion on this subject, but simply to say that the foe 
to-day is just as subtle, just as potent, just as determined 
as ever ; whatever disguise he may assume, whether that of 
the citizen, the soldier, the school-teacher, or the Jesuit, he 
is ready to plan the downfall of our institutions, that he 
may found thereon a papal supremacy that darkens the 
intellect and enslaves the conscience. Bismarck has fought 
and won the battle in Germany, Garribaldi has fought and 
won the battle in Italv, Gladstone has fought the battle and 
won in England, and we, to-day, are still in death-grapple 
with this mighty and subtle foe, and may the God of our 
fathers give us also the victory. — (Applause.) 

n. Raised up to accomplish such a mission, let us re- 
member that we have the resources in virtue, in intelli- 
gence and in wealth to accomplish this noble end by ele- 
vating good men to adnnmsteY im\\\\Q,\^*al, ^tate and na- 
tional ^oyernment in the best mtexe^^je. o^ C\\Yv^vC\?ca ^v^- 
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^■-ssatioD. Statistics show that in this country virtue pre- 
^E>oiiderate8 over vice. There are more law-abiding citizens 
"thaa there are criminals, more honest men than thieves, 
^■^liore sober men than drunkards, more preservers of hn- 
^■^cian life than murderera, more patriots than rebels. No 
^^lie can doubt the sovereignty of American law, the im- 
partiality of American judges, the efficiency of the Amer- 
'ican police, yet there are not fifty thousand convictions in 
^ year, and that out of a population of forty millions. We 
l^ave sixty-tliree thousand churches, eighty thousand min- 
isters, ten millions of church members and six millions of 
^^udav-school scholars. Tliere is more intelligence than 
Ignorance in this countiy. We are accustomed to quote 
statistics to show how many pereons there are in the 
'^lilted States who cannot read and write ; but to-dav let 
^ reverse the order and show how many can read and 
^rite. Of our vast population all white male adults can 
^^^ read and wi'ite, except about eight hundred thousand, 
^ost of whom are foreign born ; and to the credit of our 
^'^ite women be it said that less than a million are illiter- 
^^^y and a majority of these are foreigners. If we esti- 
^^te the voting population of this nation, black and white, 
^t nine millions, less than a milloin and a half are unable 
^^ I'ead the Bible and the Constitution. So that we have 
^ Noting population of over seven millions of intelligent 
Voters. The average intelligence of our people may be 
^^asonably inferred from the following figures ; There are 
\^ this country three thousand six hundred and eighty-two 
^t>raries, containing twelve and half millions of volumes. 
^Ut of only seven hundred and forty-two libraries, from 
^ich we have reports, nine millions of books are annu- 
y Used. In our school district libraries there are one 
^^^^ a half million of volumes. These figures do not in- 
^^e the number of private and Sunday-acliool ^V 
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Less than two thousand libraries have a permanent fund 
$6,000,000. Thirty million dollars have been given for 
braries, and this sum does not include State appropriatioi 
Over 8,000 newspapers are issued and read by our peopl" 
The annual revenue of our Post Office Department 
nearly $29,000,000. In eighty-seven cities four hondr 
and forty-four thousand letters, and seventy-eij 
thousand postal cards passed through tiie 
the last year, and it is estimated that not less than six hi 
dred millions of letters are mailed in this country annual 

There is more wealth than poverty in this nation, 
told there are only one hundred and twenty-five thouss^^: 
paupers in the United States, two-thirds of whom are 
eigners. The average wealth per capita is $800, on 
estimate that our nation's wealth is $80,060,000,00*. 
Why, the agricultural wealth of this nation is 
$9,500,000,000, possessed by less than six millions of 
our people. We may judge of the average wealth of otmt 
people from the deposits in our savings banks. For in- 
stance, in the State of New York, there are one hundre<J 
and fifty-eight savings banks in which are deposits to th€ 
amount of $304,000,000, tiie property of less than o»« 
million of depositors. The wealth of our nation is in tli* 
hands of the law-abiding citizens, who have not the excnt^^ 
of poverty for a revolution. Here then we have the vi«*' 
tue and intelligence requisite to self-government and ttJ-^ 
power of wealth to sustain us therein. 

POLITICAL CONSCIENCE. 

But that which is mostly needed in this free country is 
political conscience which will respond to every voice c 
duty and of justice. Each man should have a clear pe 
ception of his political dutiert ; a realization of his indiv 
nal responsibility in the issues of every election ; a m? 
tested interest in the niOYa\ dvai^i^tAiv of all governn^ 
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:>:fl5cials, similar to the interest he feels in the character of 
minister of his church, the teacher of his children, the 
■ent of his business; a calm and settled conviction that 
the fortunes of this nation are involved the fortunes of 
C^lnristian Civilization every where. And the creation and 
f>x-^8ervation of such a political conscience should b^ the 
mission of the pulpit, the press, the school-house, the ros- 
1:i.*\iin, and the life of every citizen in this Republic. 

m. More than in our mission, more than in our re- 
sources, our hope is in the Lord God of Hosts. It was 
Plato who said, "All things are disposed of by the Al- 
i^nighty, who takes care of the whole universe for the 
safety and advantage of the whole." It was Horace who 
said, " Kings have authority over their proper subjects, but 
Jehovah has authority over kings themselves." It was 
Cicero who told the Roman Senate, " We have not con- 
quered the Spaniards by our numbers, nor the Gauls by 
^ur strength, nor the Carthaginians by our policy, nor the 
Weeks by our learning, but we have conquered them be- 
cause we have acknowledged that all things are governed 
"y the Providence of God." It was Washington who said ^ 
** Providence has connected the permanent felicity of a 
Nation with its virtue." It was David who said, "The 
^^^d hath prepared His throne in the heavens and His 
^'^gdom ruleth over all." It was Paul who said, " He up- 
^^Meth all things by the word of His power." It was 
^3^rist who taught His disciples to say, " For Thine is the 
^^gdom, the power and the glory forever," Over all 
^^^ Works, over all the nations of the earth, over the pres- 
^^ and over the future is the Lord God of Hosts. He 
^^^ds the sweet influences of the Pleiades, looses the bands 
^rton, brings forth Mazaroth in his season and guides 
. ^^turus with his sons. " He maketh poor and maketh 
Gb 55 (i jjg changeth the times and the ae«^o\i^r ^^^ 
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reinovetli kings and setteth up king.s" With him are the 

elements of evil. He frowned and the floods swept away 

the antedihivians. He breathed and the fires consumed 

the doomed Pentapolis. He divided the waters and Pha- 

roah and his hosts were drowned in the sea. He wrote 

on the palace of Bclshazzar " Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphar- 

sin," and C-yrus entered Babylon. He blew upon the host 

of Sennacherib and one hunderd and eiffhtv -four thousan 

were slain in a night. He departed and the sword of th 

Romans conquered Jerusalem. And w^ith Him are tb 

elements of good. From a dungeon He raised Josepk .^ j 

to a throne. From a plough He called Chicinnatus t*> ~^. 

save his comitry. From his Norman home He called WiEI I- 

liam the Conqueror to found the English Empire. 

can destroy and He can make alive. He organized vi 

tory for our fathers when they fought for our Indepec^ i- 

dence. 

All good that enters into the individual, domestic ar~^ci 

the national life are with Him. Then to Him I dir^'<?t 

your attention to-daj' in these troublesome times whi^^Ii 

will soon pass. They are only for a day ; they are teslimng 

your patriotism, testing your faith in free institution's, 

testing your virtue, testing all the graces of your manhocx^^- 

The clouds will soon disperse, and upon those clouds tl^^ 

bow of promise will be seen —the promise that God ral<?s 

and reigns on high for us. J^itriots, I appeal to you to 

be true to your high calling. Philanthropists, I appeal to 

you to go forth on errands of mercy, (-hristians, I appe^* 

to von to be loval to vour Master. And then it shall not 

be said of tliis Uepublic that the grass grows for hef 

shroud, the ocean was dug for her grave, the mountain's 

were reared to moiniment her departed glory. But thii^ 

old flag we love so well shall wave on and wave ever til' 

^B starry folds shall glow resplendent in the glories of the 

"•^it (lay. 



^Uv 



The Immutability of Christ. 



^sus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. — Heb. xiii, 8. 

INext to the gospel by St. John, the epistle to the Hebrews 

"fclie most powerful, most conclusive, most exliaustive 

^i^gument in support of the divinity of our Lord in all the 

Bible. Christ, in the humiliation of His humanity, and in 

ttie exaltation of His divinity, is the central trutli in the 

apostle's mind. Asserting His eternal Sonship, the apostle 

"^kes us to the eternity of the past and shows us Christ 

^^tlironed in glory higher than the angels, older than the 

heavens ; he then traces His history from the moment He 

^^siimed our nature to the moment of His ascension to 

His mediatorial throne. In the most positive manner he 

declares Him greater than Melchizedek, older than Abra- 

h^JXi, superior to Moses, equal with God. To Him he 

Scribes all the attributes of the Everlasting Father ; all the 

^orks which only God can do ; all the honors due the 

■''^finite Majesty of heaven. 

The great thought in the text is the immutability of 
^ttrist as the Savior of mankind. In contrast therowith 
^^ apostle warns the Hebrews against a change of faith, 
■"^^or was rife, "divers and stran ere doctrines " were set 
*ortli by others. Impatient of restraint and ever restless 
^ their desires, men were then as now seeking for some- 
]'«iitig new to calm their fears, quiet their conscience, and 
^^^pire their hope. But the ever faithful and brave apostle 
^^x^ns them of their danger and calls the attention of the 
^Ufch and the world to the great truth that Je^^iift CA\y\^\\^ 

^^Uvered Sunday morning, iVfarch 25, 1877. 



1S2 THE IMMUTABILITY OF CHRIST. 

tlie only Savior of man in all climes and in all ages. This i 
the great thought for our consideration this morning. 
Christians we are well-i^rounded in our faith, and by 
happy experience we ask for no other Savior; but not so^ 
with many others. From many causes and for a variet 
of reasons, many continue to ask the old question, "Arf 
thou He tljat should come, or look we for another?" W^ 
shall assum<o that lie is the promised One, and that He ia-f i 
all that humanity needs or should expect. In assuming .«:ji^ 
this I am aware that I take up arms against those who-^-ii( 
assert that Christianity is only one of the great religious-Ki-^Tis 
evolutions which have blessed our race, and that we ma^ jrsv 
look for something better to come. 

But in opposition to this bold assumption I assert ihsuMi^^t 
Christ is the only mediator between God and man. Ther* -'-■Te 
never has been another, there never can be another. ThiE'-^is 
fact suggests three thoughts — perfection, universalitj^^^', 
immutability. 

Perfection. All the works of God are perfect in desig^^gii 
and adaptation. They are not susceptible of improvemen-^cut 
It is superfluous to gild gold or to paint the lily. T h - ^ fi 
plan of redemption is perfection. K"o better could ha 
been designed, hence no better should be expected. If 
turn to the person of the Mediator, His immutability is 
fact. In the essence of His being, in the capacity of 
understanding, in the decisions of His will, and in 
relations to God and man. He is "the same yesterdr«.J, 
to-day, and forever." He cannot change from spirit "to 
nuitter. He cannot be less nor greater than he now is. 
He cannot pass from good to bad, or from happiness to 
misery. II(^ can never know less nor more than He does 
now. His understanding being infinite. His/ knowledge 
must always be equal thereto. All things are known to 
Him as they are, or have l)een, or will be. Nothing can I ' -'J 
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appear to Him in a false or uncertain light. Ages can add 

nothing to His knowledge ; ages can take nothing tliere- 

from. His power, His goodness, His holiness, are incapahle 
of increase or decrease. 

As the decisions of His will are based upon the exercise 

of an infinite understanding, thov Civo susceptible of no 

alteration. Xo combination of circunistances, no lack of 

foresight, no want of natural ability, can possibly arise to 
'Work a cliange. 

The nature, extent, and duration of His government 
aii^l His S()verei2:ntv therein must ever remain chano^eless 
^ Himself. His relations to His creatures as Creator, 
I^reserver, Benefactor, Kedeemer, and Judge must abide 
torever. Other rulers may change, other empires may 
pass away, the waters may wear the stone, the mountains 
^ay crumble to naught, the stars may fall, the moon 
^^pire, the sun cease to shine, but "Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever." 

XJniversalitv. And Christ is the <Mily Mediator for all 
^^^ated intelligences. It is not more certain that the 
power of gravitation extends throughout the visible universe 
^^an that throughout all time, all space, all ranks of beings, 
^^iore is but one Mediator between (-lod and His creatures. 

Christ is the "Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
^^'orld." Rev. xiii, 8. Xot the foundation of the Christian 
^^orld, nor of the Jewish world, but the foundation of 
^^^ation. We need not pause to consider whether media- 
y^n is possible or necessary in a perfect government. It 
^'^ Enough to assume that mediation flows as a necessity 
^^^t of the proposition to create beings who might sin, 
^^dess previously excluded. With such a creation and 
^^^^h a possibility, mediation follows as wise and benevo- 
^*^t. Let us look at a few facts touching the universality 
^^ Christ's mediation. 
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God is tlie Creator and KSovereign of all intelligences, 
" Beside Ilini there is no other God." In the essential 
elements thereof His moral government is the same 
throughout all I lis dominions. The facts of history may 
be different, but the osaontial relations between the finite 
and the Infinite are and must be invariable. The fuiidsr 
mental principles of moral law are identical whether for 
the government of men or angels. Obedience to tliat law 
is the test of character evtrvwhere. In all the realms of 
God's empire sin is essentially the same, namely, dis- 
obedience ; and virtue is the same, namely, obedience. 
And where tliere is sin there must be suftcring. So suf- 
fering is the appointed and accepted atonement for sin.. 
" Without the shedding of blood there is no remission. '" 
This is an ordination of high heaven. 

K"ow take all these facts and from them there is but one 
conclusion ; that the mediation is one and universal 
According to the Scriptures, who is the mediator ? St: 
Paul answers that ; " For there is one God and one Med* 
ator between God and man, the nlan Christ Jesus." 
I Tim. ii, 5. " Ilim hath God exalted with his right ban- 
to be a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance to Israe 
and forgiveness of sins." Acts v, 31. He is therefore tl*. 
Mediator for all sinning creatures wherever found in Urn 
universe of God. 

He is the same " yesterday," that is, in all the pas* 
"to-day," that is, in all the present; and "forever," thsf 
is, in all the future. This covers the old infidel objectiox 
namely, that if God luis hut one Son He would notgi^'' 
Him to die for the inhabitants of one planet, while tha^ 
of other planets might need a Savior also. But there ar« 
three assumptions in this objection ; that other planets nn 
inhabited ; that said inhabitants are in a state of probation 
and that there can be no probation where there is no 
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redemption. But grant that inhabitants of other worlds 
exist, that they are probationers, that they are not excluded 
from participation in the benefits of the mediation of Christ. 
As we receive Him whom we have not seen, by faith, so 
may the inhabitants of Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn. " He 
saveth to the uttermost all who come unto Him." 

Immutability. Now Christ is so immutably the only 
and continuous Savior that the world will never outgrow 
the necessity for Christianity. At this point I meet two 
popular objections which are urged by a certain class of 
cultured persons. 

1. That Christianity is an evolution ; a system of doc- 
trines, morals, and ceremonies, the outgrowth of something 
antecedent thereto. Tliat is, it required the progress and 
culture of two thousand years to produce such a man as 
Christ Jesus. In this assumption there is a mixture of 
truth and error. The truth is in this, that all true progress 
supposes evolution or antecedent conditions susceptible of 
favorable development. This we cheerfully concede, but 
suppose it can be proved that ChriKtianity is as old as the 
race — ^where then are the antecedents ? 

The error in the objection is this : That a great charac- 
ter like Christ is a product. AVas Homer a product ? Was 
Dante a product ? Was Luther a product ? Was there 
anything in the ages that preceded these great men to pro- 
duce them ? Facts prove the reverse. 

What was the character of the Jewish commonwealth 
for six hundred years prior to Christ ? Those were years 
of degeneracy. 

The truth is, God raises up men to accomplish the great 
purposes of His will, who are equal to their mission, such as 
Moses, Elijah, John. Christ was an original, without 
antecedent and without subsequent. But this error has 
three supports. Let us see if they can stand afew lia.\:<l ^^^j<^. 
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It 18 aflsunied that Christianity is only eighteen huiidre€lE> 
years old, and it is therefore a product. 

But the Scriptures assume for Christianity anantiqui 
coeval with our race. It originated in the (iarden of Eden, 
when the prophetic^ promise was ^ijiven, "* The seed of th^ m. J 
woman shall bruise the serj)ent's liea<l." And from tha^_^.i.a 
time to the pei'sonal api)oaranre oJ" Cln*ist, He was gi'adu 
ally preparing the world for his own reception. Enoc 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, and all the propliets wer* — 'e 
his harbingers. Ilis personal advent was part of the grea^ it 
plan. He came in the "fullness of time." Of Ilimdi- d 
' all prophets l)ear witness. 

Because a man builds a mansion and is the first to odz^-^ 

cupy it, is not proof that the mansion produced the mai 3. 

Because he is the firat occupant is not proof that he di -<J 
not build it. The Bible is the biography of Chris- ^t. 
It is assumed that Christianity is a human produc — ^> 
because so-called Christian nations liave enactc^^ d 
oppressive laws and pci'secuted those of a diftercL- J* 
faith, and therefore Christianity is not divine; but tlr:MB 
conclusion is false. The allegations are facts, and are n^^i^t 
denied. But Christianitv and the church are not alwa:;5^"^ 
identical. Light is one thing, and the telescope is anoth^^r 
thing. Light nuiy ])e perfect, the instrument imperfect *• 
The church is the medir.m through which Christianity is 
seen ; the medium may l)e so imperfect as to give a dT-^^- 
torted view of the object seen. Christianity is no niox"^ 
responsible for the oppressive laws enacted and the per©^" 
cutions practiced ])y so-called Christian nations, than liter- 
ature is responsible for its prostitution to the vilest purpose*^ 
])y some literary men. Shall we reject the nuisters of th^ 
English classics because some writers for fame or funds 
degrade tlie high art of composition ? 

It is also assumed that the ( 'hristian religion is a mixture oi" 
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truth and error, because some men outside of the church 
have been the advocates of great and generous ideas, and 
have been persecuted for the advocacy of the same by pro- 
fessed Christians. This cannot be denied. But the re- 
ligion of our Lord is not confined to church organizations, 
noi* to sects, nor to creeds. It permeates society beyond 
the confined circle of its professed friends. It lias friends 
inside of the church and outside of the church ; it hns en- 
emies within and without its visible communion. And it 
18 not too much to say that every sentiment of justice, 
every principle of law, every god-like charity, every noble 
thought of God and man, no matter by whom or where ad- 
vocated may be found in the Bible, and can be traced up 
^ that inspired primeval source. There is nothing better 
tha.li Christianity known to man. Where then is the force 
^i* this objection ? Christianity is not an evolution but a 
^Vine creation. 

2. The other objection to the immutability of Christ as 
^te savior of all men and in all ages to come, is that Cliris- 
^^iiity is inadequate to meet the demands of an advanced 

m 

^'^'^Uization, and that the high culture of the age has ren- 

^l^red Christianity 0'>solete In plain English — the world 

*^^^ outgrown the lucessity of the (/ospeL 

And the advocates of this objection evince their faith 

^herein by the rejection of the teachings of their childhood, 

^y asserting the sufficiency of moral philosophy to meet all 

^he wants of the soul, and by comparing and contrasting 

Christ with other religious teachers ; they say they recall 

^^<^ strict religious teachings of their childhood with horror 

^^cl abhorence. Their parents were good, sincere, pious 

People, but ignorant and superstitious, but since they have 

^^^11 permitted to think for themselves, they have risen 
^*^ove such follies. Such persons are frank enough to 

^^ter to the doctrines of " God manifested in the flesh " ; 
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atonement for sin ; the regeneration of the soul ; a general 
judgment ; heaven and hell ; and tlie inspiration of the 
Bible. 

They now I'laim that moral philosophy takes the place 
of such doctrines, and that they can deduce amoral code 
from nature l)y the oxorciBo of the unaided human under- 
standing. 

And to fortify their courajife in sailing over this unpilote 
sea, they talk learnedly of Zoroaster, Confucius, Sakya 
Muni, Mohammed and Plato, and attempt to prove the 
equal with Christ. The sum of the objection is this : Tha 
Christianity is exliausted, and we nmst now look for some— — 
thing better. 

But were you so disposed which doctrine of the gospe = 1 
would you select as the one no longer essential to the m 
ture and happiness of man ? The existence of God ? 
moral government wherein virtue is rewarded and vie ^ 

punished? Divine authority to which to appeal? A ti 

over-ruling Providence, superintending the events in i^^^- 
dividual and national affairs ? Inspiration of the Scriptur^^BS 
— ^the only inspired comunication from the Creator to tLzme 
creature? Human sinfulness ! can you deny it? Moi^ ^I 
inability! can you doubt it ? Personal responsibility ! c^3»n 
you question it ? The atonement made by Christ ! can y«=^" 
dispense with it ? The pardon of sin ! have you none i^o 
be forgiven ? The regeneration of the soul ! do you rM.ot 
need renewing ? T^eace of mind ! are you at rest ? T^Iig 
witness of the Spirit ! would you not give the world i'ov 
that witness ? Tlio privileges of prayer ! would you have 
this a prayerless world? A peaceful and triumphant 
death! is not this desirable? A heaven of purity an^ 
immortal friendship ! is not this the hope of the soul amid 
the troubles of life ? The j»roniise of a millenium througli 
Christianity! does any other religion give assurance of 
f 
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this ? Could society hold its own without the continued 

aid and operations of the gospel ? Has not society risen 

and fallen as a pure gospel has been accepted or rejected? 

WT:iere will you begin to select your obsolete docti'ines ? 

Christ anticipated this objection. Hence He announced 

Himself as the " Beginning and the End." His coming 

to die for man and His coming to judge the world are the 

two great events connected as by a cable stretching from 

th-^ shore of time to the shore of eternity. Between these 

twro events are the events of all time and the history of all 

There is only one chance of success for this objection — 
^V^hen there are no hearts to purify, no sins to pardon, no 
f'^^rs to calm, no sorrows to assuage, no tears to dry, no 
^^a,d to lament, no hopes to inspire, no joys to create, no 
^5^ng hours to cheer, no loved ones to meet in heaven. 
Th.en, and not until then, will this objection command the 
'■^Bpect of mankind. But when will that be ? 

^s the ages roll on mankind will improve, and Christ- 
^^viity will unfold its ample robes to cover the revealed 
^^^kedness and deformity of mankind. 

The perfection of Christianity is not yet known to our 
^^ce. It has new truth to reveal, new power to display, 
^^w blessings to bestow. 

"With all our culture, with all our advanced civilization, 
"^ith all our high estimate of ourselves, Christ is all that 
^^Utnan nature needs, all that human nature can need. 

The schoolboy of to-day knows more about geography 
tlian Columbus knew, more about electricity than Frank- 
liu, more about light |than Xewi:on. And humanity 
^ay advance till every man is a Bacon in knowledge, a 
C'rcesus in wealth, a Solomon in glory, a Howard in phil- 
anthropy, and a Paul in saintliness, yet no man will ever 
outgrow his need of CTiiist. He is mightier than the 
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mighty, wiser than the wise, holier than the holy. He 
will ever be in arlvance of the most advanced. He is the 
" same vesterdav, to-<lav, and forever." 

You may reject Him, but He can and will wait. He is 
to reign till His enomics become his foot-stool. 

Great changes may occur in nature and in nations, but 
His church will abide, and in its bosom the people will 
find rest. Do you reject Him because He is old ? Will you 
reject the sun because it is old I Tlie sun of to-day shone 
upon Adam in Eden and upon Xoah after the flood. He 
sent his golden rays upon Abraham, upon the plains of 
Mamre and shines to-day. He answei's our purpose. We 
cannot improve him. He shines on all and for all. He 
strikes high-noon for the rich and the poor, he strikes 
twelve o'clock for the weary traveler, twelve o'clock for 
the hardy toiler, twelve o'clock for the galley-slave, twelve 
o'clock for the lonely prisoner, twelve o'clock for the new- 
born babe, twelve o'clock for the blithesome school-boy, 
twelve o'clock for the happy bride, twelve o'clock for the 
man of cares, twelve o'clock for the dying saint. Christ 
strikes high-noon for all our race. Always the sinner's 
Friend, the saint's Comforter, the Conqueror of the world. 



Importance of the Resurrection of Christ. 



"*^ liave power to lay down my life, and I have power to take It 
again. — John x, 18. 

**^ is not here, for He has risen as He said. Come, see the jilace wliere 
the Lord lay.— Matt, xxviii, 6. 

^ death, where is thv sting? O ^rave, where is thy victory ? — I (/or., 
XV, 65. 

Some truths are beyond dispute. They have been 

^tted out of the arena of discuHsion by the clearnesrt, 

dullness, and unanswerableness of the proof thereof. The 

■^"esuiTection of Christ is a fact as elearly avouched and 

^« strongly substantiated as the reign of Solomon, the 

mission of Martin Luther, or the discovery by Christoplier 

Columbus. For more than eighteen hundred years this 

titith has endured the severest criticism by those astute in 

logic, by those proud of their learning, by those intense 

^n their malice. And this is a consolation to us rather 

ttian a regi'et. When such a keen intellect as iJav'xi 

Hume assailed this as a central point, and assumed 

in his proi>osition that upon this Christianity stands oi* 

tails, and when he was enabled t^> consti-uct \h(t most 

niasterly argument against this historic fact, and yet }>y 

tlie best logicians conceded to have failed, tbere is not 

^uch left for dLscus.sion by lesser minds. For it has come 

to pass that men agree among themselves tbal wliil*? it 

^ay be contrary to comnjon experience tljat a d<;ad nian 

should rise, it is al.so contrary to comnion exj^erienc^; tljut 

twelve men, without motive, without personal interest, 

Ddlteied Sundmr morning April 1 , : iTT. 
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should agree to the assertion of a fact, and especially wbei 
that fact imperiled their lives and led them to deatl 
So that the argimient of the great English historian an 
metapliysician is answered nn/uniOilutn ad homlnem — thi 
if the fii*st be against experience, so also is the second. 

The resurrection of Christ as a historic fact is, therefor 
to-day, lifted out of the arena of discussion. One migl 
just as well attempt to discuss liis own identity as to was 
his time in discussinc: this. Tliere must come a time i 
the history of all questions when those questions reach 
basis which is immovable. And tliere is nothing tha 
tends more to weaken faith and awaken skepticism thai 
the perpetual questioning, upon the i:>art of Christian 
pastors, of truths which are, and by right ought to be, 
settled. So to-day we shall not occupy time in discussing 
what we accept, and what has been placed beyond dispute 
by an array of evidence and by arguments that cannot be 
answered ; but we turn our attention to the benefits of 
this great historic fact. Wliat are its relations to us, and 
especially the relations suggested by this anniversary day? 

I. Chief among the benefits of the resurrection of our 
Lord, is the unmistakable confirmation of His divine 
mission. St. Paul puts this point with gi'cat vigor, "If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain and your 
faith is also vain." Tliis is bold language. In this one 
sentence he suspends the Christian system of grace and 
morals, of hopes and feai^s, of promises and threatenings, 
upon one fact — the resurrection of our Lord. 

In this, St. Paul but imitated the example of Christ, 
who staked all upon His o\\\\ resurrection. From Peter's 
confession and His own transfiguration to His death, two 
great thoughts were prominent in all His discourses — His 
death and His resurrection. So His enemies understood 
Him. " Sir, we remember that that Deceiver said, while 
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He was yet alive, * after three days I will rise again.'" 
And when the Jews demanded of Him a sign to prove 
His authority, He replied, " Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up." What would Christianity 
be with a dead Christ ? Its author conquered by the very 
power he came to destroy, how could He be the olyect of 
our faith and the ground of our hopes? 

All other proof by appointment and assertion centered 
in his resurrection. Were divine titles accorded to Him, 
and did He receive them as His own ? Were divine at- 
tributes ascribed to Him and did He assert them ? Did 
He perform astonishing miracles on land and sea, on mind 
and matter, on Ufe and death, and did He claim these as 
His credentials ? Was His soul pure as an angel's and 
His life stainless as a saint's, and did He claim this moral 
perfection ? Was He the " Good Samaritan," and did the 
poor, the afflicted, the outcasts kiss His shadow as He 
passed? Did transcendent truth tall from His lips, and 
did He speak as " never man spake ?" 

But of what avail were all these evidences if He rose 
not ? David had sung, " Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, nor suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption." Isaiah 
had shouted, " Thy dead men shall live ; together with my 
dead body shall they arise." And He Himself had said, 
" I will destroy this body and in three days I will raise it 
up." Shall these prophetic words fail ? Let us go to that 
silent tomb in a garden in the vale of the Kedron, and 
observe how all the surroundings are in sympathy with the 
thought under consideration. In that dark and silent 
tomb is the long-promised, long-expected, but dead Mes- 
siah, wrapped in a linen winding-sheet stained with His 
life blood. Against the door of that sepulchre had been 
rolled a great stone ; on that stone was the imperial seal 
of Home, to break which was to inxi^r \u^Va,\\\. dLe,*ei!C5\\ \\x 
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front of that torn!) the Roman guard, armed x^dth helmet 
spear, and shield, slowly paced tlie livelong day and night. 
Tlic hopes of the world were l)iiried in that tomb. St. Johr 
informs us that, " In the place where He was crucifiec 
there was a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchri 
wherein was never yet man laid." The tomb was in s 
garden ; that garden, with its trees and shrubs, its fruit 
and flowers, was tlie svnnbol of earth's hopes and joy» 
Shall that garden become a blasted heath, or shall it thri\? 
and blopm forever? How befitting that the Redeems 
should have His tomb in a garden, embosomed amoo 
flowei's. lEe came to re-open our long-lost Eden, our gaj 
den of delights. And St. Matthew tells us, " There wa 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary sitting over agsdnsl 
the sepulchre." Those two women represent humanity. 
TTiere sat those two watchers, silent, pensive, w^ith droop- 
ing forms and saddened hearts. The night came and the 
night went. Why their constancy? Why their vigils? 
What was that tomb to them ? It was more than life to 
them. It seemed the sad proof of their infatuation, the 
folly of love, the weakness of purity, the delusion of hope. 
They spake not, but they thought. 0, what thoughts were 
theirs ! Can it be that such a One as He could be strickeu 
and die ? Could such a light go out and such a soul be 
overwhelmed forever ? Is the grave the abiding-place of 
Him whose nature was so serene, so beneficent, so dis- 
interested, so tender and sympathetic? Can the tomb 
retiiin llim whoso wisdom was supernal, whose power over 
nature was supremo, who could walk the night-sea, hold 
the whids in His hand as a dove in its nest, and call back 
departed spirits from their far-off wandering life ? Is He 
of the sweet "Beatitudes" dead? To them life was all 
darkness. Yet against sight, against sense, against hope, 
they lingered. What angel voice whispered hope to their 
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aouls? Some strange power bound them to the spot. 
Unseen ones whispered, " Wait patiently." The heart is a 
surer guide than reason. Reason said, depart ; the heart 
said, wait. As a root scents moisture in a dry place, as a 
plant in darkness alwaj's aims at the light, so the heart 
forever aims at immortal hope. And it was a woman's 
heart that was hoping for all humanity. The secon<i night 
was passing, the Roman sentinel shouted, '' Twelve o'clock 
and all's well." The darkness of the night and the light of 
the coming day sti'uggle for the mastery. A thrill of antici- 
pation goes through all hearts. All nature is in com- 
motion. An earthquake rends the roeks. An angel 
descends, rolls back the stone, sits upon it as his thi'ono, 
and the soul of Jesus returns from the 8i>irit land, enters 
the tomb, kisses His body into life, and united now forever 
He comes forth in triumph. All is now changed. The 
hopes of the Marvs are realized. Thev flv to tell the da<l 
tidings. '• He is risen, as He said." Christianity is now 
a living fact. Xow David thou canst sing, " Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, nor suffer Thy Holy One to see cor- 
ruption." Xow Isaiah thou canst shout, *'Thy dead men 
shall Uve: together with mv dead bodv shall thev arise." 
Now saints of all ages ye can exclaim " death, where is 
thy sting? grave, where is thy victory? 

n. To attest His divine mission, to confirm the faith of 
His people, to call attention to Himself, were ends worthy 
of our Lord's resurrection ; but back of all these 
and underlying them all is the fact of deeper significance 
and of higher import, to demonstrate His supremacy over 
all Xature. 

In all the mythologies, theogonics, and philosophies ex- 
tant when Christ came was this fatal doable eiTor, that 
matter is the seat of all evil and that matter is not subject 
to the power of God, In a word, that i\o \)0^^t Q.*t\\\ cicstv- 
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trol it ; that it is essentially evil ; that from it spring all 
our woes ; that such woes are not under the control of a 
Benign Being. This dual error permeated the whole 
system of Grecian i>hilo30pliy. It was the theory of the 
Epicureans that the univei^e is the result of a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms, and that the gods are indifterent to 
human aifaii's. The l*erii»atetics taught that the Deity is 
to nature what steam is to the locomotive, and that 
lie is unconscious of what is passing on earth. The Stoics 
believed that the Deity was present in every part of nature 
as a suhtle, penetrating fire, but His will was bound by the 
imnmtable decrees of fate. And the Platonists, the wisest 
and best of all the Greeks, taught that all things are gov- 
erned by God, fortune, and opportunity, and that the body 
is tlie dungeon of the soul. All through Syria and Egypt, 
Chaldea and Persia, with their teeming millions, the theory 
was held that there are tvvo supreme but antagonistic- 
principles — supreme good and supreme evil; that th^ 
former is spirit and the latter is matter. And th& 
Gnostics iisserted that the Deity had nothing to do withi. 
matter, whose nature is malignant, and they denied that: 
our Lord had a human body. Against these two gi'oss 
errors Christ exerted His miraculous power. It was for 
Him to i)rove himself Master of the universe ; that matter, 
whether good or evil, Wius subject to His power, and that 
even death obeyed His mandate. So He touched 
nature at every point. All nature obeys Him. We do 
not ask Him to suspend the courses of nature for us, or to 
prevent us from dying, but we are content to know that 
all nature is under His control and that He will exert His 
power, if necessary, for our good. And His resurrection 
is the crowning evidence of this great truth. 

It is not enough for my faith to know that all nature is 
governed by immutable auOLm\,eOL\g,e\\\.\'ec^^ ^\A c>^daivied 
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processes. The calming of my fear? awiikeiKHl by natural 
evil and the rest and resignation of my soul when natural 
evil is upon me, demand that I know that all natunil laws 
and processes are ever suhjeet to a ix>wer greater than 
they, and can be and will be susix^ndoil or modified when 
my highest interests demand the same. This is the sig- 
nificance of Christ's resurrection, lie touched natni*e at 
every point and nature responded to tliat divine touch, 
lie speaks to the modest water and it blushes luXo wine. 
He speaks to the winds and like weeping children they 
sigh themselves to sleep. Ue speaks to the dumb and they 
respond with shouts of joy. He speaks to the l)lind and 
they follow Him whitheraoever He gocth. He touches 
the bread and fish and they multiply in His hand. Ho 
chides disease and it departs. He rebukes devils and they 
fly abashed. He calls the dead and they leap into life. 
He is greater than nature. 

HX And the resurrection of Christ is the pledge of our 
complete triumph over death. That triumph is threefold ; 
assurance of the survival of the soul in its native con- 
sciousness after death, a pledge of the resurrection of the 
body and the reunion of soul and body, and composure in 
the dying hour. This threefold victory is assured by tlio 
resurrection of our Lord. The survival of the soul in a 
state of complete consciousness is assured by a declaration 
and a prayer. Tlie declaration was made by the Savior 
to the repentant thief, " To-day thou shalt be with mc in 
Paradise." To-day ; before six o'clock ; not the body, that 
was thrown to the wild beasts or buried in the "potter's 
field" purchased with the thirty pieces of silver Judas luid 
received; but his conscious, thinking soul ; into I'aradise, 
the "garden of delights." Tlie prayer was the last sentence 
that fell from the lips of the dying Savior, "Father, into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit ;" not 1 litt \)od^ ,^oy >Jivo\.>*i*diK 
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taken down and buried by Ilia friends ; but His rational, 
conscious, innnortal spirit. Language cannot be more 
definite, more direct, more positive. Tliis conscious ex- 
istence of the soul separate from tlie body is not depend- 
ent upon our ])ei^onal resurrection. The resurrection of 
our body is assured bv a statement and a fact. The 
statement was made by our Lord to tlie Jews, "Marvel 
not at this, for tlie hour is coming when all tliat are m 
their graves shall hear His voice and slmll come forth, 
they that have done good unto the resuri'ection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of danma- 
tion." Language is incapable of expressing a thought 
more clearlv, more certainlv, more solemnlv. 

The fact is the resurrection of Chi-ist, and of that fact 
we have proof the most definite, abundant, and conclusive. 
Time does not desti'ov the value of a fact. Before this 
statement and this fact all objc'ctions vanish. You ma^ — ^^^^ 
be reminded of the objection that in the great changes iiw^ «"^^ 
nature a portion of the substance' of one man's body nvdy^^Z- -^y 
become part of the substance of the body of another, a^s^^. Ji^"^ 
in the Ciise of cannibalism, or the process of vegetation ^^-M'X\. 
but the answer is this, divine power is equal to all th^ ^ -i^^- 
purposes of the divine mind, and, if necessary, God wilf x^ 'iH 
dissolve all forms of material existence into their originir^ xial 
elements for the consunuuation of the resurrection of th-X J'.lie 
dead. You mav be reminded of another objection — th:: ^ ^^lat 
the substance of the human bodv has been scattered Ix^ f hv 
the winds, washed away by the Hoods, petrified into stou" mt iie, 
incorporated into trees, transformed into earth, air, him^^m' n<l 
water. The aslies of Wvcklilfe, bv order of the Council • - of 
Constance, were cast into the Luttenwoi-tli ; that strea-^^ -im 
bore them into the Avon ; that stream into the Sever*^ ^^i ; 
the Severn into the narrow sea, and the narrow sea iuKr~" Jto 
the vast ocean. But tlie dust of Wvckliffe is somewherz^^'e ; 
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it may be changed into many forms and combination of 
forms, but it still exists, and where each particle is the 
omniscient and omnipresent God knows. Give a chemist 
a gold eagle ; he can reduce it to a fluid state, and so mix 
it with clay as to challenge you to find the least particle 
of the gold. To all appearance that gold has passed from 
human sight forever. But wait; the chemist will repro- 
duce the gold so perfectly that there will be no appreciable 
loss in the weight. And when the gold has passed through 
the mint again the eagle will re-appear brighter and more 
perfect than before. Cannot Jehovah do as much ? 

How do we know but the Almighty has imparted to 
each soul an elective power by which it will attract to 
itself that which belonged to its own body. We know 
this to be true, thsCt there is a plastic principle in man by 
which substances are assimilated appropriate to each tem- 
perament. Behold this power in the magnet. Mix an 
ounce of steel-filings with a quart of sand. Can the two 
substances be separated again ? Hold up the magnet and 
it will attract to itself every atom of steel in the darkness 
or in the light. But the magnet will not attract silver, 
gold, or lead, but only steel and iron, showing that this 
power is not general but is elective. The human soul 
may have this elective power. At the last day all things shall 
be dissolved and return to their original elements. Then 
shall souls come forth from Hades and each will attract 
the particles of his own body, and Idss that body into 
union again. Some may favor the "germ theory," that is 
that there is in each human body an inappreciably minute 
germ, composed of immovable matter, incapable of assim- 
ilation, imperishable in its vitality. It may float on the 
stream, fly in the air, pass through the fire, but it will not 
mix with other organic bodies ; it will remain domiant till ^ 
the trump sounds, and then expand mlo ^k^ x<^\xrt'5i^*^^T5c 
body, or form a nucleus of a new body. 
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Sonic niav advocate tlie civatioii of a bodv out of com- 
mon clcinents, and assert tliat identity of substance and 
not identity of i>articles is the doctrine of tlie resurrection ; 
that the oxyj^jenjiych-ogen, nitrogen, carbon, i>liosphorou3, 
and lime of whicli the body is now coniiK)sed, may be 
gathered from Cliina or Kur(^i>o and compose the body of 
the resurrection (hiv. Some will, as 1 do, assert a literal 
resurrection, a corporeal identity and integrity of the body 
which we possess at death, lint it will l)o in either ciise 
ciiected by tlie i>ower of the lligliest, we are assured. 

rV. And in anticipation of the "resurrection of the 
just," Christ assures us of victory in the dying liour ; and 
in this I do not refer to the stupidity of Hume, or the 
insensibility of Gibbon, or the bravado of Byron. I am 
not speaking of the inditference with which some men 
die ; for men whose lives have been stained with all forms 
of crime have died in comparative composure. I refer 
not to that insensibility but rather to a joyous composure, 
such as Sir l*hili[» Sidney (that prince of Christian gentle- 
men,) had in his dying hour, when he could say w^ith his 
last gasp, "I would not exchange my joy for an empire." 
Such as Joseph Addison had when he called that dissii)ated 
Lord Warwick to his bed-side and said, "My lord, see hi 
what peace a Christian dies." Such as Harriet Newell 
had who sang so sweetly, 

Farewell to plcusurcs, vjiinties, niid lies, 

I iro to drink a river in the skies : 
"Whose hank?- are with ini mortal verdure elad, 

AVhose streams nuike all Jehovah's; eitv triad. 

"Wlience comes the sting of death I Keniorse? w^e are 
forgiven. Loss of eai'th ? we gain heaven. l*ain of dying? 

Jesus can make adviniir bed, 

Feel suit as downy pillows are ; 
While on His breast 1 lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there. 



Straggle of Life. 



Fight the good fight of faith.— 1 Tim. vi, 12. 

This brief text of six words is the announcement of a 
principle that spans human life from the cradle to the 
grave. It is more than an intimation that human life is 
a struggle for the mastery of truth over error, of right 
over wrong, of happiness over misery. It is a martial 
figure, implying weapons to be employed, foes to be en- 
countered, victories to be achieved. 

It is paralleled by the most familiar and impressive 
sayings of inspiration. Its profound meaning is expressed 
in those oldest of texts, " In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground ;" and 
''In in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life;" and 
* I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and, 
between thy seed and her seed, it shall bruise thy head 
^nd thou shalt bruise his heel." 

This sentiment is brought out uncfer a variety of forms 
i,nd figures by the Master and His disciples. " Strive to 
^nter in at the strait gate ; " " In the world ye shall have 
:ribulation ; " " Let us lay aside every weight and the 
iin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us ; " " To him that 
Dvercometh will I grant to sit with Me on My throne, 
3ven as I also overcame and am set down with my Father 
on His throne." 

Such is an outline of the subject for our consideration 
this morning. The great theme is the struggle of human 
life. In the discussion of a theme so difficult, difficult 
because complicated, and because it relates to e^et^j \.^\Ci.- 
peramentand every phase of human Me •,"proiLOUTvdi\>^e."a»^^ 

DeUyercd Sunday morning April 8, 1877. 
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ontest of Imraan life for fame. The chief enjoyment is 
n the struggle. Wliat is it to man to place upon his 
3row Bcloiia's crown, or the green chaplct of literary 
honor, or roach a higlj position in the State; but there is a 
delirium ol' happiness in the struggle. The struggle that 
drives away oven the shinihei's of the night; that thrills 
the whole nervous system; that illumines the intellect; 
that calk forth every power. Who can wonder that men 
plunge thus into the strife ; for it is the love of strife, the 
intoxication of the conflict, which delights them. So 
thfere is a higher happiness in the struggle for the moral 
victory than in the victoty itself. Passing through the 
successive steps of tlie conflict, striking at the devil here 
and the devil there, warring against the flesh here and th 
flesh yonder, grappling manfully with the world, with 
allurements and its bosetments. O, to one who 



thoroughly alive to his nature, to his spiritual wants to the 
certainties of his victory, there is a joy experienced in the 
heat of the conflict not experienced when the victory is 
won. "Put me," said Warren, "where the fight is the 
hottest;" and the true man w\ints to be there. 

Success is not identical with happiness. Success is evi- 
dently an clement of happiness, but it is not identical 
therewith ; at all events, failure does not necessarily des- 
troy happiness, for some of the severest failures which we 
endure in this life frequently turn out to be our grandest 
successes. So it was with Paul when he failed in his 
prayer, when he prayed that the thorn in his flesh might 
be removed. ISo matter what that thorn was, whether it 
was a stammering tongue, sore eyes, or tormenting wife. 
He prayed that the thorn might be removed ; in that he 
failed. But his failure was his grandest success, because 
of the measure of grace imparted to him for the develop- 
ment of his highest natm^e. .^o\\\\ Y\eXO^\^\, \ki^ Vsloaaed 
^car of Madeley , desired to \i<i vx ^o\dcv^^ , ^xi^ ^w^^ ^ 
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•ance in the army, but failed; that failure, however, 
roved his highest success, for he became a mighty general 
I the army of the Lord Jesus. What a grand record he 
IS left us. 

Brothei^s, what is the philosophy of all this ? It is that 
e human mind demands something beyond. The sad- 
jst day in the history of Alexander the Great was the day 
hen he discovered there were no more worlds to conquer. 
p to that time he was happy. He could brave the great- 
t opposition. But the downfall of Alexander the Great 
ay date from the time he reached the banks of the Indus, 
id found the world prostrate at his feet. If there is one 
ling to be dreaded more than another it is to have nothing 
3yond. 

Hope springs immortal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 

Here then is happiness ; never to have desires satiated, 
ever to have a repletion of aspiration, but always some- 
hing beyond. Heaven itself would be an eternal monot- 
►ny were it not for this great principle. You and I would 
lot be content with simply entering the pearly gates of 
he New Jerusalem if that were so. Nav, I would rather 
'emain on earth in the arena of mortal strife than enter 
^uch a monotonous place as that. But through the eternal 
ages the song will be, " Still there's more to follow." 
And an Infinite God, ever drawing upon the infinitude of 
His resources, will shout to the redeemed, as they ascend 
tlie heights of immortality — 

Still there's more to follow, 
More and more, more and more, 
And still there's more to follow. 

Brothers, study your nature. Happiness is founded 
herein. This is the order and the constitution under which 
God has created us. 

It is not too much to say that from the days of Adam 
fco the present time, whatever has been o\i\a«\e^ ^Qm"^ 
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beautiful in art, beneficent in science, salutary in laWj 
noble in charity, and godlike in religion, has been obtained 
through human toil and sufiering. There is somewhat of 
the inevitable in the destiny of some men thus to suft'er 
and to toil. Hence Leonidas must stand in Thermopylae, 
Tell must grapple with Gcsslor, Warren must fall on Bun- 
ker Jlill, Steplien must be stoned in Jerusalem, Paul must 
be beheaded at Kome. Take, for instance, liberty — a 
word that ex[)resses all that we undei'stimd by (christian 
civilization. Liberty, in the enjoyment of which a man 
has a right to himself, to the products of his intellect and 
of his body. Liberty, which means intelligence and pros- 
perity, the hope of home and the wisdom of the State. 

AVTiat has the priceless boon of Hberty cost mankind? 
Let twenty-three centuries proclaim its cost, from Marathon 
to Yorktown. Wliathas it cost Germany, from the de- 
thronement of King Henry IV down to the compromise 
treaty of Westphalia in 1648, during which her soil was 
drenched in blood. Was she not devastated and impov- 
erished during the thirty years' war ? And what has it 
cost her since, down to the battlefields of Sadowa and Sedan? 
Wliat has it cost France ? Recall the seventy thousand cit- 
izens who oftered up their lives on the altars of liberty in 
the St. Bartholomew massaci^e. Wliat has it cost beautiful 
Italy, through two milleniums ? What has it cost England, 
from William the Conqueror to Cromwell, and from Crom- 
well to Waterloo? And what hiis liberty cost America, 
from Ticondcroga and Saratoga, from Bunker ITill and 
Lexington to Trenton and Yorktown, <andfrom Yorktown 
to Antietam and Gettysburg and Kichmond ? Let the 
mighty army of widows and orphans, and dead heroes and 
n^aimed soldiers tell its priceless value. 

One would suppose that a religion so truthful, so benev- 
olent^ 80 (Jiyiiie as Chri8tval\\ty,^o\5^d\>Qi^c^Q,Q\N'<i^V\^(!cv^^tr 
itiido and hailed with acc\a\ua\\OA\^ o^ vV\v^v\, ^w\. ^^ 
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•-erse is true. " Fight the good fight of faith," has been 
• battle-cry ringing down through all the centuries. 
3 truth she proclaims has been disputed and denied 
h by inch from Edon to Gethsemane, and from Geth- 
lane to the present hour. Learning, philosophy, and 
queuce have disputed the claims of that truth upon the 
iscience and devotion of mankind. Historians, poets, 
.tors, statesmen, warrioi^s, pliilosophors, encyclopedists, 
nphleteers, reviewers, and essayists, have combined 
ord, pen, and tongue against it. 

All her attempts to raise the fallen, to pardon the guilty, 
purify the suiful, to enlighten the ignorant, to console 
3 sorrowing, to cheer the dying, to l)eautify home, to 
l^rove the State, and save the race, have been opposed 

kingdoms, by armies, by systems of false religions, l)y 
2 base, by the unbelieving, and by the worldlings. 
How vast her army of martyrs, from " the blood of 
rhteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharijis, son of Bara- 
ias." All her apostles were martyrs. Her Divine 
> under was not thought fit to live. During three centu- 
is and through the ten persecutions of the Koman em- 
rors, from IS'ero to 'Diocletian, more than a million 
rished in their attempt to give the Gospel to the world, 
pan and China, India and I^ersia, Assyria and Syria, 
'lestine and Egypt, Greece and Turkey, Spain and Italy, 
'ance and Germany, Holland and Denmark, England, 
iiland, and Scotland, America, and the islands of the sea, 
Ve received Christianitv throuii:h sufterinc^s bv fire and 
iter, by sword and dungeon, by gibbet and guillotine. 
If such is the history of civil and political liberty, and 

Christianity, what reason have w^e to suppose that per- 
iial salvation is obtainable without a corresponding 
'xiggle? The careless thinker might infer from the 
odness and mercy of the Lord that our temptations 
>iild be few and easily resisted ; o\iv \\\^^ vvwv^ ^vA. 
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readily endured ; our crosses light and easy to be borne. 
And, on the other hand, that our peace would be constant, 
our joy full, our hopes bright, our purity complete, and 
our heaven sure. But Scripture, experience, and observ- 
ation assure us that such a picture is vain and delusive. 
" In the world yc shall have tribulation, but in Me ye shall 
have peace." This is the law of the kingdom ; this is part 
of our probation. 

Such has been the history of the good in all ages. We 
are inclined to lose sight of the great trials of the saints 
and recall only their joys and their honors. We recall 
Joseph's throne, but forget his dungeon ; we remember 
Moses on the mount of God, but forget that he was a 
wanderer forty years ; we picture Daniel in the chariots 
of Babylon, but turn away from the lions' den ; we behold 
Peter, James, and John as they stand on the glory-crowned 
Tabor, but do not follow them to exile, dungeons, and death. 

In our delusions we fancy our burdens are the heaviest, 
our trials are the fiercest, our temptations the severest. 
We would gladly exchange our burdens for those of any- 
body else in the world. 

There is an old Grecian legend that such were the com- 
plaints of the Greeks that they were summoned before 
Jupiter, who demanded of each of those present to throw 
down his burdens before him, for each man complained 
that his burden was the lieaviest. When all the burdens 
were placed at the feet of Jupiter, he said, " Make your 
selections; " and each man chose his own old burden. 

Brothers, let us be careful how we complain against 
the order of nature, and the I^rovidence that is over us. 
If you had your choice to-day, you would not exchange 
the burden that is on your heart for the burden that is 
crushing some other heart. Away, then, with these delu- 
sions, and he content that "^\xiSvde\\\. w\v\,o >i!^^ da.^, and 
UDtotbe present, is tlie eVi\ tlaeveoi.^^ 
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We are to fight against a coalition of three parties — 
" the world, the flesh, and the devil." Remember that the 
greatest captain of the ages, when he was contending 
against a coalition, sought the destruction of that party 
to the coalition, the destruction of which would assure 
success, and it was a part of his tactics that led to success, 
always to penetrate the centre. The coalition that sur- 
rounds us to-day in our strife for the kingdom of grace 
and glory may be broken, but one thing is indispensa- 
ble, which is the most difficult of our achievements — the 
conquest of self. Turn out your foes. Have them out- 
side of the fort, and then " Hold the fort for Christ is com- 
ing." You can laugh to scorn Satan with all his devices, 
and smile at the allurements of this poor world, if you have 
gained the conquest of yourselves, and schooled your 
hearts to submission ; if you have educated your will to 
obedience, placed a strong hand upon your appetites and 
your passions, and never mistake aspiration for inspiration. 
In a word, if you have gained the self-mastery, then you 
have gained the victory over the coalition. 

But there is no triumph over the devil or over the 
world, where man himself is in alliance with the devil 
and with the flesh ; and the trouble with so many that are 
seeking to " fight the good fight of faith " is that they 
have not turned the enemv out from their souls. There 
is war within and war without. What we want is to have 
the battle outside, and then let it rage till the crack of doom. 

Let us learn the philosophy of self-mastery. You are, 
to-day, in tronblc because you have not learned this; you, 
to-day, are in your sins because you have not acquired this 
lesson ; you have not realized the expectation of childhood 
and measured up to the groat law of development because 
you have not gained the mastery of your own heart. And 
hence Christ says to man. " Give me thy heart," that is, 
'' Give me the citadel, and then a\\ m\\ \i^ ^^r "SavV^^ 
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The Power and Glory of Self-Mastery, 



Ri.it I keej) under my ImkIv, and brini^ it into .subjection. — 1 Cor. ix, 27. 

The reconls of tlio j»iist arc replete with the trmniphs 
of human geniiw, and in all hinds are memorials of human 
greatness. The stately pile, the lofty eolumn, the tri- 
uixiphal areli, are tokens of this world's admiration for its 
heroes. To be eml)almed in song, reeorded in history, 
cast in bronze, ehiseled in marble, are some of the meeds 
of lonor in this poor world. 

33ut w^hat tokens of admiration are befitting the triumph 
of the man who has i^^ained the mastery of himself? What 
^liidias shall rear for him his stately pile? AVliat Homer 
shfitU sing of his achievements? What Xenophon shall 
*^cord his deeds of prowess and renowui ? God only 
^^11 be the eulogist of such a man; and the celestial bow 
®Pa.nning the heavens from the horizons and painted in 
^o fadeless coloi^s of light, is the triumphal arch of such a 

The great thought in the text is self-mastery. The term 
*Oody" is used in accordance with an ancient form of 
^pression — a part is taken for the whole. Just as when 
"'' aul says, " I beseech you brethren, by the mercies of 
^od, present your bodies a living sacrifice." Certainly 
^^ soul is not excluded, but the term "body" is 
^pressive of the whole man. So precisely in the text. 
■*l^re is the part, namely, the body, brought into subjection 
[ ^ an indication of the subjection of the entire man. It W/M 

'■ l>eUveredSuud»/moriiiijg April 15, 1877. 
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u figure evidently l)orrowed from the Grecian games. 
Last Sabl>atli morning we described tlie Christian as a 
warrior ; this morning we are to take another phase of 
tlie Grecian game. Paul represents himself* as a boxer; 
his foe is down, and he says, " I must keep him down till 
he cries, * Enough.' " So Self is my woi'st foe ; I must got 
Self down l)y a ponderous and triumphant blow ; I must 
keep Self down till Self cries, "Enough;" I must "keep 
under my body, and l)rhig it into subjection." 

In speaking to you this morning, let me call your atten- 
tion to thi'ce practical points — self-knowledge, self-denial, 
and self-consecration ; three things essential to self-mastery. 

What is self-mastery ? It is that sovereign control of 
man over himself, over his corporeal appetites and mental 
passions, l)y which he can and does do that which is right, 
by which he can and does resist that which is wrong. It is 
the harmonious action of man in all his relations with 
natural and moral law. It is the highest possible achieve- 
ment ; it is the noblest form of moral excellence ; it is the 
realization of the grandest purposes of human life. 

Such is self-mastery. Do you desire it? Listen to me, 
then, as I trace the successive steps to the attainment of 
the victorv. 

Self-mastery is not self-destruction. Tlie world is ever 
pei'secuting the church because the world does not under- 
derstand the teachings of C/hristianity. There is no an- 
tagonism between nature and the Gospel. The Gospel is 
the supplement of nature. We can have no sympathy 
with those ministers who are ever denouncing nature. 
Nature is a goodly creature, the offspring of Infinite wis- 
dom, powei*, and goodness. 

Self-mastery is not self-dostruction, as indicated in the 

monasticism of the Catholic church, in retirement from 

the world and liiding away in dark cells or in eaves in 

distant mountains. Bu\ \\ \s T^'!»,t\:\Qr\iov\ 'd\\^ ^^-^l^tvou — 
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restriction within certain limits and regulation in harmony 
with certain laws. All the appetites of the body and 
passions of the soul have their root in virtue. In their 
radical form they are in harmony with the purest concep- 
tions of Divine law, and the purest teachings of the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Man was made to eat ; food 
was made for man ; and the relation between man's ap- 
petites and the universe is perfect and harmonious. But 
the gratification of the appetite in excess is gluttony; and 
then that which is innocent in itself becomes sinful by 
excess. So the attections and passions whicli l)elong to 
domestic life are of Divine ordination, [)ure as an angel's 
song, holy as the prayer of a saint ; but when these pas- 
sions and affections are gratified beyond the limits of law, 
then they become accursed. Kevenge has its base in one 
of the noblest passions of our nature ; it has its root in 
anger. A man would not be a man who is incapable of 
anger. Anger is indignation toward the wrong-doer, but 
becomes sin when it kindles to revenge. " Be ye angry 
and sin not;" " God is angry with the wicked every day." 
But anger ceases to be a virtue and becomes a vice when- 
ever it rises to revenge; when it prompts the hand to deal 
the deadly blow, when it inspires the tongue or pen to words 
of slander, then that which was in harmony with the Di\dne 
law becomes a transgression of tliat law. Christian meek- 
ness is not the degrading surrender of one's rights ; it is 
not Ijing down in the dust to permit every villain to 
trample upon you ; it is not inconsistent with self-defence, 
with the protection of man's life, and reputation, and for- 
tune, and family, and friends. A man would not be a man 
when among men did he not protect his life, property, 
character, family, and friends. Such a man should be 
banished from the society of men, and, if it were possiJ)le, 
should be ashamed through two eternities. Bwt CVvvv^^^Vi 
meekuess k forbearance under provocation*, *\^ ^o^\vi^^\Ki 
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aiigiM*; is rcvili'<I, 1)nt roviU's not; is poiveciited, butpe"3 
sccutos not ; is <lannio<i, l>nt (hunns not. Tlie language 
of Cliristian meekness is, wlien man stands in all the reg^" 
glory of liis redeemed manhood, " Vengeance is Mine, 
will repay." 

So pride lias its hase in a natural virtue. IVide is t\^». 
exeess of (hat whieh in itself is eommendahlc in manhoor~3 
it is seU-resi)eet ; and it is an old saying that we nui i?= 
re^spect ourselves if we woukl have othei's respeet us. Sel '■ 
respect is natural. Society could not move forward ha^3 
moniouslv a dav without the consciousness that we hav^ 
rights to maintain, immunities to enjoy, and without tl:» 
determination that no inan shall take them from us wit^" 
out our solemn protest. But ju^ide is this noble passion 
in excess. It is an over-estimate of one's self — when J 
man thinks he is wiser than he is; when a woman tliinT< 
she is more beautiful than she is; when they fancy tli^- 
their nioney has made them purer and better than th<3^ 
are. C/hristian humilit v is not the base surrender of niaii'^ 
sell-respect, but is modesty in the presence of men ai:i^ 
sell-abasement l)ei()re (lod. 

A'anity, against wliirb Burke in liis elegant essays speixlvS 
so strongly, is Imt llic excess of a virUie, mmiely, a decent 
respect lor tlic good oj^inion of our tellow-men. And i^ 
is proper thai tbis should be cultivated in the family, i" 
the cliureli, and in the Slate. It is sanctioned by religion, 
for (uxl says, ^- Do this, and ye shall »- _oive praise ot 
men." God, liinisdf, will ]>e tlie euloi^-ist of men at tJie 
last dav, anii<l llaminiz: worlds. IK' will pronounce <* 
eulogy upon tlie good, " Well done." But when this desire 
lor tlie good o])inion of others Is c-xcessive, when vaniV 
becomes a ruling ])assion, when for its gratification a man 
sacrifices truth, the interests of others, and his own soul 
for the [»laiidits of this poor world, then that which was 
j7jjJocent in itself becomes sini'ul, and deserves the repre- 
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jbension of Almighty God. So you will observe that self- 
mastery is but restraint and regulation, and we should, 
therefore, discriminate between that which is natural to us 
a*ii.d that which is artificial. 

Js"ow, we are to acquire this self-mastery by self-knowl- 

edge, self-denial, and self-consecration. The radical 

iofect in the system of education at the present day is, it 

loads a man away from himself. The school-boy can give 

70U the boundaries, the areas, the products of continents, 

but to save his life he cannot tell you the numl)er, size, 

a.nd functions of the bones in his l)odv. He can trace the 

beautiful and intricate net-work of the planetary system, 

bxat he will blush with shame were you to iisk him to 

describe his beautiful nervous svstem which has such a 

positive influence upon his character and his destiny. He 

can recite the names, lengths, and directions of our rivers, 

l>"Ut he stands abashed when you ask him to state the 

<lUantity of blood in the human body. He is more 

familiar with the affinities and repellences of chemical 

l>o<lies, with the formation of rain and the (-omposition of 

^ocks, than with digestion, than with the adaptation of 

tood, dress, labor, and rest upon ho'dth, l(?ngth of days, 

character, and destinv. These thinii:s arc sabordmdcd in 

^^r system of education, whether in the primary, or in the 

academic, or in the collegiate course. The student is pro- 

"<iieiit in mathematics and has ac([uired astronomy; but 

Cental philosophy, which unfolds to him his memory, 

judgment, reason, and the imagination, especially the lat- 

^^r, which, of all the human faculties has such a i)Ositive 

• 

^i^fluenceinthe formation of character -mental philosophy 

• 

^subordinated in his curriculum. He is taught political 
Economy, tlie resources and development of a nation's 
Wealth; but moral philosophy, while it has a place in the 
course of study, has not the pre-eminence due to a study 
that gives man a deeper knowledge of his will, his 
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coiisfieuce, his desires, aiul his aHpirations. It cannot be 
said that studies rehiting to ntaii's physical, mental, and 
moral nature are more dittieult to uudei'staiid. 8chool- 
l)Ooks oil such subjects should he simi>liiie<l and adapted 
to the successive sta^i^es of human growtli by those who 
prepare works for our schools of leiuniing. Tlie first thing 
to teach the child is about its little body, its mind, its 
heart, its soul. 

Tlie precise point of contact of mind and matter cannot 
be ascertained ; but one thing is true, the mind is 
influenced by the body and the body is influenced by the 
mind. Hunger may be so intense as to disqualify the 
mind for consecutive and concentrated tliought. The 
nervous svstem niav be in such a condition as to create 
irritability of temi>er in a soul naturally calm and amiable. 
On the other hand, the mind may be so vicious as to make 
the body tlie instrument of its gratification ; may be so vin 
dictive as to raise the ai-ni to strike the murderous blo\» 
or inspire the lips to speak words of defamation. Thu 
mind attects matter, and matter aliectsmind. It is of th- 
utmost importance that we know oui'selves, and reniembe= 
that some men will u'o to hell because thev have a bod^ 
and some will go to hell because they have a mind — i 
other words, l)ecause they allow one part of self to gaL 
the mastery over the other i)art, and fail to hold m. 
'^equipoise and harmony the dual nature that God has givi^ 
them. All men have strong constitutional points, and n < 
a few have (constitutional weaknesses. -' The word of th s 
man is as good as his i)ond," has become a ])roverb up<:^ 
the streets. But tliat verv man whose word is inte«:rit 
itself, mav have a constitutional w^eakness that will demand 
the " pound of flesh," and if he cannot get it at the fi.i^^ 
cutting he will thrust in the knife a second time Midget 
it. He is bound to have his •^pound of flesh." Astrou^ 
constitutional peculiarity of one is benevolence. His heart 
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flows with generosity; he is a "hail, fellow! well met." 

The " milk of human kindness " flows through his veins. 

But that same man is given to excess in his physical and 

mental passions. Here is a man stolid and cold like a 

block of marble, and another man is like a glass of soda 

Water, ever evanescent. We are bound, therefore, to 

study ourselves, to inquire into our strong points and into 

our weak points. It is a peculiarity of men that they are 

ever throwing around their strong points nnmiments, and 

ever guarding the approaches thereto, and it is also a 

peculiarity of other men that they are always neglecting 

tlieir weak points. 

This self-knowledge of our physical and mental peculiar- 
ities will lead us to discover what arc our social aflinities, 
what should be our companionship in life. There can be 
^o question that the great law of social affinities, which 
has been so much abused I)y a certain class of people who 
desire licentiousness, has a foundation in nature. And it 
18 for us in forming companionships, to ascertain with the 
utmost accm^acy with whom we can associate with safety 
and with whom we cannot. I enter the presence of one, 
^d a subtle influence passes from that individual upon my 
nervous system and upon my intellect, and I am soothed 
^ repose, and believe the most marvelous stories that 
^dividual tells me. I enter the preseiufe of another, and 
although that individual has no antagonism against me, 
y^t as soon as I enter the presence of such a one I become 
"the fretful porcupine." I cannot give the philosophy of 
tbis, but here is the fact. There are subtle influences 
P^ng out from a man's physique and from his mental 
structure imperceptibly as the dew-drop falling from the 
hand of night, which control my thoughts, mold my 
^i^| ^^liajucter, and awaken the passions of my soul. This self- 
^wledge leads me to ascertain just what I can and what 
I cannot endure. I do not know how it will b^ m ^kssrj ^ 
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but thoiH^ are persons lioro from wlioni I would bo removed 
as far away as the limits of spaeo permit, and there are 
others at whoso feet I would sit throuirh eternitv. The 
srreat law of seU'-kuowl edtro nMiuins me to identify those 
indivi<luals. to associate onlv with those who are elevated 

■ 

in their intluenee upon my tliouirhts and uiK)n my inspira- 
tions. I nnist also as(vrtain just what T ean en<hn'e under 
given eircumstanees. You can surround some men with 
adverse eircumstanci^s, vet those eircumstanees liave no <« 
influence upon them. They stan<l firm as tlie rocks of ^.z^ 
Gibraltar, asrainst which the wild waves (hish liarmlesslv. _ ^ 
Thev bid detiance to those a<lverso circumstances. Butr*^ j 
another man yields to them like the sensitive i^hmt " tha#^„^ 
opens its fern-lik(» leaves to the liij^ht, and closes them ami("_» j 
the kisses of night." Take, for instance, Edij^ar Allen Poe^zj^c 
who recoiled from the presence of certain [»eoplo, whil .M^k 
he wiis drawn toward otheiN as the maii^net attract:? a piec;— :~:7'e 
of metal. I nuist keej) away from some people and I mus===sB?f 

be ever hi the presence of others to be liappy. Son 20 

men will go to perdition because they liave not careful^Wr 
ascertained what th(^v can (»ndure, what circumstances thczL-*r 
can resist. That wliich will send one man to hell, will n ot 
hinder another nnm from TOiuii: to heaven; and thatwhi <i"'h 
will aid one man to reach his crown in i>:Iorv, will 1^ <y^ 
assist another in gaining that ]>rize. There is an r>l<^l 
saying in the Bible, *' Train up a child in the way lieshoi"il<l 
c^o." What is the kev to that nassaire? Thev srty? 
" Train up." Von cannot suppose that such a man *^^ 
Solomon would be miiUv oi' such a truism. What is tli^ 
kev to that passaii:e ? "Train ui) a child in the wav h^- 
A smile for John, a rod for James, a frown for Mary, ^ 
kiss for Sarah, rarents. "train up a child in the way ^'^ 
should go." Yon cannot adoi)t a universal rule for t-^^^ 
government ol' chil(h*en, nor for all chiases of soci^^y* 
The jmi'ent must (WscvUwiwute as God discriminates. Th^ 
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fundamental principle of God's government is universal 
and eternal, but he niodiiios the administration of that 
principle and adapts it to the individual. If you and I 
reach heaven it will he because God, in His infinite wisdom 
and love, modifies Ilis law to our frailties, to our poor 
nature. An iron-clad law would send most of us to 
perdition. 

Thales, the prince of philosophei's, when he read that 
inscription carved in golden character's over a certain 
temple, "Know thyself," said, "That is the wisest 
expression that ever foil from philosopher's lijis." Yet, 
alas for us! Jlere we are men grown, here we are 
Christians in the church oi* twenty, thirty, or forty years' 
standing, and yet we are but children in this self-knowl- 
edge, running into the very same errors we ran into 
twenty yeai*s ago ! Brothers, let us commence to-day a 
new course of stud}'. Let us know oureelves. 

Self-denial is indispensable to self-mastery. It is two- 
fold. First, it is living within the restrictions of law ; and 
secondly, it is appropriating ourselves for the good of 
othera. It is impossible to ever attain complete self-mas- 
tery till we have learned the beautiful lesson of self-<lenial. 
It 18 the most diificult task the child nmst learn. It is the 
most dilHcult for us to learn who are (Jiildren of a 
larger growth. We learn nuithematics, natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy ; but we have not learned the sublime 
lesson of self-denial. When an object of alfection is 
placed before us which threatens to supersede ( -hrist on 
the throne of the heart, we must denv ourselves. When 
some emolument of position is placed before us which is 
forbidden, it must be rejected. When a nice bargain can 
^ niade in any department of conmierce, api)arently le- 
gitimate to the outside world, but when a man knows way 
^0^ in his innermost conscience that he cannot drive 
^t bargain and reap his thousand doWaT^, \!l[i^w>[i^\ssQi^ 
% hiznseif : 
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The most difficult word in tlie English hmguage to pro- 
nounce is " no." AVe caniK^t iniiigine the results on our 
race had Eve said no ; had A<*han said no ; had Solomon 
said no ; had fFuilas said no. Many who are here to-day 
have not learne<l to pronoinuo that magic word with the 
intensitv and t'aitli woiihv of us. 

Self-denial culminates in its highest excellence when it 
is practiced for the good of others. It is well expressed 
in the word " magnanimity." " All things are law^ful," 
says the apostle, " but all things are not expetlient." 
There are many pleasures in this world which are in them- 
selves right, and lean enjoy them. But magnanimity to- 
ward others demands their rejection, not because they 
are evil in themselves, but because required by the golden 
rule. Tliere is a conflict between the pulpit and the pews, 
between the world and the church, just here; but all 
should remember that Christian men and women are re- 
quired to deny themselves of those things which might 
prove a stumbling-blork to othei*s. We are to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us in correspond — 
ins: circumstances. 

No one hiis attained to greatness in this life withoutn 
self-denial. Now and then some debauchee in (^ongress,.^ 
who Jiiis spent his life in reveling, who has loved wine and^ 

women, has risen to fame; but such is a rare exception 

The men who to-day are great in this nation have learne< 
to rule themselves, to restrain theii* passions and appetites 
to hold themselves by a tight rein, who have denied them 
selves the pleasures of parties, theaters, operas, gambling 
places and the s})ark]ing bowl of friendship. These ar 

the persons, young men, who to-day are influencing tli 

thought and giving direction to the will and to the coi ' 

science of this nation. Verv few men have risen to s^rea — -" 
ness as merchants, as scientists, as artists —no man hsfc^^. 
attaiued to excellence ixs a (']n*istian and ascended to t5c_i< 
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glories of heaven, who has not learned and practiced self- 
denial. 

The third essential to attain self-mastery is self-con- 
secration. When Cyrus, the son of Canibyses, was asked 
for the secret of his success, his reply was, " Fear of fail- 
ure." AVTien Ciesar was asked the secret of his success 
his response was, " Xothing is done while anything re- 
mains to be done." Paul could answer the same question 
by saying, '* When I am weak then am I strong." Con- 
scious weakness is as often an clement of strength as con- 
scious power. No man is so apt to be deceived by him- 
self and duped by others as the man who fancies that he 
cannot err, that he luis no faults, tliat he is not subject to 
temptation. Such a man stumbles and falls all thi'ough 
life. But the individual who feels that he may err, that 
he has a weak point here and a weak point there, that 
there is a joint in his amior where the aiTow of the foe 
can penetrate, that man looks well to himself. When I 
am weak; when I am conscious that I am an erring mor- 
tal, that I am subject to powerful assaults by the devil, 
the world, and the iiesh, then I am strong, and can hurl 
defiance at the devil and all his legions; but when a man 
becomes proud and over-confident of his ability to cope 
with the devil and his angels there is more hope of a fool 
than for him. The grace that comes through self-conse- 
cration calms tlie temper, regulates the passions, and puri- 
fies the heart. There is no repose on earth so sweet as 
that found at the foot of the (h'oss ; no rest so sweet as 
that which comes from the Lord Jesus Christ. There are 
men who are naturally of a fiery spirit, wlio are at times 
Hke a "mountain on fire," burning hi all their passions, or 
like a mine charged and ready for explosion. What ter- 
rible passions ! In an instant, perhaps right out of a 
prayer-meeting, tliey explode. '^Fhat is their constitutional 
weakwasH. Bat Jesui^ Christ can lay \v\^ ^oo\\m\^>\i^*i^\N% 
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nd upon hucIi a tompcstuons soul. lie speaks, and the 
iiids of passion cease as weeping chil<lrcn go to sleep 
nder the sweet caresses of maternal; love the waves 
ubside on tlie ocean of life, an<l the niiinl becomes serene - 

tnd heautifnl. Tliis power to calm the soul is found at a 

the foot of tlie Cross ; Pvthnii:()ras found it not at Crotona ; - ; 

Plato found it not at the Aca<lemy ; Socrates found it not .zM^t 
at Athens ; it can onlv he learned at the foot of Calvary. . ^. 
Take the (Usciple John, a man of vindictive soul by nature, ^ 55, 
who, because some men would not receive the Master into <r:>o 
their village, said, " Lord, wilt Thou that we command tire ^:> -e 
to come down from heaven?" But this man afterward Miz>'d 

wrote those beautiful epistles of love. Divine grace pen ^^^.i- 

etratcd his heart, and he was transformed into the image^^'^^e 
of his loving Lord. 

0, Christians, would to God that you could see and fecF-fC^el 
this as I have seen and felt it — touching the soothing in--^-«i- 
fluence of Christ upon a naturally ambitious and irritable^ M le 
spirit. For I speak to-day from the fullness of heaii: ano ^^d 
from pei^sonal ex])erience. Ilallelujah to God for thir m^ j/s 
power that regulates the piussions, controls the will, an(^ ^3(1 
purities the heart, so that temptation finds no responsGi^ e. 
This, then, is tlie ])ower of self-c^ontrolin Jesus Chris*^ -^t 
" I must keep under my body, and bring it into subjection 
then I am sure of the victory. 

Peter the Great is certainly the most remarkable im 
in the ainials of Kussia, if not of the world. It was Y 30 
who laid the foundation of the present national greatn*/"^^^ 
ol'all Uie liussias; it was he that oi'ganized the KussitirB^^'* 
army and navv, the system of education, and in a certa ^ •^ 
senses the church oi' that country. AVhcMvyer von fc -^' 
throuirh Russia, to-day, you find momiments connncni^ ^ 
ratinir the irenius ot* that li-rcat man. But he was a ni ^-"* 
of irritable temper, and a man \yhose passions at tin i»- ^ 
inied like a "mountain on lire." One (hiy, passi "» 
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through his garden, and observing the gardener doing 
something amiss, he smote him. Tlie gardener being a 
man of sensitive spirit, took to his bed and died of morti- 
fication. The emperor was informed. He went to the 
couch of the gardener, and, as he looked upon the marble 
face of the dead, he wept, and said, " Alas, for Peter the 
Great ! He has civilized lils people, but ho has not civilized 
himself." Who does not weep over Saul, the son of 
Kish, who bade defiance to the Amorites, and achieved 
great victories over them, but who in a moment of wild 
passion hurled liis javelin at the head of the little shepherd 
boy. When you and I were young we traced the course 
of the son of rhili[> in all his marvelous expeditions. We 
remember reading that at a banquet Clitus compared the 
glory of Philip to the glory of his son Alexander, and 
because he gave the pre-eminence to Philip, that great 
warrior in a paroxysm of rage sent his javelin into the 
Tcry breast of Clitus ; the man who had saved liis life at 
the battle of the Granicus. Alexander wept over his dead 
-friend, and then, to atone for his ottense, prepared one of 
the grandest funerals in the annals of time. 

Yes, brothers, we can conquer nations and capture 
oities, but the great question is, have we conquered our- 
selves ? iS'o man has achieved this conquest who has not 
fonsecrated himself to Chri^st. You are in your sins to- 
day because the conquestof yourself is incomplete. Make 
this consecration to-day ; your victory will then be com- 
plete, your crown will be brighter than ever decked a 
Cji.\sar's brow, your robes of glory will be whiter than the 
driven snow that caps the mountain-top. 



I 




Pride and Humility. 



ssisteth the proud, und giveth grace to the humble. — 1 Peter, v, 5. 

)like all other religions systems, Christianity takes 
Lzance of the spirit of man. Tlionghts, words, and 
I are characterized as good or bad, but they are such 
the spirit wliich inspires them. We may think of 
,nd murder ; we may utter words of falsehood and 
aation ; we may maim anotlier and t;ike his lite, and yet 
locent of transgression. To think murder and intend 
er are two things ; to speak defaming words spoken 
lother is not slander in design ; to kill a man in self- 
ise or by accident is not malice of forethought with 
t to kill. " It is the spirit that quickeneth ;" " Ye 
' not what maimer of spirit ye are of;" "The Lord 
heth all hearts;" "The righteous God trieth the 
s and reins ;" " The Lord taketh pleasure in them that 
ilim ;" "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
od ;" " A broken and a contrite spirit Thou wilt not 
se ;" " Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
." All these words indicate that back of a man's 
back of his words, back of his thoughts is the spirit 
I gives animation and responsibility to what a man 
3, speaks, does. 

3 Christian virtues are conditions of the soul. Humil- 
.eekness, contentment, gentleness, patience, love, joy, 
roodness are so many mental states out of which the 
ows. These are not acts, but lie far back of acts, 

Ivered Sunday morning April 22. 1877. 
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Christ ia the only reliirions toa<jher who flomands of 
disciples a " previous condition " — previous to all though 
words, and deeds, lie l(M)keth upon the lieart. Aik. 
knowing the diflifulty of tliis demand, and unwilling 
trust it to man. lie commands, " My son, give Me ttra. 
heart," let Mc keej^ it for you. All our Christian virtue 
are passh'C and art! re. A meek man is meek even wh^j 
there is no provocation to revenge ; the provocation is tVi< 
test of his meekness, and under the provocation that whicl 
was passive becomes active. Vices are also passive and 
active. A proud man is proud even when there is nothing* 
to excite his pride ; the manifestation of pride is only the 
excitation of a dormant condition of the souL 

The subject for this monung ]ea<ls us into the deepest 
recesses of the human lieart, and in search of a vice which 
will elude us at every step, and mock us at every turn, but 
one wliich is most oliensive to God and desti'uctive to the 
soul. We shall confine ourselves to the nature and evils 
of pride. 

It is pertinent to the subject to inquire, Why is pride so 
oftensive to the Lord ? This question supposes a fact and 
a reason. The fact is clearly stated by the inspired witness. 

Fact—" The proud the Loi-d knoweth afar off ;" " Every 
one that is proud is an abomhiation to the Lord;" '*! 
will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, and will 
lay low the haughtiness of the terrible;" "He shall bring 
down their pride;" "Woe to the crown of pride;'" ''God 
resisteth the proud." 

With the fact so clearly stated we are l)0Uiid to inquire, 
What is pride ? l.*ride is a pervei'sion ; an abnormal de- 
velopment; a mental swelling. It is a condition of mind 
which is hiordinate, unnatural, unreasonable. It is ex- 
cessive self-esteem ; it is self-conceit ; it is an over-estima- 
tion of what a man ift, ^\vat he has, and what he can do. 
It is the outgrowflo. aw\ o>^G\:gco\^\Jc^ o^i ^^^-^Rjiftftnu I 
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*^lf-€8teem proper ? As the equivalent of self-respect it is 
^i^cdnently proper. AVe shall come clearly, directly, fully 
to the question by ascertaining, \Vliat is Christian hnmil- 
ity ? The ancient philosophei*s were so little ac(iuainted 
^VT.th this virtue that they had no name for it ; what they 
meant bv the word we use was meanness and baseness of 
nxind. But in this they were mistaken as many pei*sons 
liow are who entertain the same view. Christian humility 
does not oblige a man to wrong the truth or himself by 
entertaining a meaner opinion of himself than he deserves. 
To do so would be to falsify himself and the truth. He 
sliould not under-estimate his person, his tidents, his ac- 
complishments, or liis achievements. Tliis is false humil- 
ity. Li moments of depression, of temptation, of disai3- 
poiutment, and when great responsibilities are to be met, 
some persons undervalue themselves. This weakens res- 
olution, lessens courage, prevents concentration of mind, 
and failure follows. This was tlie weakness of one of oar 
generals in the late war, and he lost an important battle. 
We should attempt to do what comes to us in the 
order of Providence. So did Moses, w^ho said, " Who am 
lv: •■ I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
r-'l forth the children of Israel out of Eirvnf?" '' Thev will not 
-I'm believe me ;" " I am not eloquent, but I am slow of speech 
I: I and of a slow tongue." This was uridorvaluation, but he 
fose above it, and behold the grand results of his mission. 
^ J Christian humility does not oblige a man, right or 
^rong, to give everybody else the prefennice' to himself. 
A wise man cannot believe himself inferior to the ifi-norant 
JHultitude. He can sav with Orio-^nu the most learned of 
^J allihe Greek fathers, *' I am not ignoi-ant of my ignorance." 
He can say with Thales, who contrasted what he did know 
to what was to be known, " This I know, I know nothing." 
But neither Origen nor Thales could give the preference to 
^fl)ol. The virtuous man cannot believe \\va\.\ve\^xivA. «ic> 
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good as the vicious. He knows he is better. Xor should 
the wise and virtuous man give place to the ignorant and 
vicious to fill positions of trust and honor. Nor is true 
humility opposed to proper rivalry in the great struggle 
of life ; only let us strive lawfully. 

I recall St. Paul's injunction, " In honor preferring one 
another ;" but this means either one of two things, or both. 
Take more delight in hearing others praised than when 
praised yourself ; or, in view of the fact that with honor 
come gi'eat responsibilities, anxiety, and vexation, there- 
fore cheerfully give the honors to another, " Uneasy lies 
the head that wears the crown." 

Christian humility does not obHge a man to treat him- 
self with contempt in his words and in his actions. It is 
sheer affectation when a man speaks in his own dispraise, 
when he does not believe what he says, and knows that 
others do not believe him. But this is often done as a 
bait to catch the praise of others. Were others to speak 
in dispraise of him he is ready for self-vindication and a 
tight. I have noticed two classes of ambitious men — one 
out-spoken, asserting his claims, laj^ng his plans boldly, 
entering the arena of strife without disguise ; the other is 
retiring, secretive, apparently modest, " resigned, submis- 
sive, meek ;" his plans are hidden, his words are cautious, 
he claims to l)e indifferent and even contented ; but that 
man's life is a masquerade, the fires of his ambitition are 
consuming him, and, when disappointed, of all men he is 
most miserable. I prefer the former. Christian humility 
forbids an immoderate delight in ourselves, in our own 
desires, plans, pleasures ; it does not i^ermit us to ascribe 
any excellence we do not possess ; it condemns over-esti- 
mating any thing we do ; it does not allow us to assume 
more of the praise of our actions than belongs to us ; in a 
w^ord, it is modesty before men and self-abasement before 
God. 
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But why is pride so offensive to the Lord ? I have stat- 
d the fact. What is the reason ? 

Reason. — " The wicked, in the pride of his countenance, 
ill not seek after God ; God is not in all his thoughts." 
he proud say, " How doth God know ; is there knowledge 
1 the Most High ?" " The wicked in his pride doth pcr- 
jcute the poor;" "The proud in heart stirreth up 
aife;" "The proud say, Stand by thyself, come not near 
> me for I am holier than thou, these are a smoke in mv 
ose, a fire that burneth all tlie day ;" " They measure 
aemselves by themselves, and^mpare themselves among 
:iem8elves;" "They love the praise of men more than 
iie praise of God ;" " God resisteth the proud." 

The proud man neglects his God. " God is not in all 
lie thoughts." 

He feels himself equal to God. 

He " loves the praise of men more tlian the praise of 
3k)d." 

With him vice with the praise of men is preferable to 
rirtue with the praise of God. Such men would rather 
"reign in hell than serve in heaven." 

He treats his fellow men with contempt. He is arro- 
gant and domineering; he is impatient when opposed; 
he is oppressive to inferiors ; disagreeable to equals, and 
a sycophant to superiors. 

He is a breeder of strife and an instigator of contentions. 
He quarrels with himself, with his fellows, and with his 
Qod. He is an ingrate ; thinks he never gets what he 
deserves, ever demands more, never thankful for what he 
receives. 

Pride manifests itself differently in different persons. 
In one it is indifference to the opinions of others, their 
praises and their censures. Such a man is too proud to 
be vain ; he will not seek the applause of others. His fa- 
Forite expression is, "I don't care." lu awo\5[i^T,^Yv^';i\% 
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displayed, by an imperious spirit, an aristocratic air, a re- 
pulsive manner. Such a man is a swell. Some proud 
men are silent as the grave ; they are opinionated, and 
never ^ve their opinions unless humbly asked. Others 
are as loquacious as a parrot and boisterous as the winds. 
They are braggarts, blowing their tin horns of self-import- 
ance. You can hear them anywhere and everywhere, and 
the onlv sound you hear when vou come within one hundred 
miles of them is the sound of their own opinions. Other 
men manifest their pride by considering themselves the 
center of everything — the gpnter of the family, and the 
wife must bow down and tiie childi'cn must bow down — 
you have seen such husbands, ladies ; and the center of 
the church, and the center of the state, and the center of 
the profesf^ions, whether the legal, or the medical, or tlie 
ministerial. If there are any exce])tions, they are the ex- 
ceptions. If any honors are to be conferred, they must 
receive them, and if any are to escape a catastrophe, they 
are to escape. 

Chancelor Winchell fancies that such is the dimunition 
of the solar heat that the time will come when the torrid 
zone will become temperate, and the temperate will be- 
come frigid, and the earth will be covered with ice ; that 
there will be but one man left, and that man will stand 
up to pronounce the funeral oration of the world, and then 
freeze. The proud man is that man. lie is bound to 
be the last man whether the earth burns or freezes. 

Some people are proud of their person, form, com- 
plexion, appearance. Such persons should recall what 
Jeremy Taylor said ; " Before their birth they were noth- 
ing ; for many years after they were weakness ; all through 
their lives they have been pensioners, and after death 
thev will be dust." They should remember what old 
Dioi^ones said to Alexander the Great when the great 
warrior met Diogones in the charnel-house. He said to 
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him, "Well, Diogones, wLat are you seeking?" "I 

am seeking the bones of my slave, but they look so 

much like the bones of your father that I cannot tell tliem 

apart." O, ye proud men ! beautiful though you are as 

-Apollo Belvidere, and love to contemplate youi* majestic 

itbrm ; and proud wonum, lovely though you are as Venus, 

:i'emember that, "Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 

r-et urn." 

Some are proud of their possessions, their fine residences, 

tiieir splendid turn-outs, their sum[)tu()us living. Such 

should remember what the Emperor Severus said on his 

death-bed, "I have been everything, and everything is 

tiotliino:." Then laviui!" his hand on the urn desio-ned to 

contain his ashes after his body had been burned, he said, 

** Little urn, thou shalt contain one for whom the world 

"Was too little." 0, brothers, are vou rich? Have vou 

t>eeii favored bv a merciful Providence ? bv the concurrence 

^t* fortunate events? Are vou to-dav livino; in vour lux- 

^ries and rolling in your sjilendid turn-outs ? Kemember, 

to-inorrow you may be a beggar, and the red flag may 

float before your palatial dwelling. O, this cursed pride 

^f Wealth ; because a man has a few more greenbacks than 

another, he struts himself through the world like a peacock, 

proud of his feathers but ashamed of his feet. 

Some are proud of their acliievements in any and every 
^^paitment of life. There never were such achievements ; 
^^ver were such obstacles overcome : never wc*re such 
^^sults accomplished, and no one else could have done so 
^^U. Such persons forget that many invisi]>le hands have 
contributed to those very results. An ancient king said, 
"Is not this great Babylon that I have built ?" True, but 
"ow many soldiers fought his battles? how many mer- 
.^m chants brought w^ealth into his kingdom, how many arti- 
2W18 and captives built his palaces ? So we should re- 
^Ji^ber that many invisible hands \uv\e vioYxVrJv^xjXfcvS. 
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toward the very result whicli in our pride we call achieve- 
ments. How boastful it is to hear ministers say, " I have 
been instrumental in the conversion of one hundred souls." 
Could they recall the past as God can, and see the invisi- 
ble influences which have been preparing for that result, 
they would cease to boast. They have simply been made 
the instrument to open the door, while othere, dead and 
gone, and whose enfranchised spirits are now in glory, have 
been gathering the people around the door of the temple 
of our God. 

And what are the evils of pride ? Bitter disappoint- 
ment. For the proud man is never satisfied with any 
position he may attain ; never satisfied with the honors 
conferred upon him. Pride is an eternal thirst, and all 
the waters of the world cannot slake that thirst. The 
proud man wonders w^liy others cannot see him as he sees 
himself. He sees himself in his inflation ; he sees himself 
in his over-estimation ; he wonders why the stupid asses 
all over the world do not cry out, " Great is that man." 
He cannot understand it ; he becomes provoked at himself, 
and quarrels with himself. He says, " They are fools not 
to be able to appreciate such a great man as I." Bitter 
disappointment is bound to come. 

Pride incurs the opposition of God. Some one asked 
an ancient philosopher what Jupiter was doing. The 
philosopher replied, "Jupiter is very busy abasing the 
proud and lifting up the lowly." And if you were to ask 
me what the Master is doini]^ on the throne to-dav the 
answer would be that He is fulfilling that saying that fell 
from His lips, "Wiiosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and ho that hunibleth himself shall be exalted." 
This has been the work of Christ all through the ages. 
^Y ou may take the men eminent in the republic of letters, 
^Bfcoee names to-day are resplendent with glory, and they 
' the men who \\\u\\\Aed \\\*e\\\^^\\^'*. I think that L- 
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siaall not venture much when I say that the great disco v- 
ei-ies in science and the great inventions in art are the 
px'oducts of the brains of men who humbled themselves. 
Sx:ich a man as Xewton, when in the ripeness and glory 
o±* his intellectual manhood was congratulated upon the 
innmensity of his knowledge, said, " I have only been 
g'^ithering pebbles upon the shore of science ; the great 
o<3can is beyond." So you take Watts and Morse, who 
to— day are throbbing in the telegraph, or panting in the 
lc><3omotive, or sailing upon the briny main. These are 
tti. ^ men that humbled themselves, and God exalted them. 
-Pride incurs the opposition of God. So it was in the 
c^L^e of Pharaoh ; he lost his kingdom. So it was in the 
c^L^e of Nebuchadnezzar ; he lost his reason, and God Al- 
rci.i^hty sent him out among the dumb cattle to learn 
bxuxnility. So it was with Haman, whose pride lifted him 
^!t> on the gallows he had prepared for another. 

^oung men, let me take you to my heart to-day. You 
li^^Are a future before you ; a future in the church, in the 

st^'te, in commerce, in art ; you have a future someich&re. 

l^^^t let me recite to you the eternal law of the kino^dom 

^^ Christ ; " Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; 

a^^cj whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted;" 

" I^ride cometh before destruction ;" " Before honor is 

bUxnility." 

-And lastly, pride forfeits all the blessings of the Gospel ; 
^^ forfeits the blessings of inspiration. What was the 
seoret of the French revolution ? It was opposition to a 
^^ Velation given by the Almighty. It was the exaltation 
^^ the human reason above revelation. That was the in- 
®P>-t*ation of that revolution that deluged the \dne-clad 
"^tiks of France with human blood, and which opened the 
^^kest chapter of the history of beautiful France. The 
"^^piration of that revolution wajs pride of understaudlw^. 

It forfeits also the blessings of a pure YieaxV*, io\ '^\^ 
^*^lw/ znan is i us. He cannot Wmg, \i\rtv^<^ ^^ 
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fully believe and feel tliat he needs a vicarious and meri- 
torious Savior. It is repugnant to his notion, he turns 
awav from the Cross, wliieh is an ottbnso unto him. 

O, sir, you to-day, would be " safe in the arms of Jesus" 
were it not for the pride of your heail:, turning away from 
the Vicarious Savior w^ho proposes to save you. You are 
priding yourselves in your self-righteousness, asserting your 
personal merits and your independence of God's only Son, 
to enter heaven and vie with Gabriel in his noblest sti*ains. 

O, brothers, remeuiher there is not a proud spirit to-day 
before the throne of the Glorious God; those who ai'e 
there learned, practiced, and loved humility, and to-day 
they are dwelling with God. Remember what was said 
of Jesus, "Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, therefore God, even Thy God, hatli anointed 
Thee with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows." 

0, Divine Master, Thou didst come down to earth, and 
Thou didst humble Thyself and take upon Thyself the 
form of a servant, to teach us humilitv. Thou didst wash 
Thy disciples' feet. Thou didst make Thyself of no rep- 
utation, though it was no I'obbery for Thee to proclainL-^zji 
Thyself equal w^ith God ; yet such w^as Thy humility that#^_at 
Thou didst piu?s through life iis a servant. 

But to-day behold him ! He has a name that is abov€^- ^e 
every name. As the hands of children are clasped in praye" ^=^r 
morning and night. His name is upon the rosy lips 
childhood. His precious name to-day is sounded by tl 
sweet voice of redeemed woniunhood. His dear name r^ 
hailed to-dav bv manhood cultured and redeemed, ^'a — 
that dear name, high over all, is celebrated to-day by ^™ 
the angels tliiit stand in the })i'esence of the Almightz^^ 
Hallelujah to His name — 

iJriiiir fbrfli I In- ruVJil di.ulem, 
And er<»\\ii Hiiu Lnnl ofall. 

this mind be iu vow \v\\\ch was also in Christ JesujB,'' 
iiiii He will exall you \.o \Y\s> onn\x y'v^W^n^jL 
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Yu will not come to Me that ye might have life. — John v, 40. 

Wliat Christianity proposes to do, and what Christianity 
is permitted to do, are two propositions widely distinct. 
We are ever dwelling upon the purposes of the Gospel, 
upon the prophecies touching those purposes, upon the 
high hopes excited in the human hreast as to the future 
of humanity ; and in our faith we antic»ipate the milleniura, 
when all shall be peace and harmony. It is true that 
Christ, as the Prince of Peace, proposes to restore human- 
ity to a state of purity, of happiness, and of tranquillity. 
It is a proposition of prodigious originality, and the boldest 
ever suggested to the human mind. But our faith stag- 
gers sometimes, and no small ridicule is thrown upon the 
church because of the present condition of man in his 
individual and in his associate condition. We are 
reminded that since Cain slew his brother, enmity has pre- 
vailed and human blood has flowed in a perpetual stream, 
that individual contentions, family quarrels, and inter- 
national wars have been common in every age, and in all 
lands ; that there is r.ot to-day a nation upon the face of 
the earth without a standing army; that while we are 
quietly worshiping in this beautiful temple two great 
nations are in death-grapple upon the banks of the 
Danube; that ere the impending struggle is over, all 
Euroj>e and the United States may be involved in the 
bloody fray ; and all this after the preaching of eighteeiL 
hundred vears. 
Let me put the case to vow t\i\% iv\oT\\\xi% 'sXxow'^^ 
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These I'aet^ are not ouly slated but conceded. It is for 
ns as intelligent people to ascertain the cause. The first 
proposition needs no argument — as to the purposeii of 
Christianity ; but the second proposition needs elucidation 
— what Christianity is not permitted to do. 

Christ is omnipotent; but His omnipotence is limited 
by human volition. He stands at tlie door of humanity 
and knocks ; but He will not break that door down. 
Heaven wills our happiness, allows our doom ; earnestly 
invites, but not compels. If we can take tliis solemn 
and I may say great truth to our hearts to-day, we will go 
from this place wiser men. 

If we take the Jews, to whom Christ preached, as an 
illustration, we have a fact full of instruction. He spake 
to them the words of the text, "Ye will not come to Me 
that ye might have life." He threw the responsibility 
upon them — upon their volition. They would not come. 
What was the result of the rejection ? Destruction of 
their connnonwealth, untold misery in their imperial city, 
and they themselves scattered over all the face of the 
earth, a hissing and a by-word. 

>Jow, the point to which I call your attention this 
morning is this ; that the rejection of Jesus Christ is the 
cause of the miseries of mankind. We impugn Provi- 
dence ; we murmur against the Father in Heaven ; we call 
in question the Divinity of Jesus, because of the pre- 
valence of ignorance and the misery among men. We 
say, there is something wrong ; something wrong in the sys- 
tem of Christianity, in the government of the world, in the 
drder of Providence. Very well, gentlemen, let us look 
at it. What are the facts? Poets lament, orators de- 
claim, historians record, and journalists publish the facts 
that to-day murders are frequent, frauds are common, in- 
teinperduce prevails ; that there are " wars and rumors of 
wars;'' that there are \mto\dm\^^Y\^^\\\the individual, in 
the family, in the nation. GrxauY M ^\\iXi.X N^\sa.V^^^ 
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cause ? It is in one word of the text, and that word is 
"will." '^ Ye will not come to Me that ye might have 
life." Everywhere in the Scriptures God respects the 
sovereignty of the human will. He will not trespass uf)on 
the prerogatives of that will. He will chastise man for 
his disobedience ; He will pile up obstacles in his way to 
perdition ; He will reprove him for his offenses ; He will 
sting his conscience with remorse. But there is one thing 
He will not do ; He will not touch man's sovereign will. 
And that will is as truly sovereign as His own ; and as 
none can encroach upon His prerogatives, so He will not 
allow man, angel, or devil to encroach upon the freedom 
of the human will. 

Men say one thing in theory ; they say another thing in 
practice. Theological theories do not harmonize with the 
practice of every-day life. We may assert fore-knowledge, 
forc-ordhuition, election, and reprobation; we may assert 
fatality, and men who do not l)elieve in Christianity have 
been fatalists; we may assert all these things, yet when we 
come down to practical life, we always practice human 
volition. And the very man that believes that whatso- 
ever he does ^ was fore-ordained from all eternity, in 
practical life will act as a volitional being. And the man 
who believes in fate, believes in the stars, believes that 
there is a mysterious Power controlling him, yet in his 
vocation, in his association, in whatever makes up the 
complement of human life, he acts like a volitional 
being. Take, for instance, the eulogiums and the 
maledictions that we pronounce one upon another. 
We hold up one to tlie execration of mankind ; we say 
that that man is infernal in his intentions, in his spirit, 
and should be gibbeted ; that no kind of death is too cruel 
for such a wretch ; and that the English language does 
not furnish expletives enough to express our utter con- 
tempt for that living, walking villain, as we call him. Thus 
we condemn. On the other baiid,\ii^^w^\^\^^^^^'^ 
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not sufficieutly rich in adjectives to pronounce eulogies 
upon our heroes. We invoke the muse, we call upon the 
orator, we ask the essayist to express for us our admiration 
of the man who has done nobly for his country, or for the 
woman who deserves well of her race. In all this we 
throw aside our theory of fatality, of fore-ordination, and 
of election and reprobation, and hold up our hero to 
honor because he has acted volitionally ; and we denounce 
the other man because ho lias acted according to his will. 
Turn to the legislation of the world. No matter though 
tliat legislation be in a Mohammedan country, the cardinal 
feature of which creed is fatality, yet in the juiisprudence 
of the Turks — whatever jurisprudence they* have — ^they 
recognize that man has the power of self-determination, 
that he acts volitionally and not from compulsion. And 
you who are here to-day, who throw your miseries upon 
the shoulders of Providence, and vour sins at the feet of 
the Redeemer, recognize this volitional power by the 
Government you support. In this you are right. For 
man's freedom is a fact clearly stated in the Bible. 

It is not necessary for me to multiply texts ; the text 
chosen for this morning is adequate, " Ye will wot come to 
Me that ye might have life." 

What is the cause of the misery of mankind ? To what 

do men ascribe it? One ascribes it to the imperfection of 

human laws. He says that government is not adequate to 

remedy the social evils; that is, the evils in society; and 

until civil government becomes adapted to man's nature, 

and capacity and varying circumstances, civil government 

is a failure. This seems plausible, but what are the facts? 

Thev are all a<z:ainst vour theorv. Take two facts : First, 

under the worst fonnft oV government known to man some 

of the best men have Vived, Wv^Oi m >i^^ ^^1*^^^ ^^ their 

virtiio. Jived jn their pvmeeVy ^emTO^\\N , \\m^^ ^\^ ^ 

phiiaiithrophy worthy aw awgeV, >wo^t\v^ ^^ ^v^w q?v ^^, 

While, on the other hand, ^ome oY ^l\^^ ^^^^^ t^^v^n^V^ ^ 
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cursed our earth, worst men in their thinkings, in their 
purposes, in their foul profanity, in their base infidelity, 
in the corrupting influences of their lives, such men have 
lived under the best forms of government known to man- 
kind. We Americans in our pride assume that this is the 
wisest, the most beneficent, the best adapted form of gov- 
eri^ent on all the earth. Let us gratify our pride this 
morning by repeating it from the pulpit. For argument's 
sake we will say it is so. What then ? Why, you and I 
can call to mind a dozen persons in the circle of our 
acquaintance who are frauds as men ; who are a disgrace 
to the father that begat them and to the mother that bore 
them; a disgrace to humanity, as they are a dishonor to 
God. And yet thej" are under this wise and parental 
Government. 

Others say that the cause of the prevalence of misery 
among men is to be found in defective systems of educa- 
tion ; that the intellect has been neglected. Only cultivate * 
the mind, develop its rare powers, lift up the thoughts of 
man to the great conceptions of God as He is revealed in 
His mighty works. What then ? Why, then they will 
follow the restraints on whatever is passionate in their 
nature, whatever is downward in its tendencies, whatever 
is base, and cruel, and intemperate. This looks plausible, 
does it not? But you and I can call to mind scholars, 
perhaps when we were students they sat by us in the class- 
room and graduated with honor. We can recall such men 
within the limit of our acquaintance. But, like Edgar 
Allen Poe, their names are to be spoken only with pro- 
found sorrow. They are gone. To-day thej^ fill a drunk- 
ard's grave ; and alas, some of them fill a drunkard's hell. 
Ah, it was Coleridge who said that the " mere products 
of the understanding tend to dealTa;" \\ '^a^ \!>^<c!.^yl^^^<5> 

said ''that in knowledge without love — AA\*A\,\^,^Sfiw3^^^- 

ligion— there 18 somewhat of maWgnVty ?' 
Otbera ascribe human miseTiea to tYie uw^o^vx^ ^^\r^^ 
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tion of wealth In tlic worhl ; in other words, to the pov ^- 

erty anionir mankind. I suj)pose it is true, the race i^^ ^^g 
poor. It is not oven in moderate circumstances at best^-^^gt 
it is only a little ahove ]>overtv. And thev assert tha" 
from this physical condition come the vices of the rac» 
and the miseries of mankind. But just as the Galilear. 
lishermcn, who wore <xood men though ignoran 
Lazai'us, though poor, was so saintly that the angels dRn 
down and kissed his spirit from earth to God. You c 
recall within the limits of your acquaintance, saints t 
seemed to he readv for their transhition, over whose br 
the an<i:els are holdin<^ the crown of immortality, in wh 
you have the utmost eontidence in their piety, in t 
sanctity of their devotion, in the lovaltv of their faith ir 
J esus Christ ; yet they are begging at the rich man's ga.'te. 
Others attribute thi' iiiisery of earth to the imperfection 
of family ii^oyernment ; to adverse home influences; to 
the al)sence of a Christ-hke temper and example in i:h^ 
domestic circle. But the proliflc cause lies deeper thaw 
this. Wisdom and aflection may characterize the honi^ 
life, and parental piety may ])e pure and constant; y^^ 
many sons of the best families in the land go astray; sons 
biiptized with a mother's loving tears ; sons in whose ears 
forever ring the echo of a father's counsels; sons with the 
sweet kiss of a sister's love still fresh upon their cheek. 
It is also true that in the worst of all governed families? 

• 

wherein the i)reci()us s[)irit of (christian love and peace i^ 
a stranger, some son is like Joseph among his brethren. 

Some are l)oI<I enouu'li to ascribe the world's sorrows to 
the vyeakncss ol* (1n"islianity,-p,to its inadequacy ^^ 
accomplish its pur})ose. But it is a great fact, to whicn 
thercj is no exception in the annals of the earth, thi*-* 

^ Christ makes pure and happy all who come to Ilim. Tb^ 
cause is not the TLm\>evVvi».'\.\o\\ oi' government; not tb^ 

' pi-evaleiico of iLCWoraweo*, woV \\v^- Vwciowq^xmwvifc ^r^V" F^ 
erty; not the delect ot dowxe^We. \\\\^\ \\Q\,^^\\i^^i»8«2i ^ 
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the Gospel ; but the human will. " Ye will not come 
Me that ye might have life." Human nature is radically 
d ; its tastes are low ; its tendencies are downward ; 

will is rebellious. " We will not have this Man rule 
er us." 
We recognize this fact in the history of individuals and 

nations. We observe that whatever is beneficent to 
aukind comes from virtuous persons and from sanctified 
rsonal eftbrt. On the other hand, we observe that 
latever is evil and curses the race comes from an indi- 
iual unsanctified, and from an individual eftbrt that is 
holy. Let us take an illustration drawn from to-day — 
i present condition of Europe. There are, perhaps, 
ne in this church this morning who are throwing the 
Lme of the present condition of Europe upon Christianity, 
'ter eighteen hundi^ed years of preaching the peace that 
in Jesus Christ, there is not a nation in all Europe that 
5 not a standing army ; that does not spend money enough 
ery year for military objects to build churches for the 
3omodation of the people in all lands ; to send a mission- 
r and a Bible to every human being. This is sadly true, 
t I hold that the condition of Europe to-day is the result 
the rejection of Christ, just as that man's moral condi- 
u who is a bloated inebriate, who is ready for an en- 
iiiter anywhere is the result of the rejection of Christ. 
at man is a nation in miniature. We are not surprised 
a street-fight ; but our surprise goes back of that fight, 
i we are surprised that two human beings created in 
i image of God, and made of the same flesh and the same 
ties, should allow themselves to be in such a moral 
udition wherein they are fighting animals, worse than 
Utes. So our surprise goes back of the present war- 
^e spirit and military preparations of Europe to the 
*actical rejection of Christ ; that Europe laaa e,o\i&}eva\&^ 
Belf in such a way as to bring to pasa liJivva \eiT^ co\i^\^c«^ 
Slings. 
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Take for instance England's relations with Tnrkey. 
England, a Christian country. England, in intellectual 
greatness at the head of the human race. England, in 
commerce without a rival. England, whose flag floats 
everywhere, and wherever it floats there the Enghsh sub- 
ject finds liberty and protection. England, wherever her 
banner waves there are her houses of charitv, her schools 
of learning, and her ministeiti of Jesus Christ. Language 
is inadequate to tell the good deeds of old mother England. 
Yet inconsistent England has protected the Turk as her 
protege, and her army and navy have fought for the man 
who pronounces Jesus Christ an impostor, who tramples 
upon the Cross and lifts up the Crescent, who pei'secutes 
the defenceless Christian in Bulgaria, in Bosnia, in Her- 
zegovina, and in the Holy Land, and who will not allow 
the Jew to stand upon the site of the hoi}-' temple. 
England has done this in the past, and it would do so to- 
day were her ministry not restrained by a (christian 
sentiment which is now sufliciently strong to be respected. 
While I was in Damascus, sixteen years ago, I called 
upon Abd-el-Kader. Turk that he was, Mohammedan 
that he was, he had defended the Christians during the 
bloody massacre in that city ; and I thanked him in the 
name of the Christians of our country for the protection 
that he had thrown around the Christians in Damascus. 
" Perhaps you would like to see the presents I re- 
ceived from the nations of the earth for the kindness 
shown to Christians," and he brought forth the elegant 
tokens of appreciation. From Greece,from Italy, from Ger- 
many, from France, and from the United StMes. An 
English gentleman present said, " Where is her iMajesty's 
present ? " " 0," said Abd-el-Kader, " she sent me none." 
*^ Well,'^ said my friend, ^^ \\\eYO \\v\?^ \\\v\Ow VAVv ^l^^wt it" 
''Yes/' replied Abd-el-Kader, "\Wr^ v^vx^.X^^^^^^^-^^^^^ 
deeds to words.'' Why \vas >:»ug\md m \\\^ ^^^V >^>cv^V^^\.^ 
the Turk? Why did blie uot veeogi^v^^ VV^ ^^>x^^'g. ^x^^ 
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kindness of Abcl-el-Kader ? Why, simply moneys gentle- 
men ; that is all. The capitalists had loaned millions to 
the Turks. The same may be said of the Papal See. 
There are two reasons why the Pope takes the side of the 
Turks ao-ainst the Russians. First, because the Russians 
are of the Greek church, and are regarded as heretics. 
Second, because, m order to break down Victor Im- 
manuel's government, the Jesuits transferred their invest- 
ments in ItaUan stocks and invested the same in Turkish 
securities, i^ow, are you surprised when we get down at 
these bottom facts that such a condition should exist in 
Europe ? The great principles of (Christianity, principles 
of justice, of mercy, and of righteousness, have been 
ignored. Do you hold up your hands in holy horror that 
a great European war is imminent ? 33o not, my friends, 
any more than to hold up your hands in horror that a 
street-fight occurs in the city of Washington. " Ye will 
not come to Me that ye might have life." Here, then, 
the responsibility must be placed. 

What does Christ propose to do for humanity ? What 
does He propose to do for the individual ? All that is 
comprehended in the word " benediction " the Lord Jesus 
offers to do for every man and woman and child in this 
house to-day. To make each indi\idual pure and wise 
and happy. Purity nmst come first ; then comes intelli- 
gence, and then happiness flows therefrom. All this has 
been accomplished. Millions of people to-day are dwell- 
ing upon the earth who have yielded to the saving influ- 
ences of the Lord Jesus, and are rejoicing in His name. 
Many of us now liere owe all that we have to the accept- 
ance of the Lord Jesus Christ as our personal Redeemer. 

And what does He propose to do for the family ? En- 
throne Himself thei^e ; breath the very spirit of ^eace «Avd 
of subordination into the hearts oi like v?DS\viTfe\s.\ <^*i^sx\A- 
ness into the lieaits of parents. Tie o^iev^ \.o tcl^^ ^^^^ 
bouse a little heaven, with all t\ie Ywxrmtxxxe ol ^^ ^^^^^'^ 
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with all the anticipations of pious souls. And there are 
millions of families on the face of the earth which are the 
realization of this beautiful purpose. 

And what does lie propose to do for the nations? He 
promises that " the sword shall be beaten into a plough- 
share, and the spear into a prunuig-hook." He promises 
to give nations so nuich wisdom, so much purity, so 
much of His own gracious spirit that all international ques- 
tions shall be settled not upon the field of carnage but by 
arbitration. There has been one grand arbitration, the 
gi'andestin history. Shall there be another ? The question 
which to-day is being fought out on the banks of the Danube 
should have been arbitrated, and the five great powers 
should have settled it without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. " But ye will not come unto Me." 

Christianity is like any other good — susceptible of abuse. 
Life is a gift of God, and yet life is abused in a variety of 
ways. Liberty is a good thing, but under the cover of 
liberty, and in its sacred name, the most terrible offenses 
have been committed against men and nations. Law is a 
good thing, but in the name of law what evils have been 
perpetrated — evils that have caused the mightiest nations 
to topple to their fall. ISo Christianity is a good thing, but 
Christianity must be accepted and applied and adapted to 
man's circumstances, and then it will evolve a life of bap- 
piness. 

This is a hard saying, you say, l)ut you cannot deny the 
facts ; and God will aljandpn you and the nations of tlie 
earth unless there is a genuine acceptance of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Palestine was the cradle of Cliristianity, and how do you 

account for the fact that to-day a false religion prevails 

there ? Why, sir, you ought to know. It only requires 

a moment's reileo,t\ou to gWii live answer. The rejection 

of the Divinity of our LoYd\i>f \\\^ Kyvaxx^^^, s^x^Y^^xtftd by 

Roman emperors and \3y Uomm \^^om. y^^^^^^^^^^ 

-East for the imposture o? ^o\\m\m^^^^^^' 
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But let US confine ourselves to the individual. You are 
:o-day what you are because you have rejected my Master 
lud your Master. " Ye will not come to Me that yc might 
lave life." Are you without peace of mind? " Ye will 
lot come to Me." Have you no resource of comfort in 
he day of sorrow? "Ye will not come to Me." Is the 
[eath of a loved one an insupportable ginef ? " Ye will 
lot come to Me." Do the pinions of your hope droop ? 
' Ye will not come to Me." Is your way dark and hedged 
.bout ? " Ye will not come to Me." Are you without 
jod and without hope in the world? ** Ye will not come 
o Me." Is heaven unfriendly to you? "Ye will not 
ome to Me." Are the angels strangers at your bedside 
,nd strangers to you along the daily patlis of life ? " Ye 
dll not come to Me." 

This is all, sirs, and God send His gracious spu'it to fix 
his tinith in your hearts to-day. Do not bring j'ailing 
accusations against my Master. Do not throw the blame 
ipon Christianity, but let it rest where it belongs — at the 
loor of your own ivill^ upon your own volition. 0, how 
ong before you will surrender ; how long before you will 
ay— 

Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me ; 

And Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O, Lamb of God ! I come, I come. 

Delay, then, no longer, but give your heart to Christ t<j- 
iuy; then we sliall see what He can do to beautify your 
pirit, to purify your heart, to make your Hfc noble, to 
oothe your dying })illow, and elevate you among the 
mgels in heaven. 



Our Daily Bread. 



Give us this (lav our dailv broad. — Matt. vi. 11. 

•• • * 

Man is a creature of wants. He has a bodv to feed, to 
lothe, and shelter ; a mind to educate and inform ; a soul 
o purify and save. His body is part of the physical uuivese, 
.nd subject to the laws of growth and decay. Health is the 
ontinuity of life, w^hich requires constant supplies. How 

secure these supplies, is one of the anxious questions 
hat vex human life at every turn. What we shall eat, 
t^hat we shall drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed, 
^ a perpetual anxiety to most of our race. To relieve 
Vir minds of this anxiousness by pointing out the true 
^medies thereof is the object of this discourse. This brief 
^xt teaches us three important lessons : Our dependence 
11 God ; the fewness of our necessary wants ; the free- 
orn from undue anxiety. 

There is a world of meaning in that monosyllable, 
give." It implies dependence on the Almighty Father, 
te is the giver, we are the recipients. But He is not a 
irect giver, He gives through secondary causes. To the 
lebrews in the wilderness, to the widow of Serepta, to 
Elijah in the desert. He gave directly. But that was mir- 
<iulous giving. We are under the dispensation of natur- 

1 law, administered by the Lifinite One. 

From necessity there can be but one abpolutely inde- 
^ndent being in the universe. God is independent be- 
muse he is self-existent. He is self-existent because He 
* unJertved. There cannot be two such beings in the 
i^iiverse. Man is derived, therefore de^p^wOL^wX.. ^V^V. 

Delivsred Sunday morning May t>. 1877. 
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which had a beginning must have been caused ; that which 
was caused must depend upon the power which produced 
it. Inasmuch as all nature, animate and inanimate, is a 
creation, its preservation is the work of Ilim who created. 
This universe of numberless worlds with their inhabitants 
of earth, air, and water ; the fish of the deep, the beasts of 
the forests, the birds of the leafy grove, men, and angels, 
the whole universe is upheld by tlie word of His power. 

It is true he operates through secondary causes, through 
a system of laws, but lie is not, thereby, less present to 
maintain and less present to give. What He does by an- 
other He does Himself! If I create an instrument to do 
a given work, it is not the instrument that works, but it 
is I. Tlie parallel, however, is not perfect. The instru- 
ment is without intelligence, without volition, without seo- 
sation. There is a better illustration. If I start a man 
in business with $10,000, and by his wisdom and prudence 
he makes $100,000, 1 am the indirect giver of the whole 
amount. This is the doctrine of the parable of the talents, 
" We are workers tQgethcr with God." He creates and 
endows man ; He creates and endows nature ; man oper- 
ates on nature, and she vields her increase for the conifort 
of man. But God is the giver of the increase. 

The sculptor may chisel the human form out of marble 
and boast of his genius, but ere he boasts let him remem- 
ber that God made him and also the marble. The miner 
may desoond into the l)owels of the earth, and there gath- 
er the precious iiiotalt> and then exult, but ere he glorioi^ 
in hirt success, let him recollect that those treasures were 
there deposited by the Builder of the universe; the tar- 
mer may ivjouio over his golden harvest, the richness 
and abundance of his crops, but ere he flatters himself that 
by his own power he has thus reaped, let him consider 
that God made the soW, gvi\ci \1 te. life-giving energies, 
that He carved out tW c\o\id«^, ^2iSi\^\Ri^ ^•ews. \j;i^%Ji> 
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condensed them by His own hand, and watered the earth ; 
that he called up the sleeping winds to scatter the fleecy 
mass, and then brought forth the sun to warm, with his 
genial rays, the cultivated soil. We are under a three- 
fold law — labor, prudence, economy ; and if these three 
conditions were met, poverty would bo banished from the 
earth. There would not be a pauper upon the face of the 
globe. Some men are poor because they are indolent, 
some men are poor because thoy are not prudent in 
business transactions. Borne men are poor because 
they are not economical. Some may be industrious; 
Sonne may be prudent, but they prosper not because they 
do not economize. 

Now let this three-fold law be kept by any man in this 
house, or any other house, and his obedience thereto would 
bring competency to his door. There is taught in this 
text, not only dependence but constant dependence. "Give 
us this day our dailji bread." Our dependence is ^'d'dlt/.^^ 
" In Him we live, move and have our being." No amount 
of garnered wealth can render us independent of Him. He 
can breathe and our fortunes vanish in a night. So sud- 
den are the transitions in mortal life, from wealth to 
poverty, from honor to disgrace, from health to sickness, 
that to-day we are rich, honorable, healthy, to-morrow we 
are poor, forgotten, sick, and dying. Take two of the 
greatest characters in this century, and behold the sudden 
changes of their fortunes. To-day Pope IMus reigns over 
half of Italy, but to-morrow he is a prisoner in the Vatican. 
To-day Napoleon HI is the glory of France and the dread 
of all Europe, but to-morrow ho is an exile in Chislehurst, 
protected by a foreign flag. 

All history is full of such sudden transitions. Water'loo 
is the story of a day. In the morning Lisbon sits like a 
queen upon her throne, as night she is a heap of ruina. 
In the early dawn, Chicago is^mpvo^^ o^ \i\\<iVa}i5L<5i'^,\\\.*^wfc 
twilight of the evening, her palaces are \\\ ^'wxvfc'^ ^wSl^^w: 
merdmnta are be^^fifars. Manv a laau \iaa >a^^^>> «^ xcSSvotip 
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aire at breakfast and a pauper at supper. Many a man 
has risen to the (hities and lovs of the dav in robust health, 
and at night has been carried to his conch a helpless par- 
alytic. The crown of hnnian glory has faded in a day. On 
Palm Sunday Christ heard the shout '* Ilosanini, in the 
highest." On Good Fridav 1 [o heard the cry— " Crucify 
Him." " ]3oast not thyself of to-nlorro^v, for thou kno^y- 
est not what a day may l)ring forth." 

Tliis text suggests the fe\vnesrt of human wants — " Give 
us this day our daily hread.^^ The term " bread " is expres- 
sive of our necessary wants. It includes food, raiment 
and shelter. It is an im[)r(ssive lesson of moderation 
in wants and desires. It indicates the middle ground be- 
tween extreme poverty iuid extreme wealth ; Lazarus at 
one extreme and Dives at the other. Extreme poverty 
and extreme affluences are both inconvenient, though most 
persons are quite willing to put up with the inconvenience 
of great riches. The prayer of Agnr is full of wisdom — 
** Two things have 1 i'ef[uired of Thee ; deny me them 
not before I die : Remove far from me vanity and lies; 
give me neither i)Overty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me. Lest I be fnll and deny Thee and say, 
Who is the Lord ? or lest 1 be ]K)or and steal, and take 
the name of mv ( lod in vain." 

"Remove from me vanity and lies — all false shows, 
vain expeetatinns, and unreal happiness; let my heart be 
fixed on what is solid, true, and eternal. 

*• Gire nw if(,f /tnr(rff/J- lest, being j^oor, F shall dii^trust 

my Maker and take my neighl)or's i)roperty, and then, to 

cover my crime, swear falsely to prove my innocence. 

Such are the ineonvenieiujes of j)oyerty. What have not 

men done to avoid poverty ? AVe know w^hat men have 

done for wealth ; they have connnitted every crime 

known to man, to secvwe \\ — -aold their country, sold their 

^rieiids, sold their \vo\\oy. TiwX: \N\\vv\.\v'd.NCi\tL^w \\q<. done 

o avoid poverty > T\\e meTQ\v^v\\ViNs. ^Q.\^^^SN£Nfe xsssafc^V 
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another; the clerk has made false entries; woman has parted 
with that which is al)ove rul)ies. T do not heheve tliat 
the hesetting sin of tlie American {)eople is the love of 
money. T think that that is a slander upon our nation. 
But the hesetting sin of the American people is the dread 
of poverty. Poverty strikes direi^tly at the pride of the 
human heart. For look with what a lavish liand we 
spend our wealth. We ai*e not a penurious, stingy peo- 
ple. Our architecture, our tine arts, our ])atronage of sci- 
ence ; indeed, everything around us indicates that we are 
a liberal people. But take those offenses committed 
agfiinst society by men of business life, and trace them 
to the hidden cause thereof, which is the dread of being 
poor. It is proper, therefore, that we should pray, give 
me not poverty ; save me from the temptations incident 
thereto. 

And " Give me not riches." What an extraordinary 
prayer ? Who in this congregation has ever offered such 
a prayer i\.< that ? " Give me not riches." Why ? " Lest 
I forget ITiee, and be full and shall say, ' WTio is the 
Lord?'" Lest I fall into the temptations incident to ex- 
cessive wealth, namely, .temptations to selfishness, indif- 
ference to the poor, forgetfuhiess of God, pride, vanity, 
and lusts. Paul corroborates this sentiment when he says, 
**They that will be rich fall into temptation." Xot those 
Avho inherit an estate, but th(^se who '' trW be rich;" 
M'hose great purposes in hfe is to have money, to get all 
they can, to save all they can, to keej) all they can, to 
have money (tnylnxr, -^They that trill be rich fall into 
temptation." And then he goes (^n to say ^'Vov the love 
of money is the root of all evil." That caimot be true in 
the sense in which it is generally received. The love of 
money was not the root of the fall of the angels or the sin 
of Adam. But it must be restricted to the evils alreuiij d| 
eunme/'^^eJ />j the a2>ostle ; the He\1iA\\\\viv^^,\\\vi\\\A.>^,^>»^^ 
the forgett'ulhiess of God, "Th^ \w^ vA vwowvi^ \>?» ^X 
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root of all evil," previously enumerated. There are evils 
in the world which have no relation whatever either to 
money or to the love of money. It is a misrepresentation 
of the text. We should, therefore, read our Bibles with 
greater care, and look at that chapter to ascertain what 
are the evils therein enumerated. Now, in all this, the 
apostle does not say that the making of money is wrong. 
He does not condemn the investment of money in trade, 
and the large amount of money necessary to carry on a 
large business. This making of money and the investment 
of the same are legitimate, and it would not be possible 
for society to move on in its great financial plans without 
certain men controlled vast sums of money. Whiere, 
then, is the correction ? What is the meaning of the 
Savior when He says " Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth." He means that money shall not be hoarded 
for the sake of money. Some men make money simply 
for the love of hoarding it. And I suppose the Savior 
was describing just such a man when He said, "Verily I 
say unto you that a rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eve of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God." 

This cannot bo taken in its absolute sense. Abraham 
was one of the richest men that ever walked the earth, 
yet he is the father of the faithful. Job, the perfect man, 
had great wealth. What, then, does it imply? It means 
a man who vnll be rich, that is, who makes money-getting 
the chief end of his being, and hoards it up not for the 
legitimate purposes of commerce or trade, not for benefi- 
cence to others, not for the glory of (jrod, but that he may 
rise to independence above men, above angels, and be 
eqvi'cil io God. Just like \\\e iooV \\\ \\\Qi ^ciw Testament, 
who had much goods \a\d \\\v,-V)\x\. ^ci^ ^'5:^\^ V^ \ms!., 
'' Thou fool, this mgVit sViaU l\i\ «.o\3l\\>o v- >^yc^^Qfl^^^T 
Brothers, let us discrimTOate, m^ nnV^ ^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^^ 
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remarkable and strange passages of Scripture let lis 
analyse, make an intelligent exegesis, go down to the root 
of the matter, avoid the sins forbidden, and do the good 
commanded therein. Now, the prayer of Agar is " Food 
me with food convenient for me." This agrees with the 
saying of St. Paul, -* Having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content." 

These inspired sayings suggest the fewness of our wants. 
**Man needs but little, and not- that little long." Man's 
7iecessary wants are lew, but his artificvd wants are many. 
There are two historical characters illustrative of this dit- 
ference — Diogenes and Dives. Tlie former a cynic phil- 
osopher, illustrates how few are the natural wants of man. 
But he carried his illustration too far. He allected an 
extravagant contempt for the comforts of life, and for the 
customs of society, and inured himself to severe priva- 
tions. He ate what was given him and lived in a tub, and 
liis only request to Alexander the Great was," Get out of 
my sunshine," yet he lived, was learned, wise, and happy. 
At the other extreme is Dives, who was "clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day." 
He represents in his style of li\'ing the artificial wants of 
man, which are more costly, more exacting, and cause 
more anxiety and sorrow than all ot* man's natural wants 
combined. 

Fashion, an inii>erious and heartless mistress, creates 
these artificial wants, and damns the "luckless wight" 
who CiUHiot supi)ly them. Fashion comi)els us to oocujiv 
a residence worth $100,000 when one worth $25,000 would 
more than moot all our real wants. Fashion demands a 
style of living which costs $10,000 a year when $5,000 
w^ould be ample for our comfort. Fashion requires an 
outlay for a wardrobe of $2,000 a year when $500 would 
clothe us worthy to appear in the [)resence of a \)ri]i|fl 
Fashion exacts $1,500 for a year'tt iiv\xic*dX\o\\ oS. vs^^w-^" 
when balftljat sum would secure tor \\cv vx\tvotv6'«\3Jv3fa 
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and useful traininir. Fasliion calls u[m>ii [larents to fear 
tlieir dau<!:litrrs as nst*lrss dolls and their sons as idle 
dandies, to s|H«nd tlieir niii;lits at the opera, in the theater, 
in the mazes ol' the dance, or in n^adinir lijjfht literature, 
whieh rendei'S lite artiiieial. 

What fools we are. hrotliei's, to bow down to tliis im- 
perious and heartless mistress, who, when we eaiiiiot live 
in a hrown-stone front, when we cannot spend $2,000 on 
our wardrohe, or live at the rate of $10,000 a year, then 
this imperious and heartless mistress kicks us out of 

Fiushion has creatc<l tlie drinking customs of our land. 
The amount spent in this country annually for intoxicat- 
ing liquoi^s is $<)1<),000,000. That is two-thirds as niucli 
as we spend each year for flour, meat, clothing, and news- 
papei-s, or $G10,00(),000 against $005,000,000.' We spend 
$100,000,000 for education and $01(>,000,00O for wines 
and liquoi-s. We pay $10,0()0,()00 for having the gospel 
preached and $01(1,000,000 to neutralize the effect of that 
preaching. 

Pladit not heen for the drinking habits of our people our 
natioiud wealth would have been over $40,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $80,000,000,000. Had this $10,000,000,000 been 
saved it would have given to twenty millions of our jioorer 
people $500 to each ]KM-son and $2,500 to each family. 
And yet we go before Almighty (lod and complain of our 
hard times, of our [)0verty. Such is the inconsistency of 
C'hristian lands. Onr artificial wants excteed our natural 
or necessary wants ; and I leave it to vou, men of busi- 
ness, if these artificial wants are not the cause of the 
financial troubles which ever and anon come upon us. 
We call from the bencHcial industries of life a whole ariiiv 

« 

of men and women to supply our artificial wants, and 

then our extravaganco. Ava^ e.xi.\ciQded our income and we 
nnot iTi'Htifv our wawts, \\\viA\ >i\"v\% vofwvs; v.^*l \sv^w ^jswi 
>men, artizaus and oY^^evvxWve^, 'a.y^ ^vv^^'^w \^ ^^^•^ 
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and fiuflFer want, whereas, if it had not been for these arti- 
ficial wants these artisans would have been the proud sons 
of the soil, cultivating the bosom of mother earth, and ex- 
tracthig therefrom her golden treasures. ** Give me 
neither poverty nor riches ; feed nie with food convenient 
hr me." 

Some master mind is yet to give the world a simple, 
lefiiiite, comprehensive definition of civilization. Such a 
lefinition is not found in our lexicons, cyclopedias, or 
listories. AVliat shall be the standard of civilization ? 
Architecture, immense and grand? The Eg^-ptians, As- 
yrians, and Chinese have that. Such architecture is simply 
>afi:an. viust, costlv and useless. Half of Smithson's bo- 
uertt was spent in a building, a beautiful, costly, but uso- 
Gss pile. It is proposed to expend half a million of dollars 
o pile up stone and mortar six hundred feet high and then 
:all that pagan structure " Washington's Monument." 

You can sec just such shafts on the banks of the Nile--- 
;he pyramids. On such a pagan structure Washington 
raiinot look with complacency. If instead of the present 
shaft we were to erect a suitable building for a national 
ibrary, for a national art gallery, and call on Massachusetts, 
^sew" York, California, South Carolina, and all the other 
?>tates for contributions of books and works of art, that 
would not be pagan, but Christian. And still better, if 
riround the present shaft we should build an asylum for 
hhe sons of the soldiers slain for the glorious old ITnion, 
Washington would smile on that 

Shall the standard bo costly apparel I Such a (civiliza- 
tion Is older than Moses. It prevails in Japan, (^hina, and 
India, where are found the most magnificent wardrobes 
on the globe. This also is a pagan idea. 

Shall the standard be the luxuries of the table ? This 
is also a pagan conception of civihzed life. Our muui^uets 
which co8t $2,000 each are but vx ^vyw "Sav^'^xA 
dinner compnred with the ban(\ueVa o^ >3cv^ oVi^Vst 
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Wo are Christianized pagans, but pagans nevertheless. 
Tliere arc two ehisses of persons in ^ this country who 
are not civilizod — the Indians on our western plains, and 
the extrome representatives of fashionable life. - 

But true civilization is a beneficent idea, which lifts the 
burden of toil from the shoulders of humanity, niultipliea 
the sub.^tantial comforts of Hfe, alleviates suttering^ 
lengthens the span of man's existence, gives the mastery^ 
to mind over matter, and elcrvates the soul to God. 

AVhere Christianity actually prevails, this is the civiliza — 
tion which is blessinij: numkind. A ffood book is a ben — 



eficent idea, so is a college, so is a house of mercy, so is 
church. 

In passing through our Centennial Exposition I observ 
that the diiierence between Western and Eastern civilizf^ — 
tion is this — the latter is ornamental, the former is ornc^ — 
mental and useful. 

"WTiatever may be said of the infidel Huxley, let "^o-ss 
pronounce a benediction upon him for the fact that in t^xsr 
Baltimore address he warned the trustees of the no^-^^ 
Quaker college not to invest the estate bequeathed to thexia 
in brick and mortar, but in idiuis. Thought is what ^^tg 
want. 

When Mr. Lowell left his New England home, he made 
a bequest to the effect that a " Lowell Institute " should be 
founded ; his idea was a magnificent structure. Walking' 
through the streets of London, one day, he thought what 
a pagan idea is that, lie immediately wrote a codicil to 
provide for a course of "Lowell Lectures." "Ah," said 
he, '' Iliave it now ; that is civilization ; that is a Christian 
idea." And now go to cla.ssic Xew England, where there 
is so much brain and thought, and instead of an immense 
^"^Ue of l)rick, or stone, or niarble to please the eye, the 

ith of Xew England can attend a course of scientific 
-'A^.x\ (xvawd^wv \\\<ive/v^ \\\ '^c ^Qi>cv'^c^l Said 
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Snch is the civilization that we want ; and blessed are 
yon, rich men, if you will make provision ibr whatever 
will edncate the mind, elevate the body, and lift up the 
spirit enfranchised and beautified, to be transformed into 
the likeness of the Eternal Father. 

And now, brothers, Arith this prayer wo should be re- 
lieved from unnecessary anxietv, "Give us this dav our 
daily bread." Xot directly, but indirectly, through second- 
ary causes, through the established system of law. The 
increase comes from God, but it is for us to be industrious, 
prudent, and economical. And tlms it is for us to answer 
our own prayers. What a high prerogative is this. The 
Savior says " Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
xdghteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you." " Shall be." There is a promise which never has 
€i,nd never will fail. " Seek^/'sf." Let that be first in all 
your thoughts, and desires, and aspirations, and plans, and 
"then " all these things shall be added." God, who paints 
t;lie lily of the valley so that it is more beautiful than 
Solomon in all his glory ; God, who feeds the birds so that 
they lack for nothing; God will feed and care for you. 

Let me close with this single thought, " Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God." Under the external is the 
spiritual thought, that is, " Daily give us the bread of life." 
Every moment, Lord, we need thee. Take this thought 
iij your hearts, beloved ; go into life's battle strengthened 
and renewed, trusting in your Heavenly Father, and your 
bread shall be sure, your wants shall be supplied, and your 
souls shall be received at last in heaven. 



ft 



Forgiving and Forgiven* 



forgive not mnn their trespus^es, neither will your Father for<riv<i 

your trespasses. Mult, vi, l-'). 

fan is a twofold trespasser — ao^ainst (^od and ap^ainst 
ety. In a broad sense, every sin against (Jod is a sin 
nst mankind. That which disqualifies me ibr the 
itest purity and usefiihiess is an injury to my fellow- 
i, as in so much I lessen the virtue and hapi)iness of 
e around me. There is no precept in the Decalogue 
3h can be broken that does not work an injury to one 
lore immortal souls. But there is a restricted mean- 

ii] which we sin against God alone. Wa cannot, how- 
f, trespass against a fellow-man and not thereby sin 
inst God. 13ut our attention is called to ihe imaginary 
eal offenses which men co«miit against each other. 
se may be offenses of ingratitude, of violated obliga- 
18, of injury done to fortune, to reputation, and to life, 
ocietv is a i>:overnment withhi the ^covernment of God, 
tided on natural or acquired rights to be inspired, on 
intary obligations to l)e kept, on mutual relationships 
curtesy and friendship to be observed. One man may 
pass against another by depriving him of his rights, })y 
ng to award what is another's due, l)y acts of contempt 

ingratitude. Such trespasses are common in daily 
We are all called upon tr> forgive, as we all liave 
1 trespassed against. Herein is room for the (;xercise 
le forgiving spirit. What are the demands of this 
it of forgiveness ? To whom shall it be extended? 
V often shall it lie manifested ? To what extent shall 
) applied ? Wliat injury will it work to \v^ Vi \\.S& \SkfiX 

Urered Sunrl&y morning May K;, 1877. 
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possessed and exercised ? Such are some of the great 
questions suggested by the text* 

It is sad that any man should be the enemy of his fellow. 
But in the present disordered condition of society, enmity 
is inevitable. There are enemies in business, enemies 
in politics, enemies in social life, enemies in religion. 

Ennjity comes from malice, jealousy, misrepresentations, 
and misunderstanding. Some persons are malicious in 
their spirit, their hand is against every man, they ex- 
perience a Satanic pleasure in injuring another's property, 
reputation, and life. Their hearts are set to do evil, they 
are misanthropists. '^I'hey will fire a man's house, taniish 
his fair name, blight his cheering prospects, poison his 
health, and take his life from pure maUciousness. Such 
was the spirit of Satan when he sought the fall of our first 
parents. 

It is difficult to forgive malice, as it acts without a mo- 
tive. But we are bound to do it, for the reason that 
the malicious are such because of the fall of our race, and 
that fall is manifested in that moral condition. Dutv to 
society demands that we should hand such persons over 
to the officers of justice ; but we are to avoid hardness of 
feeling, retaliation, and revenge. 

Enmity comes from jealousy felt toward those who 
aspire to gain the object of our desire, and prompts us to 
inflict personal injury upon our rival. This is largely true 
of business life, wherein the old proverb is true, " Two of 
a trade can't agree." Jealousy breeds malice, and malice 
works harm. Many a business man hiis gone down be- 
cause of the tricks of a jealous competitor. This spirit is 
common in political life, and is the inspiration of the de- 
famation of our public men. It wa^ dominant in King 
Saul against the youttiM "David. The jealous king oould 
not endure the triumpVial ^oiv^ o^ "Ocv^ ^^\^^ nr^\s\k^\ 
'' Saul hath slain \ns t\iomaaA^, m^ ^wv^ \ssa. \k^ 
thousands."^ And Saul wa% n^t^ ^^o>S^^^^SV£i^^'«?^s. 
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diapleased him ; and he flaid, " They have ascribed unto 
David ten thousands, and to me they ascribed but thou- 
sands ; and what can he have more but the kingdom ? and 
Saul eyed David from that day forward." It is difficult 
to forgive such a rival, as there is in him lack of true 
magnanimity. But it must be done. 

Enmity has itt* origin in misrepresentation. The busy 
tongue of gossip, falsehood, and slander has portrayed you 
in a character not your own. Your enemies would be your 
friends did they know vou as vou are known. Facts have 
been distorted, defects have been magnified into faults, and 
errors of judgment have been proclaimed vices of the heart. 
We have often been compelled to change our views of 
others, and between us and them there has grown a last- 
ing and blissful friendship. The beautiful Joseph was 
the victim of misrepresention'. He was driven to a felon's 
dungeon where he suffered thirteen years. But of all the 
men in Kgyi)t, who was more honored than he, when his 
true worth was known. He could afford to forgive his 
enemies. 

And enmity frequently comes from misundei'standing. 
Some natures are so guileless, so noble, so great that they 
are misunderstood. So it was with Christ. The Jews 
had never seen a person so disinterested, so pure, so 
faultless. He was greater than their kings, wiser than 
their prophets, holier than their priests. They misrepre- 
sented His words, they misconstrued His acts, they mis- 
understood His claims. Hence he could pray, " Father 
ibrgive them for they know not what they do." 

It is manifest that there is an essential difference be- 
tween Divine and human forgiveness. When God for- 
gives He remits the penalty due. This is not our pre- 
I'ogative. But it is for us to avoid hardness of feeling to- 
ward those who have injured us, \\e\GV \.o ^^iXaSi^Xfe '^^^"^'^ 
for wrong, never to revenge au evW \>>j \\VKvQ?cvvi?j ^xvoJ^^x 
evil. Is thia all ? Nay, " Love yoxxx eTie«v\fc^r '^^s^A^ 
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altogether tlie most i^odlike pivcept known to men. T 
cannot love with the love oreonii>laeenev, delight in th 
aot:^ or in their societv ; but von (^an and should love w 
the love of benevolence, an<l do tlieni good it* opportuii 
oiterr^. 

Herein is the finest field in tlie world for moral heroic 
Did Christ ever ap|K*ar more sublime than when 
restored the ear oi* Malehus ? 

And to what extent should the spirit ot' forgiveness- 
applied? St. I'eter asked tlie Lord this question : « L- 
how oft shall my l)rother sin against me and I for^^'j 

him? Till i^eyan times?" Jesus said unto him, "IT sa] 

* 

not unto thee, until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven " — four hundred and ninety times. Few of us liuve 
been sinned against four hundred and ninety times, md 
never perhaps have we been wronged by the same pvr- 
eon as manv times as that. We are never to re venire. 
We are to m-ant formal forij^ivi'ness as often ai>the oifeml- 
ing sincerely repents and manifests the same. But we are 
bound to treat sueh persons with due caution. Tliis is 
God's rule of for^'iveuess toward us. We should follow 
His example. There is but one sin that God will not 
pardon — the sin against the Holy Ghost. All other sin 
He forgives. We can foi'give and we should forgive '< 
ofiences against us. Tliere is no exception. Joseph f 
<rave the eiivv of his brethern, and their crueltv in sell 
him a slave. David forgave the rel)oUion of his sou 
salom, and the discomfort lie caused him. Christ for 
His nuirderers, and tlie suiferings Ihey iutlicted u])0ii 

There are souk? thinu's hard to toririve, and hi 
ment of forii:etrulness we sav, •• 1 nevei* (;aii foriji^ 
iniurv." Yes vou can. Grace is suni-l. :ir. Hi 
fame been tarnished/ Have von b-eii clier 

« 

*** a position of tvus^t vv\\v\\\oy\v>>y I Wws y(uir propc 
rauduleiitly taken \ IVvv^ yowv^ -t^vm v\\^\vn\\v>\^A^- 
'-' »^n.nie ? lias youv dv\\\s^\Ve.>: \i\xw^\V OCvssgtf 
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household? You can and must forgive. Like that 
Christian mother whose only daughter had gone astray, 
and, after ten yeai^s absence, that daughter returned to 
the old homestead. There was a light in the window. 
That wayward girl walked to and fro past the old mansion, 
saying to herself, "Can I be pardoned, and received 
igain?" She tried the door ; it was open. She entered 
ler mother's chamber ; there on the stand the lamp was 
Duruing. " Pardon me, mother," she cried. " AVill yon 
'eceive me ? " " My child," the mother replied, " During 
:hese ten yeai's' of al)sence and waywardness, that door hits 
lever been locked, and that light has never gone out. 
Come to my heart, my child, you a«e forgiven." 

What grandeui' of magnanimity hiis been displayed on 
:he part of our goverimient in the amnesty granted those 
^vho took up arms against its lawful authority. (.)ur 
brothers were slain in resisting tUe armed force that sought 
the destruction of the Union. Our army and navy were 
robbed of their brightest ornaments. Our land wiis tilled 
with widows and orphans. Our national debt was largely 
increased. All branches of trade were crippled, and un- 
told injuries were inflicted upon society; yet pardon was 
i^ranted and accepted, and to-day the nation has peace. 
Some thought then and think now that tliere wjis too 
much pardon, but the amnesty was ottered in good faith, 
and we have entered upon an era of peace. TFow long 
this era of peace shall continue depends more u[)on tlie 
pardoned than upon the pardoning. One thing is true, 
the cap-stone of pacification is the reunion oKthe churcluis, 
ijorth and south. Statesmen may i)lan, and (compromise, 
and agree, but the consummation of this work is with th<? 
churchmen. Until they act we shall remain two peoples, 
with two civilizations, with two conceptions of the 
Government, and with two aspirations -tUii Xo^VslI 
the South and the South to rule ttie ^ot\\i. '^Vvi cv\? 
that can Hssimilate and make vxa ouvi gve«X,^^o\OLv 
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people is the Spirit of the Lonl manifested through a 
united aud unified church. Tlie churches should not be 
the last to forgive. And I rejoice to-<lay that in this good 
work the churchmen were in advance of the statesmen. 
One year ago this month the I'resbyterian General Assem- 
bly, in the citypf Brooklyn, ottered overtures of fraternity 
to the brethren in the South ; and one year ago the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church did 
the same. Just in proportion as the churches advanced 
in this forgiving spirit in the same ratio has the spirit of 
fraternity prevailed in the South, and will prevail. But 
there are other churches to be united, and to manifest the 
for^ving spirit. Our country will be broken, like a pot- 
ter's vessel, into 'a thousand fragments, if the ChristiaJ ^ 
churches north and south do not possess and manifest the 
spirit of forgiveness; do not clasp hands and unite hearts. 
If they do, then the Union is forever, and the old Fla^ 
will wave triumphantly over North and South, East and 
West. Let us hasten on the good era when it shaH 
not be said, " I am from the South," '* I am from 
the Xorth," *• I am from the hills of Xew England,""! 
am from the prairies of the West ; " but " I am an Ameri- 
can citizen, with (Hirist in my heart and exemplified in 
mv life. 

And let us now inquire. What iiijury will it work 
to us if we do not exercise the spirit of forgiveness' 
Xot to forgive those who injure us, but to revenge oui 
selves on them, is to forfeit God's protection. **Ve' 
ireance is Mine, saitli the Lord ; 1 will roi>av." To reveii 
is to usurp the [)rerogative of (Joe I and place oureel' 
beyond Ilis protecting care. Said a young man to a mi 
ter, " 1 am resolved to be avenged." '' Then," said 
minister, " it is no longer necessarv that (toiI s1iou1< 
feDd you, since you have taken upon yourself the 

eeek your own revenge. ^viVV^^ AX *:\^m\\N with ^ 



There is a tribunal of history before which the hum- 
blest member iu this congregation may be vindicated. 
And what a sola^je it is for public men in the state, or in 
the church, who are defamed, to remember that there is 
in angel of history who records passing events. And 
:hough such die under defamation, yet liistorv shall sound 
brth the peans of their virtues. 

Not to forgive our enemies is to forfeit God's forgive- 
less of our sins. *' If ye forgive not men their trespasses 
1 either will your Father forgive your trespasses." 

Said General Oglethorpe to Wesley, " I never forgive." 
' TTien I hope, sir," said Wesley, " you never tjin." Lord 
iacon said, "lie that cannot forgive others, breaks down 
he bridge over which he must pass himself." There are 
>1±ier conditions of pardon, such as repentence, confession, 
Lnd faith ; but these are inettectual without the forgiving 
pirit. Why is this indispensable ? Because, not to exer- 
tise such a spirit is to be unlike Christ. This condition is 
ibsolute. But let me warn you against two kinds of 
mscriptural forgiveness. Some persons forgive be- 
cause they do not have a clear perception of the wrong 
lone. They obliterate the distinction between right and 
vrong. They are indifterent as to the moral character of 
he act, and would take no notice of it were it not an 
nconvenience to them. Be conscious of the wrong done 
rou, and you will be conscious of the pleasure that follows 
lardon. And beware of a kind of hedgehog forgiveness, 
hooting out its painful quills. Men with this spirit of for- 
giveness place the offending brother before the blow-pipe 
>f their indignation, scorch him, and burn him, and then 
"orgive him. Some men forgive because they have not 
:he power to punish. Let your forgiveness be without 
nental reservation, without grudging or evil-surmising. 
Let it be prompt, frank, and generous. 

There is more satisfaction in pardomwg^ «av ^\\q?kv^ *Cm» ^ 
a puDiabiug him. God hath no pVeaanx^ m ^<^ v^a^aJQa^ 
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the wicked, but would liave all turn and live. A soul 
punished is a soul lost ; a soul forgiven is a soul saved. 
All heaven would be filled \\'ith a new joy were all men to 
repent and turn to the Lord. There is no throne in glorv 
so high that may not be occupied by the lowest of our 
race, if such rise to a moral character worthy of that 
throne. A low satisfaction may be experienced by pun- 
ishing the man who has tarnished your name, stolen your 
property, or injured your health. Tliis is human nature. 
But to have the oifender repent, acknowledge his wronir. 
and become your friend, would ho tlie cause of a i>urer. 
higher joy. 

Were this kind, gentle, forgiving spirit to prevail in tbe 
family, in the state, and in the church, earth would be trans- 
formed into paradise. Strife would cease, contentious 
would end, war would be no more. Let us be impelled to 
cherish and manifest this spirit toward our fellow-men, by 
the remembrance of the greatness of the pardon the 
Savior has iicranted to us. 



The Threefold Paith. 



Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast be^ 

lieved : blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed. 
And many other signs truly did Jesus in the pres«'nce of his disci])le?, 

which arc not written in this book. 
But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 

Son of God ; and that believing ye might have life thmuglj hi.<» name. 

John XX, 2\), 30, 81. 

All men may be divided into tlu'ee classes as to their 
i'aith in Jesus Christ, the Savior of mankind : those who 
believed in His coming, from Adam to the advent ; those 
Avho saw Him in the days of His flesh, during a period of 
thirty-three years ; and those who have believed in lEm, 
Irom His ascension to the present time. In a word, those 
who believed that He would come ; that He had come ; 
that He did come. Tliese three classes are mentioned in 
the text. " Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed," represent the first claims ; "Because thou hast 
aeew Me thou hast believed," represents the second class ; 
•*But these are written that ve mic?ht believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God," represent the third class. These 
three classes are severally represente<l by Abraham, by 
UTiomas, and by Wesley. The first saw Christ in prophecy ; 
the second saw Him in His bodily presence ; the third 
!saw Him in historv. 

The time of the faith of each had its advantages and 
disadvantages. How to strike the difference is no easy 
task. Sonje would jirefer to have been Abraham ; others, 
>5t. Thomas; others, John Wesley ; but in expresalu^^iaflB 
preference you look only on the \>t\s^\\\, ^\v\^ oK\\v^Y^<i\>xt^ 

Delivered Sundny morning May 20, 1877. 
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you contemplate the advuntuges, but you leave out the 
disadvantages. The true philosophy of faith is content^ 
ment with your surroundings. Do not wish to be Abra- 
ham, nor Tliomas, nor Weslev, but be vourr^elf. 

The great tliought in the text is, the exercise of faith 
in Christ with the aids God has given you. In elucidat- 
ing this thought, let us consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the imt- of the faith of each, and learn 
therefrom to be content with the evidence we have, to ac- 
cept Christ as our Redeemer. 

It is a weakness of our nature to be dissatisfied with 
that which we have, and to desire that which we have not. 
It is certain we cannot have all things. We differ in our 
physique, in our mental characteristics, in our moral man- 
ifestations, in social allotment, and in our religious expe- 
rience. There is a Divine distribution of gifts. Men differ 
in size, complexion, and capabilities of their bodies. One 
man is a poet, another a mathematician, another au ora- 
tor, another an inventor, another a writer. The law of 
diversity holds as to moral traits ; the gi'cat passions of 
love, hope, fear, and faith are unequally distributed. All 
the best qualities of our nature are not given to any one 
man. Our social condition is subject to the same law. 
Some men are laborers, others are capitalists. We differ 
also in our religious life. Indeed, the manifestation of 
the spirit is not the same in all. 

The time of our birlh is one of tlie greatest mysteries. 
All of us are inc^liiied to give the preferencte to : ome other 
age than our own. Some marvelous event, some grand 
historical character allures us into discontent. 

The time of the advent of* our Lord was determined by 

Infinite wisdom, lie could not have come earlier ; His 

appearance (iould not have been longer delayed. The set 

time io favor the world had come. It was the time of 

iiniVorgiil peace. T\\c te;ixi^\e. oi 5v\w\\^ w^sa closed, au 
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event which had occurred ouly twice in seven hun(h'cd jind 
twenty-four yeai^s. The Roman legions were resting on 
their hard-won laurels. Keleased from the excitement of 
the march and the field, the soldier had leisure to receive 
the Prince of Teace. It was the time of learning and of 
intense thought. If the Romans had captured tlie body of 
Greece, the Greeks had captured the mind of Rome. Po- 
ets and orators, philosophers and historians gave renown 
to the schools to which they belonged. The Jews prided 
themselves on tlie number and high character of their 
learned institutions. The age was prepared to judge of 
the claims of the Son of Mary on the faith and worship 
of mankind. It was an ngii of intense religious thought 
and feeling. There were temples on every hill-top, and 
shrines in every valley. The world was at worship. The 
people were ready for a new religion. It was an age of 
general expectation that some great religious teacher was 
soon to appear. So thought the Chinese, so thought the 
Romans, so thought the Jews. It was the time of politi- 
cal consolidation. AVithin the Roman enjjrire were one 
hundred and twenty million souls subject to the will of one 
man, whose sway was from the Colunms of Hercules to 
the Caspian Sea, from the Rhine to the Euphrates, from 
the Wall of Antoninus to the -Mountains of the Moon, 
and was over the fairest portions of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Such was the consolidation that what was done in 
Palestine was known evervwhere. It was the time of ab- 
solute necessity. All other religious systems had been 
tried and found wanting. Jewish sj'mbolism, Grecian 
philosophy, Roman jurisprudence, had done their utmost 
and had failed. The day of da}'s had come, and Christ 
appeared in the "• fullness of time." Why was not His 
advent contemporaneous with the fall of njan ? Why did 
He not die then and there ? ' Wns not that the most aa| 
pieious thne ? Had He come \YieY\,l^\^^^N<K>x\.^\\i^.^^ 
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rcdiirrection, and iu^cuiisiDii ; IVn^ teiU'liii)gi> and miracles 
would have had but two witnesses. From the circum- 
stances of the case He could not have been incornated — 
" born of a woman." \Vliat lie said and did could not 
have been recorded in historv; and coidd have reached 
ufl onlv throu*rh oral tra<litions : and the onlv two witnesses 
would have lieen witliout the adequate credential?? on 
which posterity coul<l base their faith. There were no 
sick to heal, no dead to raise. But He came in the midst of 
the ages; when the world had been urenared for His coming 
by significant symbols; l)y the fulfillment of wonderful 
prophecies ; by the creation and perpetuity of a nation 
whose history was unique. 

But from the begininjr ilc Wit< the Savior of all who 
believed on Him. He is the '^Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world." Prospective faith was just as effect- 
ive then as retrospective faith is now. And belief in His 
comini^ w:is banded down from father to <on ; and that 
primeval belirf is found in t=omc form in the reliirious sys- 
tems of the tlireo ^vqixX branrbes of tlio t'amilv of Xoiih. 

What tn'idence oi" His coniinir, as the <rround of their 
i'aitli, bad all tlios(,' who lived prior to Ilis advent? They 
had dreams, visions, anirelic visitations. proi)betic promises 
and stupendous miracles. Knocb's translation w^as a mir- 
acle worthy the faith of all who lived ])rior to the floo<l. 
The flood was at once a vision, a pro]>liecy. and a miracle. 
The confusion of ton<rues was the exercise of a power 
more than human. To Abraham the angels appeared ; 
to Jacob prophetic dreams were <>:ranted ; to Moses pow- 
er was given to work the grandest mirac^les on mind and 
matter, in the presence of the mightiest of ancient nations. 
Then followed a succession of visiinis, dreams, proph- 
ecies, miracles, and angehc visitations, down to the very 
hour of the incarnation of the Son of God. And these 
facts^ were known to the uaWow^ of the eaith by com- 
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nioreial intercourse, by military expeditioiiB, by travelers 
to and from the Holy LjmkI, by prophets commissioned to 
go forth to other lands, by the glory of Solomon's reign, 
to behold which the Queen of tlie South came, and by 
p.Tewish captives carried into all nations, from whom tlie 
i^aamans learned that there was a prophet in Israel. To 
all the past, through four thousand yeai-s, these words ap- 
ply : " Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
Relieved." No doubt, in moments of discontent, they 
sighed for the coming of the Lord, and exclaimed with 
Job, " (), that I knew where I might find llim." But their 
evidence was sufficient unto their day. True, there were 
<lrawbacks to their faith. All did not see visions; all did 
not dream dreams; all did not receive angels' visits; all 
<lid not prophesy ; all did not work niinu^les. And long 
periods of time intervened between these gracious mani- 
festations : vet untold thousands believed. 

Wliat evidence had St. Thomas and his contemporaries 
that the ancients had not ? Theirs Wivs tangible proof. 
It was for them to have the evidence of the senses. They 
f^aw^ the Lord, as we see each other. They saw His form, 
the proportions of His body, the complexion of His face, 
lind looked into His eves. Thev heard His voice as vou 

%f 9 ft/ 

hear mine — its sweet accents of love, its tones of pity, its 
Words of authority. They convei'sed, walked, ate with 
llirii. They saw Him when He healed the sick, cast out 
^lovils, and raised the dead. All this wius wonderful. Do 
yon ever wish you had been there ^ But ere you do, look 
a.t the drawbacks to their faith. Thev could not see His 
rlivinity. He stood before them a man, ** born of a wo- 
iiiaii." He was always a mystery to them. Xow He was 
limited in His knowledge like a man ; anon He was wise 
lis God. Now He was Inuigry, and anon He fed the mul- 
titudes. Now He was tempted by the devil, and anon 
** even the devils obeyed Hinu" Tlvv\s> t\\^vc ii\^ ^siii?vfcx- 
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nated. He claimed to be the po6ae99or of all thiogs, jet He 
had not where to lav His head. Thev beheld Him raise 
the dead, yt* t they saw Him arrested, tried, condemned, 
crucified, dead, and buried. Thus thev were alternately 
asHured and ftorplexed. And when He was arrested they 
all forsook Him and tied. 

True, there is a brighter side to this picture. It was for 
them to see Him alive again ; to examine His wounded^ 
side ; to eat, travel, and converse with Him, and then sei 
Him ascend to heaven. But what drawbacks to theii 
faith followed ? He allowed them to l>e thrown into prison 
to be stoned to death, to bo crucified, to be impaled aliv( 
And His ascension was their greatest drawback. Why 
He not remain on eartli till His kin;rdoin was everywhere "^ 
estalilislied I Such wa.s the trial of their faith. Yet the.^^ ^7 
believed because thev had " seen." 

And what is the ground of our faith in the Lord? W^ ^ 
are not of the fii'st class, with visions, di-eams, angelic xie^^^s^ 
sitation^, and miracles ; nor have we their disadvantages^^^- 
We are not of the second class, I)les3ed witli seeing 
in His human form, hearing His voice, and beholding Hi 
miracles ; nor are we subject to the contradictions whic' 
thev could not reconcile; nor do we witness His humiliatioi'^ 
suti'erings, and death; nor do we endure persecutio:x2 
and martyrdom for His dear sake ; nor is His ascension ^ 
mvsterv to us. But we are of the third class, to whoni 
St. John wrote : •' These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, tlie ;:^on of Go<l." 

Wliat now is the ground of our faith in the Lord Jesu? 
Christ? True, we have oui* drawbacks ; we have no vi- 
sions, no dreams, no proj)liCcies, in. miracles. But we 
have some ground for our faith ; aii<i what is it? It is* 
proper to inquire, Wliy are we calbd upon to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, a.s were the patriarchs and the 
aj>08 ties ? Why are we \ve\A. \:^«^ow5a\A^ ^<m: our faith when 
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the evidences given us are not of the same kind as those 
granted the patriarchs and the apostles? We have the 
inspired history of all the miraculous transactions of the 
past, from Moses to Saint John, and " these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ." 

What is the philosophy of the miracles of the Bible ? 
It is not that every man is to work a miracle or to see a 
miracle wrought ; but that we are to see through the eyes 
and hear through the ears of others; we are to receive 
the testimony of the men who solenmly avouched for the 
truth of the facts they recorded. That is the philosophy 
of the Christian's faith in miracles. Hence vou and I, 
with this old Book in our hands, mav stand with Xoah 
upon Mount Ararat and see the waters subside; with 
Abraham on the plains of Mamre and converse with three 
angels; with Daniel in the lion's den and look upon the 
celestial forms of his protectors ; with the shepherds on 
the plains of Bethlehem and hear the song of the nativity ; 
with the Apostles at the grave of Lazarus and behold the 
sheeted dead come forth. We of to-day, with this inspired 
record, are as highly favored by our faith as tlie men who 
witnessed those great events ; for you should remember 
that some who saw tliose miraculous works, turned away; 
their doubts gained the mastery ; they became confirmed 
sceptics, and allowed themselves to die without Christ. 
You and 1, prohjiblv, would have done the same thin<r. 
Human nature never changes. We would have joined, 
perhaps, with those who said, "This man is in league with 
the devil, and casts out devils through Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils." We cannot, however, say that now. 
We have the inspired testimony of those wlio witnessed 
the great facts ; we stand in their presence ; we enter, as 
it were, the great cathedral of time, in the niches of which 
are the forms of the patriarchs and of the apostles ; on the 
columns of whicli are recorded tbo^e wyv^X.^ ^-^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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iiiiikv u\t tlu' hi-torv ot* tliu rlmrch, and whifh are the base 
otonr faitli in the Lord Jesus C'hrist. 

We have thr united tt-stiiaony of twelve men. twelve 
• xtraordinarv iikmi, oiuli of whom rather than denv what 
hr knew was truo laid down his life. A oorresponding 
fa<*t is not to Ik* found in tin* annals of time. Tliev died 
for thoir own wonl; and thcrt» are nion in this ehui"ch to- 
day who havr surh a iloar conception of truth, such 
deep «onvi<*ti<»ns of intrtrrity. who, rather than deny a fact, 
ratljer than falsify their word, would die ten thousand 
deaths. Strii»i)inir from these ajjostles their apostolic char- 
acter and attrihutos, and viewinir them simply as men 
reeordiuLT faets. we are bound to accord to them our 
heartiest faith that what thev record is true. 

We have tile contirniation of Christianity by its benign 
eifecits upon the w«>rld in contrast with the results of all 
other svst«'nis of reliiriou. Eisrhteen hundred vears affo the 
(fOS])ei was an exi)erinient : it is now a sublime fact Then 
it was local, now it is universal. Then the inquiry was, 
♦•Can anv irood tliinir come out of Nazareth ?" Xow, Xaza- 
reth is tlie dearest spot on earth to man. He whose home 
was there is <isteemed the Benefactor of Benefactors. All 
that is Uoi^t and most beneficent in our advanced civilization 
is ascribed, by univci'sal consent, to the religion of our Lord. 
The charities of the Gospel are its divine credentials. 

We have the united testimony of Christians in all ages 
of* the world touchiiiir tlie j)ard(>ning power of Christ, and 
His [)()wer to save unto the uttermost. That which is re- 
Tnarkal)le about this is the uniformity of personal experi- 
riiee. Tliore may be diversity in Christian experience, 
but tbrre is no variety. The difference between diversify 
and variety is this : diversify has reference to the incidents 
attending conversion, while variety is the unfolding of flic 
F}nity of the spiritual life. So tliat wherever you go, 
whercvei' Clu'ist is acce\^UH\, \n\v^t^.\^\! the converted soul 
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is, there is identity of experience. Tlie religions emotions 
are the same ; joy, peace, faith, and hope are identi<.*al 
with those of the next man, no matter whether tliat next 
man is found on the equator, or within the tropics, or at 
the poles. Tell me, intidel, what is your philosophical 
explanation of a phenomenon so remarkable as this — the 
univei'sal identity of personal experience, whether that 
experience is in the burning South or the frozen Xorth ? 

It has been my pri\ilege to hear men testify for ('hrist 
in Japan, in Cluna, in India, in l*ersia, in the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and in all parts of Europe. Aiid 
sverj-where it is that same " old, old, story," " I know 
hat my Redeemer liveth." 

"We have the fulfillment of prophecy which those living 
rior to Christ had not, and which those living 
1 the days of Jesus had not. Prophecies that fell from 
tie divine lips, touching the Jews and the overthrow of 
^eir imperial city. These prophecies were not fulfilled 
''hen the apostles were martyred ; the ages were required 
c>r their consunmiation. You and I are permitted to-day 
o stand amid the ruins of a citv whose oveii:hrow wa« 
>i^tured by the prophetic pencil of the Master on the 
canvas of tlie future. Miracles were for the days in which 
they were wrought ; prophecies are for all time. As the 
^es recede and march by to the music of God's pur^^oses, 
the voices of the prophets are heard still proclaiming the 
great truths they had uttered. 

We have the advantage of pei'sonal consciousness. 
We can say with the Master, " We speak that we do 
know;''' and with Saint Paul, " I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
svhich I have connnitted to Him against that day." 

Upon this consciousness of pardoned sin, of joy in tlu,' 
Eoly Ghost, of hope of everlasting hfe, we can rely. 
&.gsdnst these the infidel can bring no ava\l\w^ v^V^^^^vsvn., 
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For ho who \voiil<l (h>ny my personal consciousness in x 
lii^ioiis oxpcricncc is hound on every principle of mentj 
philos(»[>hy to deny my pei-sonul consciousness in the lov« 
lor my wife and for my friends, and of passhig events. 
Answer to [>rayer, the witness of the spirit, the hope of 
everlastmg life, are simply great mental facts which come 
within the exi)erience of everyone who helieves on Ihe 
Lord Jesus (lirist. 

Then, heloved, mourn not that you did not live in the 
davs of the ]>atriarchs ; sitrh not that vou did not live ifl 
the days of the apostles ; hut tak(» the truth as you have 
it ; walk in the light as it shines on your life-path ; accept 
the Lord J(»sus ('hrist as your Savior ; give to the winds 
your douhts ; away with your fears ; accept Christ in the 
plenitude of His grace, and He will reveal Himself to you 
as clearlv and as consciouslv as Ho did to Saint Thomas; 
and your wondering soul will exclaim, *' My Lord and 
my God." That will he the expression of a hving and 
triumphant faith in the Lord " who is mighty to save." 



Origin, Progress, and Fall of the Turkish Empire, 

Prophetically Announced. 






And at tlio rinio of the end shall the kini^ of the South push him, and 
the kin^ of the North shall come atijainst liim like a whirlwind, with 
chariots, and with horsemen, and with many shi])S, and he shall enter 
into the countries, and shall overflow and pass over. — Daniel xi, 40. 

This chapter of forty-five verses covei's a period of 
tv^euty-four centuries, and inchides within its prophetic 
vision the Persian, Grecian, Syrian, Egj^tian, Rbman, and 
Turkish empires. In some instances, the nation is named, 
as Persia and Grecia, about which there is no dispute; 
when names are not given, the leading events in the reign 
ot a king are mentioned, to be confirmed by subsequent 
history ; when the names of rulers are withheld, the direc- 
tion whence they came is recorded, as, the " king of the 
South," and the " king of the K"oii;h," and the character- 
istics of their people are portrayed so clearly that *'he who 
runs may read." 

It would be deeply interesting to follow the prophet as 
he travels through the on-coming centuries, and observe 
how accurately he foretold the rise and fall of empires. 
As prophecy is history foretold and history is prophecy 
fulfilled, we might safely rest the Divine inspiration of the 
Bible on the eleventh chapter of Daniel, and summon no 
other witness than Gibbon, the magnificent but skeptical 
historian. To illustrate, the firat verse contains the historic 
fact that Darius the Mede and Daniel the prophet were 
contemporaries ; ^that Darius reigned in Babylon and that 
Daniel was a member of his court, and that Darius wa^i^ 
the king at the time when Daniel wrote this ijroi5li^<i73 , 

Delivered Sunday morning, June 3, 18^7. 
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It IS aL<o trtt*. jiji stated in tbe s^ecoud verse, that between 
the reijtrn of ( \\tus an<l that of Xerxes, inclusive, there 
were four iVrsian kinirs: ( 'ambvses, the son of Cvms; 
Snienlis, the Mairian ; 1 >arius. the son of Hystaspes ; and 
Xei-xt's, thi- son of 1 )ariiis. whi>se successor he was. Be- 
tween C'vrusan<l Alexander there were thirteen kings, but 
onlvtour are mentinned here. The wealth of Xerxes is a 
proverb, insiMnurlj that he gave P\thins. the Lydian, four 
million dollars as a rewani for his Hberalitv. His armv 
Wits tlie largest ever organized, an<l mnnbered not less than 
five millions, and this mighty force he led against the 
Greeks. 

From the socon<Lto the third verse tlie i»rophet, with one 
]>ound, leii^KS over a century and a quarter, and foretells the 
coming, the conquc^sts, and death of Alexander the Great. 
He wius a •' mighty king," for none was mightier ; he ruled 
with *' great dominion," for whose empire was viister than 
his? aii<l did " accordini' to his will," for who was more 
absolute than he? How concise the description; how 
beautiful the portraiture: how worthy of an angel! Tuni 
to tlie fifth, sixth, and seventh vt»rses of the eighth chapter 
of this book, and behold another portraiture of the great 
warrior. I low gi'ai>bic, how idiosyncratic, and how truly des- 
criptive of the Ijattle of Arbela. The fourth verse is re- 
plete with great facts. Herein is stated that Alexan- 
der shall die in the height of his glory. "And when he 
shall stand u]> his kingdom shall be broken." When he 
stood upright in the fullness of his power and 
renown, and in the prime of his manhood, his dominion 
was broken. Like some majestic tree of the forest, sud- 
(biuly riven by the electric "Hash, so died the great son of 
Philip. The same is pointed out in clia[)ter eight, verse 
eight. 

It is also predicted, " Ilis kingdom shall be broken and' 
shall be divided toward the four winds of heaven." All 
'5 generals desired to \>^v^s,exve \x\m\\Y^\v^vi*^^^N^^'^'^'^^^^te 
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unbroken Iiis vast empire. They met, tliey deliberated, 
thev decided. Xo sole successor could be found. God 
had spoken ; the prediction had been made. The excite- 
ment incident to the discussion on the succession was so 
great that the preparations for the funeral of Alexander 
were delayed seven days. But the division of the king- 
dom into four ])arts took place. Cassander had the west- 
ern part, inchiding Macedonia and (Jreece ; Lysimachus 
had the nortluuMi section, embracing Thrace or the present 
seat of war l)etwcen the ])anul)e and the Bosphorus, and 
Bithynia or Asia Minor; Ptolemy, tlie southern quarter, 
comprehending Kgy[)t. Arabia, l^destine ; and Seleucus 
Nicator, the eastern portion, which included Syria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, and Persia. This division was solemnly 
made after the terrible battle of Ipsus, fought by Antigo- 
nus against the (H)mbined forces of Cassander, Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus. 

It is also stated : " Not to his posterity, nor according 
to the dominion which he ruled." IIow remarkable that 
no one related to Alexander was numbered among his 
successors. All his blood-descendants came to a trai>:ic^al 
end. ITis wife, Statira, was murdered ; Roxana, his 
other wife, was slain by order of Cassandei' ; his third 
wife, Barsine, was privately murdered by Polysperchon ; 
his two sons, lienniles and Alexander xEgus, were like- 
wise slain ; Aridanis, his brother, was killed by Oljnipias; 
and his mother, Olympias, cruel, impious, murderous 
Olympias, was put to death by the order of Cassander. 
80 that iifteen vears after the death of Alexander the 
<ireat, not one of his family or posterity remained alive. 
It was blood for ])lood. 

And there is another fact foretold : "His kingdom shall 
1)6 plucked up, cceitfor others beside those,'^^ His four great 
successors were not to reign forever. Ouo^ \vn ow^ ^'i\.«2c^ 
lost his kingdom^ and the Ronians Te\«;weCi on^^ *^ *^ 
purtti of Aloxiiiichr^s vast empire. 
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Tliij ImlaiicL- «»t* this Llii»i»lfr may lie diviJeil into tour 
;rn':it parts : Tlir tiivt. frnm v«M'Sf fiw to v<m'so twenty-nine, 
"nu^ln^ive. ivlate> t<» tin* liistory of tlie (^reoian empire un- 
<I«T Ali'Xaiidrrs tniir irt*n<Tals. an<l that winch is liorein 
fon-lold has Im'o n contlrmtMl hy snbs«MjUont history. In the 
fifth verno wc hav<* i'tulemv Lairns an<l Seleuc-us Xieat«>r. 
hoth miirhtv in arms and (lf»minion.hnt the latter miirhtier 
than the fonii«.T. Tn the Mxth vei'^se is i»re<licted the mar- 
Yiiijj^ii of I3cn*ni(e, daULrhter of i*toIemy JliiladelphuSj 
kini' of the South, to Antioohus Theos, kinj' of the Xorth. 
and tlM' militarv jdliance formed then'i»v. 

■ ■ 

lint the marriaire faile<l of its proposed end, ius the king, 
hirt wife and their son were slain hv Laodice, the divorced 
wife, of Antiochns, and hecanse of the death of her father, 
who was her stren;jjth and support, and who had died a 
few years hefon*. 

■ 

Hut, as stated in the seventh vei'se, her brother, Ptol- 

i;iuy Murri;-t(.*s, man-hed with a great army to revenge her ^-■* 
death, and lijiviiiii; slain Laodice and her son, Callinicns. — -? 
and t;jken ))()ssession of iheir kingdom, he returned to ^^ -> 
Ei^V|>l with innriejisu hootv and nianv slaves to irrace his 
trium})!!, and outlived Calliiiious about Jive years, a fact: 
which ditl not t'scijj)^ the prophet's notice. 

I>nt, as stated in verse ton, the sons of Callinicus, Sc- 
K'ucus (V'raunus, and Antiochus the Great, ** assembled 
multitude' of i^n^at forces '' to rec^over their father's kinir- 
dv)ni, \m{ one ol* the st)iis was ]»oisoned. and hence tli( 
s:iyini^\ -Our sliiill cerlainly come, and overflow and past= 
tlii-oiii;li,'' wliich refers tv) Antiochus. who retook SeleiLsic 
iind Svriii ; and then, after a li'i'atv of peace, returned tc7- 
ihi' vei'v hordeis ot' I\u'ypt. where ho achieved a great vie:^- 
lorv o\er the I'lirviillans. 

r»nl the strife entletl not there, lor tlie two kinirsnietaa^ 
/!)//^Wif the bloody battle oi' Uai>lna and the king of the 
SiHiih was triu\up\u\uV, iV5^ sVwWvX \Vv\v^\^<ii ^\fe\eu. Four- ^ 
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teen yeara after, the war was renewed by the king of 
the North, who was Antiochus, as foretold in verse 
thirteen. He formed an alliance witli Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and w^as joined by the revolted Jews, herein 
called '' robbers." But the " king of the South " sent 
Scopas, who took Judea, and returned in glory. Antio- 
chus regained Judea, but Scopas returned to reconquer 
the " glorious land." In this he failed, notwithstanding 
he was sustained by all the power of Egypt. Palestine 
was regained, and the "king of the Xorth" now turned 
his face toward Egypt. But Egypt was too strong for 
him. Besides, he was deterred by a threat from the Ro- 
mans whom he dreaded. He therefore sought an alliance 
with the Eg3^ptiaii king. A treaty was formed and con- 
summated by the marriage of the daughter of Antiochus 
with the young king of Egypt. That daughter was Cleo- 
patra, called " the daughter of women," because of her ex- 
traordinary beauty. He intended that daughter should 
be a snare to her husband, and betray him. But Cleo- 
patra preferred her husband to her father, hence it is said : 
" But she shall not stand on his side ; neither be for him." 
Having failed in this, he turned " his face unto the isles," 
and with a fleet of three hundred ships he took Rhodes 
and Samos and other islands belonging to the Romans. 
But he was met by the Roman consul Acilius Glabrio, 
who expelled him from Greece, and caused the " reproach 
ottered by him to cease." Antiochus now " turned his face 
toward his own land, where he was slain by his own peo- 
ple, and so he was caused to " stumble and fall." 

Antiochus was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopater, 
who w^as a " raiser of taxes in the glory of his kingdom ;" 
that is, he was so pressed for money that he sent Heliodo- 
rus, his treasurer, to Jerusalem to plunder the holy temple. 
What is said of him ? " He shall be destroyed neither in 
anger nor in battle ;" that is, ueitVieT ii^^w^ ^^^ <^>^eas!S 
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nor in battle, hut l)y tlui liaii<l of iroliodorus, who hoped 
to roign in liis stoad. I[ir* successor is <*allo(l a " vile per- 
son," which was Antiochus Ei»ii»hancs, the IlUistrious. 
The peoi>le did not irivc him tlio kini::doni, hut ho gained 
it by tlattories. I To flattered tlie king ot* l\Tganius ami 
his brother Attains to i^ain their assistance ; he Mattered the 
Konians by the sjiecdy payment of the tribute ; he flat- 
tered the Syrians, to t::ain tlu'ir <*()ncurrence. Whatissaid 
of him? ITe was a '-vile jK^rson," low in his tastes, and 
habits of life. His enemies shall fall before him. "He 
shall work deeeitfullv." He shall have few followers at 
first. He shall gain his pciint by scattering " riches" among 
the people. He shall "forecast deviees," to prepare for 
war. He shall war against the " kins: of the South." He 
shall corrupt those who stand near the king c^f Egj'pt. He 
shall feast with the Egy])tian king, afid "speak lies at one 
table." He shall return to -his own land with great 
riches." He shall [)()Ilute the holy tem]>lo in Jerusalem, 
and he shall return to Egypt, but his success shall not be 
as at tii'st. All these facts are confirmed by contemportuT 

history. 

The second part of the l)alance of this chapter relates 

to the Romans, i'vom the thirtieth to the thirtj'-tifth verse. 

"diittim" is dcscrii)tive of the Roman empire, and is 

used for the descendants of Chittim. who wfis the son of 

,lavan, one of the sons of Japheth. As the Assyrians are 

so called at'tei* Assliur, so liis [josterity are called after 

him who settled in KurojK'. " Sliips of diittim " refer to 

the Roman vessels wliicli carried the Rouiaii embassadors^ 

Into Egypt, wlio went there in response to an appeal fron:» 

the vounirer I'tolemv and liis sister (leopatra. They had 
t,' ^ • * * 

ai>i)ealed to th(» Roman senate tor help against Antiochu:^. 
They reache<l Alexandria just as Antiochus was marchuifc?' 
on the <*ity. Antiot'bns went to salute the endjassadoi*s, an <V 
|yiju?if their IVieudsluY^. 'V\ve\,' d<^ uuuh led that he shouW 
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desist from his attack on the Egyptians. He promised to 
consider the matter, but Popillius, with his staff, drew a 
circle on the ground around Antiochus, and required him 
to reply before he stirred out of that circle. Antiochus 
yielded, and returned to the North. Hence it is said in 
verse thirty, " He shall be grieved, and return." He was 
humbled and disappointed. 

On his return, he halted and destroyed Jerusalem ; he 
had " indignation against the holy covenant." And such 
was his wrath that not a man was spared ; portions of the 
city were fired, and the temple consecrated to Jupiter 
Olympus. In this terrible work he was aided by the 
apostate Jews ; hence the saying, he shall " have intelli- 
gence with them that forsake the holy covenant" 

And now begins the predicted history of the Romans 
in the East. " Arms shall stand on his part," is an ex- 
pression used by the prophets to denote military power, 
just as we say, "Napoleon carried his victorious arms 
into Italy." Within less than two hundred and fifty years 
after Antiochus was forced to return to his own kingdom, 
the Romans had conquered the East. Macedonia was the 
first to fall ; then Syria, and then Egypt. And in the 
year 70 of our era, the "sanctuary of strength" was 
polluted, and the " daily sacrifice " ceased. 

In the thirty-second verse we are brought to the Chris- 
tian era. The Romans did all they could to corrupt the 
Christians, by flatteries as well as by threats. Some yielded, 
but others remained firm; hence the expression, "But 
the people that do know their God, shall be strong and 
do exploits." 

In the thirty-third vei'se, reference is made to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the persecutions which followed ; and 
in the thirty-fourth, to the conversion of Constantine, by 
whom the Chui'ch was "holpew V\\\v ^XVOO^^V^^? 

The third great doctrine of tYiia e\ia\)\.et ^^X^LXfe^^^^^-^^^ 
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(yatholiciflin, included in verses thirty-six, thirty-seven, 
thirty-eight, and thirty-nme. And how exact the picture. 
The historian of to-day could not draw a picture more cor- 
rect and complete. Here, as elsewhere in the Bible, the 
term king implies any state, or government, or potentate, 
and is here descriptive of the spiritual and temporal power 
of the papacy. And how strikingly are all the attributes 
of that false system set forth. " He shall do according to 
his will;" the l^ope knows no superior. ''He shall exalt 
himself, and magnify himself above every god, and shall 
speak marvelous things against the God of gods ;" for the 
Pope assumes infallibility, claims to forgive sins, to 
grant indulgences, and to hold all power over all the earth. 
" He shall prosper ;" Papal Rome has exercised a power 
ever\'where, and is to continue till God's •* indignation be 
accomplished, for that that is determined shall be done." 
His end is appointed. " Neither shall he regard the desire 
of women;" for the Romish church ha? proscribed mar- 
riage, in the case of priests and nuns, under the pretense 
i>f greater chastity. '• He shall honor the God of forces ; " 
that is, gods' protootoi^s, woi*shiping saints and angels as 
guardians, and protector's, and mediators, leaving out in 
iireneral the true God, and the onlv Mediator, Jesus 
Christ. — (Adam Clarke.) "And the God whom his 
fathers knew not shall he honor with ijold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and pleasant things." The Virgin Mary 
is tlie god of the i>apists, and her shrines are enr'i'hed with 
all that earth can procure. And this shall be done in the 
" strong holds," in all the groat centei's o\' papal power. 
Then Daniel savs. " Tlius shall he do in the most strong 
holds with a stranire irod. whomhe shall aoknowledsre and 
increase with irlorv; and he shall cause thorn to rule over 
manv. and shall di\ide the land for ofain.-- In all the cen- 
tei^ of Ri^unanism there has been this apost;isy, and wher- 
ever tltv Holy Father \vas \vavI the op\K)rtunity, lie has 
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never failed to " divide the land for gain." And to-day 
the pilgrims are collecting from America and all portions 
of the world to pour gold into his exchequer. 

And now we come to the fourth part of this great proph- 
ecy, the Origin the Progress and Fall of the Turkish Em- 
pire, which is expressed in the fortietli to the forty-fifth 
verses, inclusive. Behold how the successive histories are 
dove-tailed ; how truly one succeeds the other ; the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian, the Roman, and the Mohammedan. 

The time of this second and great anti-Christian apostasy 
in the form and name of Mohammedanism is predicted. 
It was to appear " at the time of the end," that is, in the 
latter days of the Roman Empire. It was a propitious 
time for the impostor of Mecca to appear on the stage of 
history. The resources of the empire in the East had 
been gi^eatly exhausted by wars with the Huns and the 
Persians, and the western part of the empire had been 
dismembered by the Goths and Vandals. Her armies had 
been wasted, her resources exhausted, and even her 
churches had been dismantled to support her toppling for- 
tunes. Errors, corruptions, profligacies were rife in the 
Christian church, and the idolatrous worship of saints had 
been substituted for the pure worship of God. It was 
Mary and not God, it was the Pope and not Christ, who 
received divine honors. The fatal time had come for the 
spread of the delusion of Mahommedanism. 

But let us look at Mohammed, the king of the South, 
and the Saracens, or Arabs, who shall " push at him." 
Mohammed was a soldier in disguise. Under the cover 
of a religious reformer he sought the conquest of the East. 
He drew the sword first on a caravan en route to Mecca ; 
he then fought the battle of Beder, whose victory excited 
and called to his standards the roving Arabs, to whom he 
made the following address : 

" The sword is the key of heaven and of hell ; a drop 
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of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in amis, 
is of more avail than two months of fiisting and prayer ; 
whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven, at the day of 
judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermillion 
and odoriferous as musk, and the loss of his limbs shall be 
supplied by the wings of angels and cherubims." 

Seven years thereafter he took the citv of Mecca, and 
from that holv shrine sent letters to the kin^w of Pei'sia 
and Ethiopia, to the viceroy of Egypt, and the emperor of 
Rome, demanding them to embrace his faith. TTo tlieii 
marched into Palestine, declared war against Koine, and 
then advanced into Syria. At his death the caliphs took 
up his sword, and the Saracens carried their victories into 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and went as far as the 
gates of Constantinople. So much for the " king of the 
South." Now let us turn our attention to the "kingofzi"«f 
the North." This was Ertoghrul, a Scythian in origin, andFiTz^d 
father of Othman, from whose name comes Ottoman. The^ je 
Scythians embraced the Mohammedan faith, and became -«e 
the soldiers of the caliphs. In the thirteenth century^;;-*^; 
headed by Ertoghrul, they entered Asia Minor and toolBT k 
possession of Bithynia, which wa^ the beginning of tl 
Turkish Empire proper. Othman succeeded his father 
"king of the North." 

Reaching maturity, Othman sought the hand of tV~i»e 
beautiful Malkatoum, the only daughter of the Moliar-^ i- 
medan priest of Broussa. At first rejected, but by tfc-~ie 
influence of a dream he at length gained liis suit. Slee'2> 
ing in the tent of the Arab sheikh, he dreamed that tl^e 
moon issued from the l)rcast of Edehali, the veneraMe 
priest, and came and reposed upon his own bosom; then 
a tree vegetated at his side, covering in a few momenfe 
with its branches the earth and seas, to the extremity of 
three continents, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Four mount- 
^ -uns then arose, like ^o y\va.\\^ Y\\Vc\\'e>, -^ww^ovting the OTe^ 
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aden branches of that emblematic tree. From the bai 
)t' these moimtaiDs issued four rivers, the Tigris and Ei 
plirates, the Xile and Danube. Everx-where around hin 
appeared fortified cities, pa]a(.*es with re?»plendent domes, 
iiiosques with graceful minarets, and pyramids crowned 
wifli the crescent of the moon. From the summits of 
tbese mountains harmonious invitations to prayer and 
^ielodious voices banqueted his ear. Suddenly the 
^>raiu*hes and leaves of that tree ij^leamed like sabre-blades 
^iid by a initf of wind were turned to Constantinople, 
^•onfident of success, the vouuLC lover related the dream 
^^ the father of the beautiful Malkatoum, and the old 
P^ier^t beUeved that the moon that had issued from his 
^^eaat to sink in tlie l)osom of Othman was the image of 
*i*i daughter, and that the tree with univei'sal branches 
^^.fl the sign of Othman's coming greatness. Captivated 
^y the brilliant fortunes of his daughter's posterity, he 
'^Ve to Othman the lovelv Malkatoum. 
^t this time the Greeks, coniointlv with the Turks, held 
^sssession of Bithynia ; l)ut a (juarrel having arisen among 
om as to some pasture-lands, Othman marched against 
^ fortress of Angelocomo, and conquered the Greeks, 
ashed with virtorv, he ])ushe(l on to the famous citv of 
ra-Kissa, and entering its gates in triumph, converted the 
•isian temples into Mohammedan mosques. Confident 
success, his victorious arms subdued the plains of 
issa, whose shore is wasiii'd by the sea of Marmora, 
at the death of the sultan in 182(3, Aheddin HI, Otli- 
becarne master of all tSvria, and from that time is to 

« 

"ieil the founding of the Ottoman empire. He was 

roclaimed suhaii of Asia ; public prayei's were of- 

or him in the nios((ues of Kara-lvissa, and the coin 

*ealm bore his image and superscri})tion. 

now began a series of splendid triumphs. The 

trembliug at the name ol* Ot\i\uv\u^ yv^X'ivi^^Xje^Vs 
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.tep their ancient patrimony, and retired toward Byzan — 
tinni. Unsatisfied witli their conquests on the continent, ^ 
the Turks launched tlieir armed flotilla, and ravaged the^^ 
islands of tlie Grecian Archipelago. Op]>osite the plain oli- 
Troy is the beautiful ishmd of C'liios, whose verdant hills •= 
orange groves, an<l charming women, tempted -dike th€^ 
ambition and love of the Turks. Having sulxlued Chioi»?== 
thev seized the rich islands of ^Samos, Rhodes, Mitvleu 
Patmos, Oandia. and attempted Malta, while on the Ian 
their companions in arms captured the opulent city < 
Sardis, subjugated Lydia, sacked Ephesus, and Othni 
approached to the very shores of the Black Sea, 

Under him and his successors the Greeks yielded, st^^f 
by step, down to May 29, 1453, when Constantinople tVt3lJ 
into the hands of Mohammed II. 

Europe could hope for nothing from a sultan so destitii te 
of the nobler and tenderer feeUngs of humanity, and to 
crusli him, if possible, in the morning of his reign, was tlie 
forlorn hoi)e of the emperor of the (ir reeks. At that tiiu^ 
('onstantine XII wiis on the throne of Bvzantium. Born 
of a father who was just and good, nursed by a pei'secuteJ 
mother w^ho imparted to him the patience that makes sages 
and the despair which makes heroes, taught in literature 
and pohtics by th(» best of riuistei*s, and trained to war in 
the daring exploits against Amurath II, he was one of 
those princes raised up not to retrieve his empire, but to 
illustrate its fall. Foreseeing the impending danger, and 
preparing to avert it, he sought in vain an alliance with 
the pontiif of the West, and in liis disappointment tusked 
in marriage the daugliter of the ( -hristian king of Georgiji 
at Trebizond. Turkey was now an empire without a cap 
ital. Neither Bronssa in Asia nor Adrianoplc in Europe 
Wiis equal to the demand of sin*li a kingdom, (-onstaut 
liople had been the dream of all the sultans from OthmJ 
to Mohammed LI, a\\i\ \\\^ \\^\o\\ vjvo.v \->resent to the mi 
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' the ambitious prince wtis its capture. '"Give me Con- 
antinople," said he to his graud vizier, whom he had 
lied from hLs sleep at an unseasonable hour of the night, 
tie obsequious vizier replied, " You must have it, my 
a«ter, or mv head is at vour feet. It is voura bv tlie 
•aiideur of your views, the omnipotence of your arms, 
e insolence of vour enemiet;, and the sublimitv of vour 
ligion, your patriotism and your glory." Descending to 
e banks of the Bosphorus on the European side, the sul- 
11 ordered the construction of a fort, the different com- 
LTtments of which were to represent the letters in the 
\me of the great prophet of Mecca, and thus stamped 
e seal of his religion and his empire upon the last hillock 
at sheltered the capital of Christendom. The Greek 
nperor Coustantine demanded an explanation, but the 
i^nghty Mohammed replied that he would flay the next 
nbassador who should dare to call him to an account. 

And now began the preparation for the attack. In a 
loment of impatience said the sultan to Orban, a Ilun- 
^rian cannon-founder in his service, " Can you make me 

cannoii sufficiently like the thunderbolt, that a ball 
iiinched by it will shake the walls of Constantinople ?" 
'I can make you one," replied the Hungarian, " that will 
overthrow the ramparts of Babylon." Four hundred 
ttiousand men from the plains of Broussa and the hills of 
Thrace were marshaled on the banks of the Bosphorus, ex- 
tending from the walls of Gallipoli to the gates of Con- 
•^tantinople, and vessels of war blockaded the channel of 
4e Dardanelles which joins the sea of Marmora to that of 
tile Mediterranean. The advanges and disadvantages of 
^ Greeks and Turks in the coming battle, which was to 
^edde the fate of the Christian empire in the East, were 
^iparently equal. The Greeks had the advantage of a 
Wrong city, which in twenty-nine sieges had triumphed 
tveofy-one times. Its trenches were deep/\\A nn^Nv^^sv^^^ 
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its towers strong, and tliroiiirh tlit' lVo[K)nti<', Constantly 
might liopt^ for \\w coniini^ of tlir Christians of the West 
crowding thoir arniecl navy, to disjmto the ascendency o 
Mohammed over Clirist. Hnt of throe liunchvd thousanc 
souls within the city, only twelve thousand troops could b( 
found to defend it. The nc^hilitv woiv weak, the ckTOi 
corrupt, the po[>ulace i'actious. and the (ireeks themselve; 
hating so cordially the Latins, that, ratlur than to implon 
their aid, they [)referred to see within their walls a Turk's 
turban to a cardinal's hat. 

But the Turks liad the superiority of nunihers. weahl 
martial glory, and a fierce religi(»ns fanatacisni. On Fr- 
day tlie sixth of April, H.')-). the venerable city of Byza* 
tium was invested i)v four hundred thousand Ottoniar^ 
The sultan, Mohanniied II. pit<'hed his tent beneath thr 
seven towers of the town. The iri'cat li^un was brous^ht " 
bear a<jainst the irate of St. Uoniain. auvl on the heiirhts < 
Pera, overlooking the Golden Horn, were stationed Hi^ii 
garian gunners. At day-l»reak on the seventh of Apri/ 
the attack be<rjiu. The i^rcat cannon of Orban, cliavLTen 
with tive hundred pounds of powder, hurled its pondcrons 
ball of roc^k against the wall, musing the earth to treinb/e 
beneath its revolutions. But its balls were in<'tfectiia^< 
and on the tentli dav of the sieice it burst, hurlin<r its in- 
ventor far over \]io walls into the hippodrome. Failing 
in the assault, the sultan propositi terms of ca])itulatioii, 
but the (-THH.'k (Mnperor elorjucMitly and bravely rp[)li^^I» 
'*That no human jiower, no personal advantage, could m* 
(luce him to vield to the eneniv of the Christian iiaint^ 
an empire and a capital wliieli lie bad sworn to God, to 
his p(»ople, and to himself not toludiver but with his lito. 
Stung by the insult otfered to bis pi'ide by this reply, tlu' 
sultan commenced, on tlie twenty-ninth of May, a general 
assault by sea and land. On that eventful monui»g> 
•.through all the le\\i;t\\e.\\viA\\\\v.^^o^'(v>\\\W\vdtedthou^ 
ouibatants tlio \vi\d aevv\Aw.^Yv\\\>v^^:^Ovs:\\^^^ 
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hour had come to sweep oft' the last trace of idolatry 
from the contiuent ; that their arrows and sabres were 
the lightiring-shafts of Allah, the true God, and that those 
whe conquered in His name should possess the eaiih, 
while those who fell should possess the hour is and fount- 
ains of paradise." At these words their fanaticism cul- 
minated, and death to them was but the path to heaven. 
Throughout the previous night the banks of the Bos- 
phorus and Golden Horn blazed with illuminations, like 
some mighty funeral pyre, reddening the firmament above, 
and turning the three contiguous seas into an ocean of 
liquid fire. All that night the Greeks wept and prayed 
and watched ; and through the streets of the city, proces- 
sions of monks and nuns, women and children, marched, 
chanting in mournful tones that forlorn hymn, 

Kise, Lord, in our defense, 

wliilc the whole populace ran to their altars to implore 
the blessed Virgin. It was the last night of Byzantium. 
Undaunted, the Emperor himself had kept guard upon 
the walls. Taking advantage of a favorable moment, 
Constantinc, attended by his statt', presented himself at 
the venerable church of St. Sophia, where he received 
communion from the hands of the patriarch, making pub- 
lic confession for his sins, and imploring help from Him 
wlio had been the defender of His altars. Retiring to his 
palace, he pi-onounced the funeral oration of the Greek 
empire ; then, taking leave of his family, clad in the uni- 
form of a private soldier, he mounted his horse, rode to 
the front rank, and waited for the dawn. 

As the light of that day beamed over the hills of Scu- 
tari, the proud Mohammed H, mounted on a splendid, 
Turkoman steed, reviewed his vast battahons amid the 
wild shouts of the soldiery, " God is God," to whom he 
promised the wealth of the city as spoil, the inhabitants 
as slaves, and to the soldier who first scaled the walls, the 
government of the largest province o1l\!l\«> n«>&\. ^Tsjc^Yt'^, 
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The assault be<i;an. The leiigtlieiied ooliimnfl of the 
rtiiltan waned, and one hundred thousand Turks were slain, 
while within the city a shout of triumph arose, attestini; 
the joy of the besieged. Again, with their sultan at their 
head, \vild with madness and furious with fanaticism, the 
Turks rallied, the gates were forced, the emperor slain, 
and that night, from the dome of 8t. Sophia, the muezzin 
chanted the well-known call, "God is God; (^od is 
great; come to prayers ; prayers are better than feasting." 

The prophet points out some remarkable facts as to the 
coming of the Turks. *' He shall come like a whirlwind, 
with chariots and with horsemen, and with many ships ; " 
all of which are confirmed bv Gibbon. Thev came in 
chariots; thev came as cavalry : thev came as the whirl- 
wind cometh ; they came in ships and seized many islands 
and defeated the navy of V^onice. In the forty-first verse 
some extraordinary facts also are stated. The Turk is to 
enter the *' glorious land ; " that is, Judca. The Saracens 
had held Jerusalem for four centuries under the caliphs, 
but were driven out by the Turks. That wjis a war of 
Mohanunedan against Mohammedan. And in process 
of time they took possession of all the countries of the 
Saracens. 

"But Edom and Moab and the chief of the children of 
Ammon shall escape out of his hand." This is a great 
tact. The Bedouins of those regions are Mohammedans, 
but the Turks have never been able to subdue them. They 
are to-dav the wild, free children of the desert. As 
stated in the next vi^'se, the Tui'ks conquered Egypt and 
took possession ol' its immense treasures ; audit is ocjually 
true that the Libyans and Ethiopians are servants to tht* 
Turks ; that is, '' they shall be at his steps.'' Such are 
the marvelous words of prophecy and such is the exact 
fulfillment thereof 

In subsequent dirtCowY^i^vi^ V ^IvaU consider the predictions 
as to the fall of the 'VwvWYftVx ^m\vv\^. 
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^nd the king shall do according to his will ; and he shall exalt himself, 
and magnify himself above every god, and shall speak marvelous 
things against the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indignation 
be accomplished ; for that that is determined shall be done. 

N" either shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the desire of women, 
nor regard any god ; for he shall magnify himself above all. 

But in his estate shall he honor the God of forces ; and a god whom 
his fathers knew not shall he honor with gold, and silver, and with 
precious stones, and pleasant things. 

I'hus shall he do in the most strongholds with a strange god, whom he 
shall acknowledge and increase with glory ; and he shall cause them to 
rule over many, and shall divide the land for gain. — Daniel xi, 8()-89. 

On last Sabbath morning, I commenced a series of ser- 
mons on the Origin, the Progress, and the Fall of the 
Turkish Empire, as prophetically announced in the elev- 
enth chapter of the book of Daniel. The prophecy refer- 
ring directly to the Turks commences at the fortieth verse. 
It was necessary, in order to reach this point, to review 
the whole chapter, as the prophetic announcements are as 
so many links in one great chain. It was necessary to 
take up these links, inasmuch as I found the prophetic 
histories dovetailed — one running into the other; one 
empire succeeding another; one apostasy following an- 
other. The prophet connnences with Persia, and then 
leaps over some nine kings, from Xerxes to Alexander the 
Great; then considers the division of the latter's empire 
into four paiis ; then, the coming of the Romans in the 
East ; then, the division of the Roman Empire into what 
are called the eastern and western branches ; and, finally, 
the ecclesiastical future of the same. 

In passing through the prophecy, I came to what ex- 
positors call Antichrist, and I gave an interpretation, 
according to my best judgment, touching that. I found 

Delivered Sunday evening, June 10, 1877. V^ 
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that the attributes of Antichrist, as portrayed by Daniel,^ - 
are characteristic of the papal chnrch. Having ascer — *" 
tained tliis fact, I therefore applied the prophecy in tliat^^- 
direction. My exposition has been called in question ; andC: j 
while I do not wish to interrupt the series of diseoursi 
on the Turkish Empire, yet I thought it well enough t< 
clear the way as I advanced, and to show that my expo- 
sition of this portion of prophecy is correct and wel" 
founded ,* so that when wc come to the prophecy touching 
the Turks, we may have the greater confidence in ou jk-j 
interpretation. The portion of prophecy to which I aF.^^ 
lude and to which I call your attention to-night, is th^«:_3 
eleventh chapter of Daniel, from the thirty-sixth to i^im: .i 
thirty-ninth veise, inclusive. 

Now, there are two interpretations. One is, that this i 

applicable exclusively to Antiochus Epiphanes, or "thi^Bii 
Illustrious." The other theory is that it is applicable — to 
Antichrist, and the attributes of Antichrist being chai 
teristic of the papal (church, therefore the papal chur- 
is Antichrist. ( •oninioiitators dither in their exposition of 
this phase of the subject. Some say that AntiocliLite 
Epiphanes was a type of Antichrist; that he t'v^iified tzlie 
papal church ; and then tlie (^onniientatoi*s, as Clark d^id 
others, go on and inteqiret the prophecy according to 
that hypothesis. Now, it is true that an individual mar 
be a tyjic of an age, a nation, or a religious sj'stem to 
come ; and therefore it is in harmony with sound cxegesie; 
to jisscrt that Antiochus Epiphanes was a type of Anti- 
christ. I sliall not weary your patience in discussing that 
question to-night. But the point that T wish to make is 
this : that these vei^ses do not relate to Antiochus Epiph- 
anes personally, but tliey foretell Antichrist, and that 
Antichrist is the papal church. 

Now, what is the line of the arii:ument? If vou will 

read the last sentence in the preceding verse, ** Because it 

is yet for a time appo\\\\eAr vxwd \t* you are (^areful stu- 
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dents of prophetic language, you will agree with me that 
that kind of phraseology always indicates the termination 
of a prophetic period. Hence we must look for the com- 
mencement of a new era. Accepting this as a fact, let us 
see how certainly true it is that what follows cannot be 
applied to Antiochus Epiphanes. In the first place, the 
time itself; for his time does not agree with what is said 
in the preceding part of this prophecy, where the angel 
Gabriel speaks to the prophet Daniel of ** latter times " 
and of "many days." For if Daniel prophesied five hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, and Antiochus Uved 
two hundred years before Christ, there must be a period 
of over three centuries. To this brief period you cannot 
apply the prophetic expression of "many days," days 
there signifying years. Nor can you apply the other 
phrase, " latter times," for this is an expression referring 
to the in-coming of the Jews. The time, therefore, in 
which Antiocjhus Epiphanes lived is not favorable to the 
interpretation of prophecy as applicable to him. 

Nor is the expression of absoluteness, as stilted in the 
thirty-sixth verse, "And the king shall do according to 
his will," applicable to Antiochus. For he was not abso- 
lute ; he did not carry out his will touching the Macca- 
bees, who bade defiance to him ; nor relative to the Egyp- 
tians, for when l^tolemy and his sister Cleopatra, both yet 
young, were on the throne of Egypt, he found the Roman 
power too great for him, and was driven from the land of 
the pyramids ; nor was he absolute in his will concerning 
the Romans, for he had to bow to that proud mistress of 
the world. 

Nor is it true that Antiochus claimed to be Q-od. " He 
shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every 
god." All who are acquainted with classical history 
know that he paid the utmost reverence to Jupiter Olym- 
pus ; and when he captured Jerusalem, he consecrated the 
fane of the holy city to that god. 1\. ewaxicA.,^^'^^^^^^', 
be said that be thus exalted himseVE. 
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Nor can it l»e said that he had prosperity, as it is de- 
clared hero : "And lie .shall speak marvelous tilings against 
the God of gods, and shall prosper." He did not prosper 
in his great militarv exploits ; he did not a<5Complidh the 
purposes of his ambition, either in Egypt or in Pales- 
tine: and in th(^ verv midst of what the world would 
call prospenty, ho (^ame to an untimely end. He found 
tliat there was a heroic band in Jerusalem that bade defi- 
ance to his power. 1I(» had exhausted his resources ; he 
found it necessary to go to Ecbatana, in Persia, and there 
to draw from new recources ; but there he was defeated. 
And while there, he received intelligence that the heroic 
Maccabees had triumj)hed over his army around Jerusa- 
lem. Leaping into his chanot, he gave the order to re- 
turn; but in his anxiety to reach Jerusalem, he fell from 
liis chariot and died. He certainly did not prosper till 
the Jewish trophies endexl, as intimated in the text. 

Xor is it true that he disregarded the God of his 
fathers ; he was a zealous and a superstitious idolater. 
Here in the text, it is asserted of Antichrist : "Neither 
shall he regard the God of his fathers." But this man 
bowed to the shrine of Jupiter Olympus, and worshiped 
him with a supei'stition and with an intensity of purpose. 

In the same vci-se it is said, " Xor shall he regard the 
desire of women." This expression, accordhig to the 
best commentators, relates to marriage; for that is the 
simple and tlie literal rendering. But there is not a line 
in the liistory of Antiochus Epiphanes to show that he dis- 
regarded marriage or women. The truth is, his whole 
life is an argument just to the contrary. We must look, 
tlierefore, for some other ]x?rson to wliom this remarkable 
expression is applicable. 

" For he shall magnity himself above all." He preferred 

the gods of Greece, but did not enrich these gods, as stated 

in the rest of this verse. " For in his estate shall he honor 

tlie God of forces ; aud u goA \^\\ow\ \v\s father knew not 
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shall be honor with gold and silver, and with precious 
stones, and pleasant things." Instead of this, he plun- 
dered temples wherever he could, and wherever his am- 
bition and his avarice demanded their treasures. 

Now, with these facts before us, we must turn away 
from Antiochus Epiphanes, and And some other person, 
or some system, to whom or to which these attributes, as 
delineated here, are applicable. Can we say that they are 
applicable to Mohammedanism ? Some of them are, but 
some of them arc not. For instance, that which relates 
to marriage does not apply to Mohammedanism. Is it 
descriptive of infidelity? For some say that infidelity is 
Antichrist. No ; we cannot apply all of these attributes 
to infidelity ; but that to which we can apply them is papal 
Rome. That is the Antic^hrist portrayed by the prophet ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, and one worthy of our consid- 
eration, that Jerome asserts that these vei'ses foretell the 
coming of Antichrist. We are, therefore, prepared, from 
all of these facts, to proceed and ascertain whether we can 
apply these prophetic statements to the papal church. 

First, take the assertion in the thirty-sixth verse : "And 
the king shall do according to his will." The Roman 
Pontift* is supreme ; he knows no superior on earth ; he 
knows no superior above, if we may judge from his as- 
sumptions and decisions. He exercises a supremacy that 
reaches every conscience, every heart, every interest ; a 
supremacy that touches man on every side ; a supremacy 
not only over the individual but over the sceptres, the 
crowns, and the thrones of the world ; and he who occu- 
pies the Vatican to-night, claims to be (and it is claimed 
for him that he is) supreme over all potentates and all 
powers. On the day of the inauguration of the Pontiff, 
when he is upon the pontifical throne and the triple crown 
is placed on his brow — the tiara, of three crowns, to indi- 
cate his sovereignty over heaven, earth, and hell — ^then 
the cardinal who places the crown upon his brow,e,^<i\»3c»^^ 
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•* Receive this tiara enibellislied with tlirec crowns, and 
never forget that you are the father of princes and kings, 
the supreme judge of the universe, and on earth the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, our Savior." And in tlie state documents 
of the papal chureli the sovereign l^ontift' is called " God 
on earth." It is also a fact that when he is inaugurated, ^ 
all in authority, no matter how high, are required to kneel J{ 
before him and kiss th<* crolden slipper on his foot. 

"And he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above sl^^^ 
every god, and shall speak marvelous things against the j^z^^c 

God of gods." Who is more exalted than he? Lau -c a- 

guage, my friends, has wo meaning to us if the language^^-^ge 
applied to the Pope does not imply supremacy and divined^ -^ne 
honors. It will not do to sav that he is but the mediuina i^-in 
tlirougli which these di\nne honoi's pa^?s. For we turn tc:>zt" to 
the old Bible, King James' translation, and we find thar^^ .^al 
between God and man there is but one Mediator, Jesus xir «ue 
Christ, the only Mediator between God and man. 

And then it is said here, "He shall prosper till tlio c f'ht 
indignation be accomplished ; for that that is determineo ^^^ -^^ 
shall be done." Who has prospered more tlian he ? Tlii« i ^ ^^^^ 
Antichrist has controlled the fairest portions of the earth* X'^h. 
M^he sovereign 1 'ontift' once held control of all Japan, w^hei:^ ^^ ^^ 
Tikosama was the great tycoon. The Pope once held alX-^^^^^^^ 
China, from the great wall down to Canton. He onc» ^^ ^^ 
held all Palestine, in the days of Pope Urban and Pete^s^n:^-^^' 
the Hermit. He once had control of all Germany— 
might say of all Europe, including what is now known 
the German Empire, Austria, England, France, Spain, an 
Italy. " He shall j)rosper." Thanks be unto God tht 
prosperity has ceased in those lands. He is not sovereij 
now in Japan, for Tikosama drove out the Jesuits; \\c^^^ 
in China, for the Chinese enii)eror expelled his repi"*^'- , 

sentatives; he is no longer su])renie in Palestine, fV?/' / 

Saladin banished his followers; lie has lost Germany, tov 
Kimr William is on the t\vYo\\v:/dud Prince Bismarck /ft' 
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liis prime minister ; he is uot now the spiritual head of 
England, for England is a Protestant country ; and even 
Italy has passed from under his sceptre, for Victor Em- 
manuel is there. When men say that the papal church 
lives — lives where and lives how ? Lives in the past ; lives 
only to cease — to be overthrown. It is the boast of those 
who look upon this dark picture to say, (and I have a ser- 
mon recently delivered in the city of Baltimore and sent 
me by a reverend father in this city, and in that sermon 
it is declared,) that the Romanists have come to this coun- 
try to retrieve the fortunes lost in the old world. It be- 
comes Americans to keep watch and ward at the temple 
of liberty, at the gates of Protestant Christianity. Is it 
true that old Daniel predicted, "He shall prosper?" It is 
also said, " Till the indignation be accomplished, for that 
that is determined shall be done ; " that is, there is to be 
an end to this prosperity. For God's indignation will 
blaze forth and will consume Antichrist by the brightness 
of His countenance and by the power of His truth. 

Another attribute is; "Neither shall he regard the God 
of his fathers." Not the God of the fathers of the apos- 
tolic church. What would Peter, James, and John, and 
Paul say to the Roman Pontiff, were they to return to 
earth ? They would commence with the first principles of 
Christianity and preach repentance from dead works to the 
Pope and all his cardinals. For no class of men need re- 
pentance in sackcloth and ashes more than they. And it 
is said, " Xor shall he regard the desire of women ;" that 
is, he shall not regard marriage. The interpretation is 
that a premium shall be placed upon celibacy; in other 
words, that it shall be announced by precept and example 
by the sovereign Pontiff that " single blessedness " tends 
to chastity. I say this is a reproach to the holy institution 
of matrimony. No other institution is so venerable, none 
more holy than that of marriage. It is holy enough for 
any priest or any nun, and even for the VxoVj ^^Swet \ixssx- 
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Iiridge, ami cHiiiteiiipIate tlie ruiiirt of Saint Paul. It does 
not look nmcli like ruins to-night, with the great Glad- 
stone there; a (TJadstone whose iin])erial intellect, whose 
love of English liberty, wliose intense zeal for Protes^tant 
Christianity hiis stirred the l»eart of the Plnglish nation. 
It does not look like perpetuity in Austria, when Francis 
Joseph could say to tlie holy father, after the concordat 
had been dissolved, '* I can allow no man to stand between 
my soul and God." It does not look like perpetuity in 
Italy when Victor Knniianuel, after being excommuni- 
cated, still resides in luxury and glory in the Quirinal, one 
of the palaces of the Poi)e. It does not look like the per- 
petuity of this papal church, when to-night in the city of 
Ilome tliere are Protestant churches throwing open their 
lK)rtals for the people to enter; and wlien a Methodist 
minister is standing upon the steps of Saint Peter, \%'itli a 
copy of tlie Saint James' Bible in his hand, waiting to pre- 
sent it to the holy father whenever he presumes to come 
out of the Vatican. 

Such, my friends, is the. circumscription and the down- 
fall of this papal power, as predicted, liut it is necessary 
for us to watch and pray ; to treat our C'atholic fellow-cit- 
izens with kindness and mamianiniitv ; to accord to tlieiii 
all the liberties which we enjoy; to protect them in all 
their civil and j^olitical rights, liut while we do this, as 
true Americans and true Christians, yet let us keep tlie 
eve i>f eternal vigilance upon those foreign priests who 
come to this country for conquest ; who are soldiers in 
disiTuisc ; who arc not citizens; who have no love tor 
Protestant Christianity; no love tor tliis republic; but 
who arc secretly plotting the downfall of our free institu- 
tions; and who ti>-niorr()w would close every public school 
in the land, burn every Protestant Bible, bar the doors of 
evory Pri>testant church, would i'lislave the conscience of 
ovcrv Protestant, would transtorm the United States into 
lUiW Italv \H»\ove VkAoy YAwwv.wwxsiV^ time. Let us be- 
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saints that are appointed over nations, as Saint Andrew 
over Scotland, Saint Dennis over France, Saint James 
over Spain, Saint Mark over Venice, and Saint George 
over good old England. These are the gods-protectors ; 
in other words, the whole amiy of intermediate interces- 
sors between God and man. 

"And he shall honor the God of forces." And who, 
let me ask, has honored these intermediate protectors 
more than the Komish church? Wliy, in order to get to 
heaven, it is necessary to go through about ten thousand 
of these intercessors before you can get up to the first 
step of the throne of grace ! I prefer the good old Prote- 
stant way, going directly to God through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Away with your intermediate intercessors ! 
Away with your gods-protectors, your gods-guardians! 
Let me know that I can oiFer my supplications to Him 
who is on the throne of thrones, and that my supplica- 
tions shall be presented by the man Christ Jesus. 

"And a god whom his fathers knew not shall he honor 
with gold and silver, and with precious stones, and pleas- 
ant things. Thus shall he do in the most strongholds 
with a strange god, whom he shall acknowledge and in- 
crease with glory ; and he shall cause them to rule over 
many, and shall divide the land for gain." Now, it is 
for us to ask, who is this " strange god ? " Is it any other 
than the beautiful woman chosen by Divine Providence 
to bring a Savior into the world ; a woman to whom we 
owe gratitude ; a woman who is to be admired for her 
many virtues, whose name is never to be mentioned but 
with reverence and affection ? And yet, this woman is 
called in the papal church the " mother of God." No, 
not the mother of God, for God has no mother. It is a 
misnomer ; it is an abuse of language to say that God has 
a mother. Not Mary, " the mother of God," but Mary, 
the mother of the num Christ Jesus — His human nature. 
She is called the "advocate o? niviv^T^J'' ^<b ^^\<^*bo.^' 
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:<iiiner8," and the " gate of heaven." Ah ! there is but 
one gate of heaven, and that is He who said, ^< I am the 
door." J^anguage has no meaning if the language applied 
to the 1 Jessed Virgin does not imply divine honors. It 
is not possible for us to use language more expressive 
of divine honors than the language employed by the 
papists when they address the Virgin Mary. This is the 
" strange god " that has been exhalted and enriched and 
beautified vnth " pleasant things." Behold her shrines ! 
Go into the cathedrals, and see with what extravagance 
her shrines are decorated. Go to Rome, and there vou 
will find that homage Is fii-st paid to her altar. Let me 
give you this fact : In one of the churches, and I think it 
is hard by the Capitoline hill, is Thorwaldsen's magnifi- 
cent statue of Christ ; a statue so perfect that, when com- 
pleted, the artist called his child to see it, and said, " My 
daughter, who is that ? " " Papa," was the reply, " I can- 
not exactly tell, but it looks veiy much like my Savior." 
That statue of the J)ivine Master has few, if any, wor- 
shipers. You may go into that little church any hour of 
the day, and there stands that marble statue of Jesus — at 
once meek, yet majestic; at once alluring you by the 
tenderness of its expression, and then awing you by the 

majesty of its presence. Few worshipers tliere ! But go 
to any other of the churches of Rome where there is an 

image of the Virgin, and there the poor deluded people 
crowd and fall down and are ready and willing to give 
their hearts to one that they suppose can be a successful 
intercessor at the throne of heavenly grace. Now, I 
affirm, my friends, that you cannot find this peculiarity of 
which I have just been speaking, in any other false system 
of religion; and hence we are justified in applying it to 
papal Rome. 

But look at the last verec : " Thus shall he do in the 
niorit strongholds with a strange god, whom he shall ac- 
knowledge and incveuavi m\ii ^o\n ?' Mi8cV\'s glory htu* 
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been increasing on and on, and we have reason to suppose 
that the time is coming when the name of Jesus Christ . 
will not be mentioned in the papal church, but it will be, 
"Hail, Mary! mother of God!" from the beginning to 
the end. 

"And he shall cause them to rule over many, and shall 
divide the land for gain." ' This is the last sentence in the 
prophecy. It means what I had occasion to remark a few 
moments ago, that the holy father has placed a saint over 
this land and over that. He has placed Saint Dennis over 
France, Saint Mark over Venice, and I believe he has 
given this country to the Virgin Mary. He has divided 
it "for gain;" for money flows into the exchequer of the 
Pope from all this fair land. I am therefore justified in 
applying this prophecy to papal Rome ; and in so doing I 
am glad to know there is a saving clause in this prophecy, 
saving to us and full of comfort, and it is this : that he 
shall prosper only " till the indignation be accomplished, 
for that that is determined shall be done." The papal 
church shall cease to be a power in the earth ; it will cease 
in all its strongholds ; and if we Americans just stand fast 
by our guns, stand fast by the flag, stand fast by the Bible^ 
we shall retain this beautiful land to Protestant Chris- 
tianity. What we want in this country is a Bismarck, 
with his gigantic intellect, with his noble heart, with his 
pure life, with his intense love of liberty, and with his 
courage to grapple this Antichrist by the throat and com- 
pel priest and layman to keep the laws of the land. I 
therefore pronounce a benediction upon Bismarck. God 
bless him for ever and ever. And if, when the time 
comes, (and the crisis may come upon us soon,) God, 
whose resources are infinite, will raise us up such a man, 
we shall accomplish the same great results. 

You, my friends, have read that marvelous saying of 
Lord Macaulay touching the perpetuity of the papal 
church, that some New Zealandex ^oxAdi «v!l o\:s. \jsycA^\>^ 
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l)ri<lge, aiul eoiiteniplate tlie ruins of Saint Paul. It does 
not look much like ruins to-night, with the great Glad- 
stone there; a Gladstone whose imperial intellect, whose 
love of Enghsh liberty, whose intense zeal for Protestant 
Christianity has stirred the heart of the Englisli nation. 
It does not look like perpetuity in Austria, when Francis 
Joseph could say to the holy father, after the concordat 
had been dissolved, '* I can allow no man to stand between 
my soul and God." It does not look like perpetuity in 
Italy when Victor Emmanuel, after being excommuni- 
cated, still resides in luxury and glory in the Quinnal,one 
of the palaces of the Pope. It does not look like the per- 
petuity of this papal church, when to-night in the city of 
Rome there are Protestant churches throwing open their 
portals for the people to enter; and when a Methodist 
minister is standing upon the steps of Saint Peter, with a 
copy of the Saint James' Bible in his hand, waiting to pre- 
sent it to the holy father whenever he presumes to come 
out of the Vatican. 

Such, my friends, is the circumscription and the down- 
fall of this papal power, as predicted, liut it is necessary 
for us to watch and pray ; to treat our (Catholic fellow-cit- 
izens with kindness and magnanimit}'; to accord to tlieni 
all the liberties which we enjoy; to protect them in all 
their civil and political rights. But while we do this, as 
true Americans and true Christians, yet let us keep tlie 
eye of eternal vigilance upon those foreign priests who 
come to this country for conquest ; who are soldiers in 
dissruise; who are not citizens; who have no love for 
Protestant Christianity ; no love for this republic ; but 
who are secretly plotting the downfall of our tree inistitii- 
tions ; and who to-morrow would close every pul)lic school 
in the land, l)urn every Protestant Bible, bar the doors of 
everv Protestant cliurch, would enslave the conscience oi 
every Protestant, would transform the United States into 
Ttiilv Italv \)efove We\o\ YAvwwvwxwel's time. Let us be- 
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lieve that such are the intentious of these men ; and be- 
lieving them such, let us remember what was said by one 
of the fathers of the Republic, that " eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty." Watch, Americans ! watch and pray, 
and then the transforming influences of our institutions 
shall be seen and felt throughout the land. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that were it not for these 
foreign priests who come here, and who have no sympathy 
with us, within a decade the powerful Protestant influences 
of this country upon the second generation of Roman 
Catholics would transform that generation into good 
Protestant citizens. You see where the danger lies. God 
give you the spirit of eternal vigilance to be faithful to all 
your high interests and to trust in Him who has all power 
and who will see that this dear land shall ever be the land 
of tlie free, the land of free schools, of free speech, and of 
a free Bible ; and then to Him shall be the glory, world 
without end. 



Fall of the Turkish Empire. 



But tidings out of the East and out of the North shall trouble him ; there 
fore he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and utterly to make away 
many. 

And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces between the seas in the 
« glorious holy mountain ; yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him — Daniel xi, 44, 45. 

Ou a previous occasion, I coiisidei'ed the prophecy by 
Daniel on the Origin and Progress of the Turkish Empire, 
down to the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed 11, 
which occurred May 29, 1453. As preintimated in proph- 
ecy and confirmed by subsequent history, we traced the 
two great branches of the empire to their original sources. 
" The king of the South " designates Mohammed, whose 
home was south of Judea. Under his banner, the Saracens 
went forth to conquer, and within one hundred and fifty 
years from the death of Mohammed to the reign of the 
Caliph Al Mansour, they were masters of Syria, Persia, 
and India ; of Egypt and much of Africa ; of Spain and 
other portions of Europe. They occupied Asia Minor, and 
made several attempt^ to capture Constantinople, but 
failed. 

We traced the other branch of the empire to Ertoghrul, 
the Scythian, who is prophetically called " the king of the 
North." He was the great ancestor of the Turks proper 
His descendants subjugated to their sway all the domin- 
ions of the Saracens, captui'ed Constantinople, and carried 
their victorious banner's to the walls of Vienna, but were 
there repulsed with the loss of eighty thousand men. From 
that (^ay to the present the Turks have added nothing to their 
empire. For twelve centuries the Mohammedans have been 
a politico-religious power in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and for more than foiu- hundred year^ tliey Ika^ye. he.^a 
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ach iu Europe. But for over two hundred years the de- 
dine of their power lias been apparent ; and to-day they 
ire without money, without credit, and without friends. 

In addition to this propliecy touching the characteristics 
and fall of the Alohainniedan power, there are two other 
prophecies of the same import, and worthy of our attention. 
One is in the eighth chapter of Daniel, fi*om the twenty — 
third to the twenty-iifth verse, and the other in the nin 
chapter of Revelation, from the first to the nineteen 
verse. 

But in ' the eleventh chapter of Daniel, the forty-fourtL 
and forty-fifth verses, four facts are stated. First : the: 
shall come a time of great and complicated perplexi 
"Tidings out of the East and out of the North sh 
trouble him." " Tidings " of approaching danjger a 
come " out of the East and out of the North." It 
a remarkable fact that the two gi'eat powerful and 
ditional enemies of Turkey are I^ersia in the East 
Russia iu the North. She has nothing to fear from 
South, for there she is sti^ong; and nothing from 
West, for there are her allies. But Persia on the 
and Russia on the North are now allied in a comm<ii>n 
cause, and intent on a common end. Persia is actuat:.^d 
l)y religious hatred and political revenge. Like the old 
feud that existed between the Jews and Samaritans, * 
similar dispute and animosity exists between the Persia^ns 
and the Turks. They are identical in creed ; both cla^im 
Mohammed iis their prophet ; both revere the Koran as 
their sacred book; and both are fanatical in their religious 
practice. Their enmity dates back twelve hundred years, 
to the death of Mohammed, and grew out of a dispute as 
to tlie succession to the sovereignty of the Mohammedan 
throne. When the prophet died, there was a dispute as to 
the succession, between Abu-Beker and Ali-Ben-AW- 
Taleb, the former the father-in-law and the latter the son-ifl- 
law of Mohammed , T\\e Y* ^yA-aw'^Xv^m ^ ^^^\nc\\\>s,^^^ cidW 

■m 
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of Ali, and the Turks are now the defenders of the claims 
of Omar, son of Abu-Beker. Out of this dispute has come 
the division of the Mohammedan world into two great 
sects, called the Sheeahs, of Persia, and the Sunnis, of 
of Turkey. They call each other heretics and usurpers, 
and cherish for each other a deadly hatred. And for the 
fancied rights of that succession many battles have been 
fought, and hundreds of thousands of lives have been lost. 
Persia to-day bides her time to crush the Turks. She 
maintains a standing army on her frontier, and tidings 
now come from the Shah that trouble the Sultan. 

On the north of Turkey is Russia, the religious, the 
political, the ambitious enemy of the Turks. The strongest 
of all the elements of her opposition is the reli^ous. 
Russia is the head and defender of the Greek Church 
Against that church the Turks aimed their deadliest blows, 
and in the capture of Constantinople they came in pos- 
session of the holy city of the Greeks. Within that city 
is St. Sophia, which is to the Greek what St. Peter's is to 
the Latins, and what Solomon's temple was to the Jews. 
In connection with that sacred edifice are associated some 
remarkable superstitions. On that fatal day when the 
city fell, and at the moment when the Moslem soldiers 
entered the cathedral, a priest was saying mass at the 
altar, around which thousands of Christians had fled for 
refuge and comfort. As the conquerors entered, the priest 
suspended the holy sacrifice, took the sacred vases, and 
disappeared in the wall, which opened to receive him, amid 
the uplifted cimeters of the Turks. It is said, sometimes 
the listening ear of the Turk will catch the murmur of 
vague psalmodies within that wall ; the priest is still living, 
and is muttering in his sleep the interrupted liturgy. And 
the Greeks believe, that when the church is restored to 
the Christians, the wall will open, and the priest, leaving 
his retreat, will appear at the altar to finish the mass com- 
menced more than four hundred yeac«> ^^o. Tt^ss ^X5j^<^^- 
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Htition 18 sliared by the Turks, who confess that they are 
only encamped in Europe. Hence they cross the Boe- 
phorus and bury tlieir dead in Asia, whence they came. 
When tlie architect Fossati had removed the plaster placed 
by the conquerors over the beautiful mosaics which 
adorned the walls of St. Sophia, the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid was consulted as to their destructiou, but he sol- 
emnly replied : " Such things are against the precepts of 
our religion ; but do not destroy them ; cover them care- 
fully, that the plaster may be removed at some future 
time, for God only knows for whom this building is re- 
served." 

In addition to this powerful reli^ous motive, the Rus- 
sians claim a hereditary right to the throne of Byzantium. 
It is a matter of history, that the Czar Ivan III married 
Sophia, the niece of Constantine XII, the last of the 
Christian emperoi^s, and he then transferred the two-headed 
eagle of the Greek Empire to the standards of Russia. 
Some may think this a pretext ; but not so with the Rus- 
sian, who rests his claim to Constantinople on this heredi- 
tary right. And this claim is preserved fresh in the 
minds of the Russians by an annual crusade of fifty thou- 
sand pilgrims to Jerusalem, who return, like Peter the Her- 
mit, to stir up the people agauist the hated Tnrk. 

Whatever of ambition Russia mav have to bo master of 
such a city as Constantinople, and to possess the rich lands 
of Asia Minor and the Euphratean valley, one thing is 
true: her present mission to liberate the Slavs, kindred in 
race, to defend the helpless Christians of the Danubian 
principalities, and to overthrow the worst government in 
the world — in this noble work she has the moral snpport of 
all Christian nations. 

But her task is not an easy one ; the Turks are at once 
H iiation and a church, and number not less than twenty- 
five millions, and those oi i\vei Mo^Votv Mth outside of 
Turkey are estimated to \\wTx\\>ev 0A\e\\\\\\^x^v\^^\v^\^^\^^ 
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millions. There is. at the Seraglio Point the standard of 
the Prophet It is of yellow silk, once the curtain which 
hung in the apartment of the beautiful Ayesha, Moham- 
med's favorite wife, and was presented by the Prophet 
to his armies. That flag represents the faith of the Mos- 
lems ; when that flag is raised, the people fly to arms in 
defense of their faith. 

Such a general uprising is intimated in the text ; " There- 
fore shall he go forth with great fury to destroy and 
utterly to make away many." The tidings out of the 
East and out of the North which are to trouble the Otto- 
man Empire will not intimidate it, but will arouse it to 
desperation. The Turk is not to act on the defensive, but 
" he shall go forth and attack." He will not engage in 
the struggle with a hesitating spirit, but " with great fury 
to destroy." True to his hard nature, he will not spare, 
but " utterly make away many ; " that is, it will be on the 
part of the Turk a war of extermination of all Christians 
in the empire. That he is capable of waging such a war, 
we need but recall the massacres of India, of Damascus, 
^nd of Bulgaria. The Turk has no humanity. He is a 
atranger to pity. His religion is the religion of blood, and 
bis fancied mission is to destroy. 

And there is a strong indication that the Turks will 
achieve some signal victories, and from Jerusalem bid 
defiance to their foes : " He shall plant the tabernacles of 
fais palace between the seas in the glorious holy moun- 
tain." The " tabernacles " mean tents, and " palace " 
Daeans camp. He is to do this between the " seas," the 
Mediterranean on the west, the Dead Sea on the east, and 
^e Black Sea on the north ; and in the " glorious holy 
fountain," which doubtless refers to the holy and glorious 
'* Mount Moriah," whereon is now the mosque of Omar, 
^^ended by strong walls and a vigilant garrison. The 
■^^Uggle there is highly probable. "Rvilbsi^ eoNe\&^^^5^^^^^> 
•od eepecmllj Jen ithin awd N^"vec\o\\\> ^^a^ ^^"^3 - 
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she has large posHessioiirt, whither her pilgrims go in thou 
sands every year ; the church of the Holy Sepulchre, a 
large portion of Mount Zion, and the Church of the Na^ 
tivity, at Bethlehem, are held -by the Greek monks. 

There, probably, the Turks will make their last stand, 
and there they will be overcome : " For he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him." Li the present war, 
the Turks have no allies. England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy dare not aid them, and that out of 
respect to public opinion. " He shall come to his end." 
The Turkish Empire shall be overthrown, dismembered, 
and its peoples be placed under other forms of govern- 
ment. 

There are commercial, political, and religious reasons 
why the Turkish Empire should come to an end. 

Commercial : It is a law of nature and of grace, that 
the unimprovement of ^fts works a forfeiture thereof. The 
one talent was taken from the man who had not improved 
the same. The natural resources of Turkey are vast, and 
capable of the largest results. The Euphratean valley is 
one vast gi^anary, rich in soil, rich in climate, rich in 
capabilities, watered by two of the largest rivers in the 
world, and diversified by all that makes up the beautiful 
and picturesque in nature ; the feilile plains and hills of 
Palestine and Syria have a soil of inexhaustible fertility ; 
the valley of the Xilc is historically renowned for its 
richness ; the valleys and mountain-slopes of Asia Minor, 
whereon millions of people might live in plenty, and the 
Danubian principalities, which should be the granary of 
the world, are inhabited by a people who live in abject 
poverty, because agriculture is neglected and excessive 
taxation is a discouragement to honest industry. Under 
any other government than Turkish, that splendid domain 
would banish poverty and give abundance to all the peo- 
ple. Such an incapable, oppressive government should 
come to an end. 
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r are the political reasons for its termination less im- 
ve. If life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
lief ends of civil government, then the Turkish gov- 
3nt is a failure. If justice between man and man, 
en the governing and the governed, is the chief end 
r, then Ottomon law is a farce and a fraud. If edu- 
[ is the privilege of all to be secured by the state, 
;he people of Turkey are robbed of this inestimable 
K the development of the internal resources of a 
1, the promotion of its industries, the elevation of its 
as in whatever is beautiful in art, beneficent in 
le, desirable in wealth, are the high duties of a gov- 
3nt, then political and civil rule in Turkey is not 
ly to last another day. 

lether in Asia, Africa, or Europe, the Turks are a 
innity of brigands, wild, thievish, merciless as their 
ian ancestors. They have reigned for twelve hundred 
in Africa and Asia ; they have been in Europe for five 
ries, and since 1453 they have occupied Constanti- 
. The only sign of their civilization is a pair of Euro- 
breeches ; but clothe a Turk in the resplendent robes 
bbriel, and he is still a Turk. He is a barbarian in 
3ean clothes. 

3 Sultan and his high officers of state are robbers in 
places, and should be treated as robbers. They revel 
:ury, but it is the luxury of plunder. The late Sultan 
1-Aziz spent the fourteenth part of the vast revenue 
empire in personal gratification. The revenues are 
jd out to the highest bidder. Civil and reli^ous 
ons are sold in the shambles, and justice is a virtue 
>wn in official circles. Children are purchased for 
jraglio, woman is held as an object of lust, and mar- 
is subject to the caprice of man. 
d the religious considerations for the overthrow of 
ttoman power are many and imperative. T\\^^^a5e6L 
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Sherif, a proclamation of religions toleration, wrung from 
the Tnrk bv the powei^s of Kuropo, has the semblance of 
being in force in Constantinople, but in the provinces of 
the empin? it is a dead letter. All tlirough the interior, 
the Christian is an object of contempt, and all that Moslem 
malignity can devise is done to insult the Christian name. 
By all odds, the most thrifty, intelligent, and virtuous of 
all the subjects of the Sultan, yet the ('hrislians are the 
most oppressed, most plundered, most hated. They are 
called infidel dogs, and he who kills the most has the 
highest seat in paradise. Over all that land, a wild, fanat- 
ical, merciless imposture prevails, which has the Koran for 
a bible, an impostor for a Christ, and the cimeter for a 
propagimdist. 

'* But he shall come to his end, and none shall help him." 
Twenty years ago the armies and navies of England^ 
France, and Italy marched to the assistance of the robbei"" 
Turk, but the moral sentiment of to-day will not allow th 
otter of such aid. The Turk has friends, and what arm 
and crowned robber could not have friends ? There ari 
Englishmen in the House of Commons, in the House o 
Lords, in the British Cabinet, in England's army and navy^ 
in her commercial (^rcies, who side with the Turk, from 
litical and financial reasons, but the voice of old Protestai 
England is against the oppressions and cruelties of t 
Ottoman throne. Tlie rob])er Turk has a fast friend in t 
Koman Pontiff and pai)al church, actuated by two consi 
erations- one ecclesiastical and the other political. 
Greek Church, at wliose head is Russia, is regarded tT 
rival of eccjlcsiastical Uonie. The Po])e calls the Gre 
Church schismatic, but that church is in the apostolic 
cession, came from the apostles, and can boast as clea-x" « 
title to be called the church iis Rome itself. And sucIm fe 
the hatred oi' the Pontiff toward the Greek Chi'istianB tlaa^ 
he would rather see t\\e VaVeixiY c\^'9»c^\\\. oi^ ^ reli^ouB 
poature wave over the dome o^ ^V. ^o^\^ ^^\^*^ 
oV hU Master suv>\>ovteA\ 'a\^A v^V^Q^^W \^1 «wi. ^^ 
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Church. He is also impelled by that which ever acts as 
bhe strongest motive. The millions collected from the 
poor of all lands have been invested in Turldsh securities, 
[t is said, that these funds were once in Italian securities, 
3ut to break down the government of Victor Emmanuel, 
hey were transferred and invested in Constantinople ; and 
low, rather than lose his money, the Pope is offering up 
itrong cries and tears that the robber Turk may triumph 
)ver Christian Russia. But notwithstanding this sympa- 
hy, it is still true : *' J^one shall help him." He has for- 
feited all claim to the decent respect of the civilized world, 
md he must now go down. 

**He shall come to his end." When shall that end be? 
^re we to infer that end from the indications of decay, or 
,re the dates ^ven in addition thereto? We may not de- 
ide with certainty from the dates given us in the prophetic 
writings, as we are not sure just where to commence to 
eckon ; nevertheless, there are some remarkable coinci- 
ences between the prophetic periods and the events to 
rhich they relate. Let us turn to the ninth chapter of 
Revelation, which all commentators agree is descriptive of 
le origin, development, and termination of the Moslem 
nposture. This chapter, to the eleventh verse, is de 
3riptive of the Saracens, and from the twelfth to the nine- 
3enth verse, inclusive, is descriptive of the Turks. In the 
fth verse it is said, "And to them it was given that they 
:iould not kill them, but that they should be tormented 
ve months." These are prophetical months, each day 
aerein being reckoned for a year ; therefore this period 
ronld make one hundred and fifty years, counting thirty 
ays to the month, as was the general custom of the Asiatics. 

Now, it is a historic fact, that the conquests of the 8ar- 
^oens continued from 612 to 762, just one hundred and 
Lfly years, when the Caliph Al Mansour, settled on the 
»aiikB of the l^griit jn Bigdad, and <^^^^^^ \\. ^<^ ^ K^c^o^ 
^PBae^''tuid " "'-'^^ decBne-, ^aid, «a QStJow "^ 
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Another illustration of the accuracy of prophetical dateFi 
is found in this chapter, from vorso twelve to nineteenth 
inclusive, and refeivj to the Turks: ''I heard a voice say- 
ing, Loose the four angels which are ])ound in the great 
river Euphrates. And the four angels were loosed, which 
were prepared for an hour, and a day, and a month, and 
a year." By the same mode of computation, reckoning 
a day for a year, we have hero three hundred and ninety- 
one years and a fraction of fifteen days, which indicates 
the limit of Turkish conquests. For it is a fact that 0th- 
man gained his fii'st victory over the Christians in 1281, 
and his descendants achieved their last triumph in 1672, 
and the difference is just three hundred and ninety-one 
years ; and the fraction is to be found in the dates of the 
months of the concjuests. 

The prophetic period which refers to the overthrow of the 
present Turks is in the eiglith chapter of Daniel, thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses. " Then I heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that certain saint which spake, 
How long shall be the vision concerning the daily sacrifice 
and the transgression of desolation, to give both the sanc- 
tuary and the host to be trodden under foot ? And he said 
unto me, Unto two thousand and three hundred days ^ 
then shall the sanctuary be cleansed." Here, as in otheLzr^p 
parts of the Bible, this is a pi'ophetic day, and stands for ? 
year so that we have two thousand three hundred yearr^R 
when the decline of the Turkisli Empire should beconKr^^ 
apparent. Let us take the year 480, wlien Xerxes was ^ 
his glory, and come down two tliousand three hundr -r:Kri 
years, which bring us to tlie year 1>^20, about the tir^Kr^i 
when the Greeks revolted against tlie Turkish power, ^^^^n r 
which revolt was consummated in 1827, at the naval b^czz^a 
tie of Navarhio, wliicli was the death-blow to theOttn nr m r 
Empire in Europe. Since then Servia, Wallachia, li^HTo/- 
^via, and Rouniama \\ave\>^co\\\^ <V(i\a.<i\v^dfrom Turk-^F; 
Jgiers belongs to Fyvvwc^ •, \X\e V^,\\\\e,^^m, ^^\^ 
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part of Armenia belong to Russia ; and now we behold the 
empire in the throes of death. 

Now, if we turn to the ninth chapter of Revelation, four- 
teenth and fifteenth vei^ses, whore the same subject is con- 
sidered, there is recorded a different mode of computation — 
"an hour, a dav, a montli, and a vear," which, reckoning: 
a day for a year, make three ImncUvd and ninety-one years 
the limit to Turkisli coiKpicsts. 

We are tlierefore to expect the speedy downfall of the 
Turkish Empire in our own day. The Sultan has been a 
"sick man since 1820, and it is liigli time for him to give 
up the ghost of his power." 

On the Seraglio Toint in Constantinople is the grand 
cathedral of St. Sophia. Its proi)ortions are vavSt; its 
adornments are magnificent. The pagan temples of Eph- 
esus, of Heliopolis, of Delos, and Athens were plundered 
of iheir marble and granite coknnns to adorn this Chris- 
tian church. For one thousand vears it Wiis consecrated 
to the worship of C-hrist, and resounded to his praises. 
WTien, on the 29th of May, 1453, the city fell hito the 
^ands of the Turks, the proud conqueror, Mohammed EL, 
^<^de his noble charger into the centi'al aisle of St. Sophia; 
^^d as he sprang from his liorse, he shouted: " There is no 
STod but God, and Moliainmed is his prophet." This was 
*^ Once the desecration of that Christian church and its 
^^nsecration a^s a m()Sf[ue. Every syml)ol of Christianity 
^^^ removed, and where the sweet face of the Madonna 
^^^, there is some inscription from the Koran. But there 
/? One memento of happier days which cannot be etfaeed. 
"^^gh up in the interior of the semi-dome, over the high 
^•Itar, there- is, in golden mosaics, the face of Christ. Agi' 
7^^ dimmed it, and you must view it from a certahi angle 
,^8ee it But there it is, in all its niajestic outlines, in all 
^ gloriouB proportions, iu all its divine expression. To 
^^troy it would be to destroy the dorcie \xs^cM , l?i^ ^^^w®^ 
^^ver. There He is, looking calmly, asifiVx dio^Nw ^bbp* 
^ eDemiea, md wailinr ' * upon lixe coxs&a^'' 
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through groat epochs. Tlio progi'oss of humanity is lik^ 
the incoming tide; the undertow leaves hare the shore an 
carries with it whatever is sulyect to its power, but eac! 
succeeding wave mounts a little higher, lea\ang its mar 
upon the sand. There is a winter in the aftairs of meL-:s 
when all are apparently dead; hut at the appointed tinm^ 
spring revives, summer matures, and autumn yields i 
golden fruits. Tt requires time for the "seed to grow in 
tlie bright consummate Hower." Each succeeding era 
the outgrowth of a germ planted by the hand of the p 
The consummation of a great result is not the work oiT 
day, but the evolution of slow and long-maturing p«: 
cesses. The darkness of the night is gradually diapers* 
by the light of tlie coming day. The night of ignoraEn 
and error now covers the East, but tlie "darkest hour* jb 
just before the break of day." 

Tliis is a time of trouble in the Old World. All Euroi>e 
is in a state of feverish excitement. Her mighty armies 
are under marching-ordei's ; her vast navies are on oceorii 
and inland sea. A half a million of men are in arms on 
the banks of the Danube and in the mountains of Asia 
Minor. Xone can foretell the lives that will be sacrific^<l 
and the treasure expended. Cities will be destroyed azx^ 
kingdoms will be overthrown in the gigantic struggle* 
But out of that struggle will come forth a better life *^ 
millions of people, from the Danube to the Euphrates, ac*- ^ 
from the Black Sea to the Indian Ocean. 

This glorious era is announced in this chapter under tt^^' 
figure of the resurrection: ''And many of them thatsle^^ 
in the dust of the earth sliall awake, some to everlastiD^- 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt." Tt^ 
use of this figure for such a purpose is common in Scri;^ 
ture. In John v, 25, are the words: ''I say unto you,tik 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear iB 
voice of the Sou ot* God ; and they tlvxt hear shall Uve.^ t 
doubt the prophet had xeXet^we.^ \»o ^^^NsL^gs&ssnn^ of C 
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Jews, when that ancient people shall be restored to power, 
some of whom will accept ( 'hrist and have a resurrection 
Id life, power, and glory; while others will reject Him and 
Iheir resurrection will be to their shame and contempt. 
But the fonner will be in the majority. 

In the third vei'se is portrayed the glorious character of 
those who accept the Lord; "They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
urn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." 
5uch will appear in the spiritual lieavens as l)right lumin- 
.ries, shining with ivsplondent lustre. 

-A.nd in the fourth verse the agencies to accomplish this 
r'ork are foretold: "Many shall run to and fro, and 
:iiowledge shall Ik^ increased." Ministers and laymen, 
>-en and women, shall be inspired with the spirit of 
Christ and shall disciple all men. What are the indica- 
^ons that such a glorious time will come? 

The prevalence of religious liberty all through the East 
vill prepare the way for the in-coming of this great era, 
'•ud is certain to follow tlu* triumph of the arms of Rus- 
sia. All Christianity iusks of civil governments is permis- 
sion to develope her self-sustaining and self-expanding 
t?ower. She asks noconcpieror to draw the sword for her, 
^o king to sway his sceptre in her behalf. What Dio- 
genes requested of Alexander the Great she requires of 
'^U civil rulers : " Get out of my sunshine." 

There is to-day no such religious tolerance in the 
Turkish Empire, beyond the walls of Constantinople. All 
CJhristian sects feel the oppressive presence of the Moham- 
^Bdan power, which operates to lessen their zeal and 
*^^it their influence for good. They sigh for full freedom 
^f thought and action. 

Some entertain fears that Bussia will be more intolerant 
*an the Turks. But the Great Powers of Europe will 
'^^Ver consent to have religioas liberty abridBfad.isii&A 4^in 
^embered ptuia of the Moslem Empixe. TxAw^'Ssv* " 
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lore to be established. There are two peoples destined 
) the grandest and most momentous histories in the 
Bcords of time — the Africans and the Jews. All other 
eoples have had their day. But Africa, that vast conti- 
ent, with its boundless resources, is to bud and blossom 
ke the rose. Civilization has touched that continent on 
be north and south, on the east and west, and from those 
Dur points Christianity will advance till the central habi- 
itions of cruelties are cleansed and all the dark corners 
re illuminated with Gospel truth. The other coming 
3ople are the Hebrews, who will again occupy their native 
lid, that " high-bridge " of the nations in the East, and 
LU there accept the Messiah. 

It is a great fact, that enlightened men in all lands be- 
ive in and sigh for a millennium of happiness. It is 
ae they do not all look for this through and with Christ ; 
iTertheless they believe in the possibility of such a future. 
::ii8 has been the dream of the ages. The greatest of 
inds have advocated the law of human progress. It was 
ico who anticipated this happier future in his masterly 
ork, "The Principles of a New Science concerning the 
3mmon Nature of Nations." It was Leibnitz, the great- 
"t, perhaps, of human intelligences, who enunciated the 
vv of progress in all the sciences and all the concerns of 
'e. It was Descartes, in his " Discourse on Method," 
bo foreshadowed the grandeur of our own times. These 
id others asserted their belief that man is able to arrive at 
irfection. 

To usher in this better future is the proclaimed mission 
:' all science. Chemistry, physiology, and natural philoso- 
ay are consbmtly toiling and boasting of their discov- 
ies, as if persuaded that a world that groans beneath the 
irse, has in it the germ of millennial blessedness. How 
Ltent are men to make discoveries ! A century ago if a 
^an made a discovery in science or art it was a centennial 
onder ; but now such a discovery is onlf 4 iBOiAr^afis^ 
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Render theiefore onto Caesar ^tlie things ^diich are Caesar's, ancl unto 
God the things which are Gad^s^—Luke xx : 25, 

By the highest authority in the land, this day has 
been designated for public tlianksgiving to Almighty God. 
Thanksgiving implies two duties — gratitude for mercies past 
and present, and such conduct as shall merit the continuance 
of corresponding blessings in the years that are to come. 

The year that ends to-day has tieen marked by the severity 
and the goodness of God. To remind us of our dependence 
upon Divine Providence, destroying insects, in countless mul- 
titudes, have been permitted to ravage large sections of our 
national domain ; and, as a punishment for personal extrava- 
gance, for dishonesty in business, and for a false system of 
government finance, we have suffered from commercial fail- 
ures, from depression of trade, and from the loss of confidence, 
one in the other. 

These voices of the Divine displeasure should be rever- 
ently heeded. They are the solemn warnings of Him who 
is the author of natural and revealed law. Our reverses are 
not so much special dispensations of evil to our nation as the 
result of a disregard of the old and forever-abiding laws of 
human society. To live beyond our income is a crime ; to 
transact business beyond our capital is dishonesty ; to ex- 
pose our national currency to the schemes of unscrupulous 
stock-gamblers, at whose bidding the price of gold rises and 
falls, is to imperil our. prosperity and subject our nation to 
financial crises. 

On the other hand, how manifold, how abundant, how 
manifest has been the s^oodness of God to us as individuals 
aud to the nation wo Tove so well. No foreign foe invades 
our land, no intestine war rages within our borders; pesti- 
lence is a stranger to our homes, and famine is a foreigner to 
our hearthstones. Connxjtency waita o\\ Xxow^'^ \\&xi^cr 
intelJi^e^jce is th.^ heritage ot* a\\*, \av^ \^ o\i^^^^^ vvvnj^ "^"^ 
ity 18 respected. " He hath not dea\t ^o V\\^v vyxvj ^^^^^^\ 
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the freedom of worship the Constitution of the United Statef 
contains these two provisions : , I 

*' Confess shall make no law regulating an establishment I 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.'* [Ar- i 
tide I.J 

'" No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.^' 
[Article VI.J 

By these two provisions religious liberty is secured to all 
American citizens. Under this broad segis the Moham- j 
medan may rear* his mosque and read his Koran ; the Hin- ^ 
doo may erect his pagoda and read his Shaster ; the Chinese 
may build his temple and read Confucius and Mencius. Here 
the Jew may worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; | 
the Greek may adore the consecrated Host ; the Romanist 
may revere the Virgin Mary. Here tlie followers of John 
Wesley, of John Calvin, of George Fox, of Roger Williams, 
together with the High-Church, the Low-Church and the 
Broad-Church Episcopalians, may sing, pray and preach, 
*' with none to molest or make afraid." Having made these 
provisions, the State can go no further. It cannot be the 
propagandist of any form of religion or religious creed. It .j 
cannot employ coercion, legislative or military, to constrain 
the reliponisL It cannot support sectarian charities or 
literary institutions. Jt cannot release church property from 
taxation. To do otherwise would be to compel others to 
support a creed in which they do not beneve, and to 
mamtain a church in which they have no faith. 

BBLIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

• 

Not satisfied with these provisions, a few citizens in their 
zeal, but evidently with good intent, seek an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States by an additional 
article recognizing God. Could'this be accomplished it would 
be a bootless result. God is recognized in our Declaration of 
Rights, which is the basis of our Constitution, wherein are 
incorporated the Divine principles of truth, justice and 
mercy. God wants His name written not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of His people. Christ demands hearts, not 
thrones; disciples, not soldiers. The name of God was 
written all over the Jewish Commonwealth, and such was 
the pretended reverence for one form of His adors};:Asb "hjH 
that its utterance was forbiddeii-, ^^\» \)si^ ^^s^^ ^tsms&^J| 
Son of Qod. The name of Chra^ nv«» \ifflfcT^^ ^'^ ^^s^^ 
of the Romaa Empire, under (^iia\aAi\m^^2!»^^K»^ 
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ChorcL. To do either would be contrary to our religionB 
liberty. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Au intelligent citizenship is of greater importance in a 
republic than under any other form of government. An ♦ 
aristocracy of learning . may answer the purposes of the 
ffoveming classes in an autocracy or a monarchy, but in a 
republic the common mind must oe taught to think ; the citi- 
zens must be educated to understand the principles of a fi*ee 
government, the true sphere and responsibility of the elective 
franchise, and to grapple loith and triumph over the schemes 
of corrupt leaders. Where the government is subject to the 
whole people, and is administered according to the wishes of 
the majority, the masses must be intelligent. And the 
primary object of common-school education should be to 
train tne individual mind to thf'nk. If we have soldiers, 
their bayonets must think; if we have sailors, their guns 
must think; if we have voters, their ballots must think. 

And to secure the largest possible freedom of thougjht, our 
public schools nhould t)e tau^^t hj citizens, and not priests or 
politicians. Sectarianism and partisanism should be excluded 
in toto and forever from all schools created and fostered 
by the IStute. They should be purely and emphatically 
American schools, for the glory and perpetuity of our 
republic. Let there be taught therein all useful science and 
art, all national history and geography, all the essential 
principles of our Government and its administraton, but 
excluck therefrom all creeds, all priests and all demagogues. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

And it is the solemn duty of the State to protect each 
citizen in his religious opinions, forms of worsnip and mia 
sions of mercy towaixi his fellow-men. There must be no 
dictation as to wliat a man shall or shall not believe ; what 
he sliall or sliall not worship ; what Church he shall or shall 
not support. In all this he should be absolutely free. To 
this tliere is and can be but one exception, namely : As when 
a Hindoo, in the name of religion, shall maim his person 
or murder his child ; or when a Mormon shall set at defiance 
the numerical equality of the sexes and have a plurality 
of wives. 

THE CO^^TYITSTl^"^. 

iinst the limitationa 6i QO\iac\saefc ^\A \«5cwiNc\ssiia. ^s^ 
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the freedom of worship the Constitution of the United States |1 
contains these two provisions : 

'' Congress shall make no law regulating an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." [Ar- 
ticle I.J 

'^ No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States." 
[Article VL] 

By these two provisions religious liberty is secured to all jf 
American citizens. Under this broad segis the Moham- 
medan may rear his mosque and read his Koran ; the Hin- 
doo may erect his pagoda and read his Shaster ; the Chinese 
may build his temple and read Confucius and Mencius. Here 
the Jew may worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
the Greek may adore the consecrated Host ; the Romanist 
may revere the Virgin Mary. Here the followers of John 
Wesley, of John Calvin, of George Fox, of Roger Williams, 
together with the High-Church, the Low-Church and the 
Broad-Church Episcopalians, may sing, pray and preach, 
*' with none to molest or make afraid." Having made these 
provisions, the State can go no further. It cannot be the I 
propagandist of any form of religion or religious creed. It _! 
cannot employ coercion, legislative or military, to constrain 
the religionist It cannot support sectarian charities or 
literary institutions. Jt cannot release church property from 
taxation. To do otherwise would be to compel others to 
support a creed in which they do not believe, and to 
mamtain a church in which they have no faith. 

EBLIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. i 

I 

Not satisfied with these provisions, a few citizens in their 
zeal, but evidently with good intent, seek an amendment to ' 
the Constitution of the Unified States by an additional 
article recognizing God. Could'this be accomplished it would 
be a bootless result. God is recognized in our Declaration of 
Rights, which is the basis of our Constitution, wherein are 
incorporated the Divine principles of truth, justice and 
mercy. God wants His name written not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of Hjs people. Christ demands hearts, not 
thrones; disciples, not soldiers. The name of God was 
written all over the Jewish Commonwealth, and such was 
the pretended reverence for one form of His «jda\«iki\& ^msssss^ 
that its utterance was forbidden-, ^et ^Xi'b 5«^^ ^sro^s&^^v^ 
SonofQod. The name of Oirist ^aa \asa(cnfe^ 
of the Roman Empire, Trnder OoTiatwi\:m«^ ^j>aa ^^^^ 
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ChorcL. To do either would be contrary to our religipuB 
liberty. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

An intelligent citizenflhip is of greater importancei in a 
republic than under any other form of government. An 
aristocracy of learning . may answer the purposes of the 
governing classes in an autocracy or a monarchy, but in a 
republic the common mind must oe taught to think ; the citi- 
zens must be educated to understand the principles of a free 
government, the true sphere and responsibility of the elective 
franchise, and to grapple mth and triumph over the schemes 
of corrupt leaders. Where the government is subject to the 
whole people, and is administered according to the wishes of 
the majority, the masses must be intelligent. And the 
primary object of common-school education should be to 
train tne individual mind to think. If we have soldiers, 
their bayonets must think; if we have sailors, their guns 
must think; if we have voters, their ballots must think. 

And to secure the largest possible freedom of thoug^ht, our 
public schools rthould t)e tau^^it hydtizen^^ and not priests or 
politicians. Sectarianism and partisanism should be excluded 
in tofo and forever from all schools created and fostered 
by the IStute. They should be purely and emphatically 
American schools, for the glory and perpetuity of our 
republic. Let there be taught therein all useful science and 
art, all national history and geography, all the essential 
principles of our Government and its administraton, but 
exclude therefrom all creeds, all prieets and all demagogues. 

RELIGIOUS FBEEBOM. 

And it is the solemn duty of the State to protect each 
citizen in his religious opinions, forms of worsnip and mia 
sions of mercy toward his fellow-men. There must be no 
dictation as to what a man shall or shall not believe; what 
he shall or shall not worship ; what Church he shall or shall 
not suppoil. h\ all this he should be absolutely free. To 
this tliere is and can be but one exception, namely : As when 
a Hindoo, in the name of religion, shall maim his person 
or murder bis child ; or when a Mormon shall set at defiance 
the nmuerical equality of the sexes and have a plurality 
of wives. 
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the freedom of worship the Constitution of the United Stated 
contains these two provisions : 

" Conjp:^ss shall make no law regulating an establishment I 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." [Ar- 
ticle I.J 

" No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States." 
[Article VI.] ... y- 

By these two provisions religious liberty is secured to all 
American citizens. Under this broad aegis the Moham- 
medan may rear his mosque and read his Koran ; the Hin- 
doo may erect his pagoda and read his Shaster ; the Chinese 
may build his temple and read Confucius and Mencius. Here 
the Jew may worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
the Greek may adore the consecrated Host ; the Romanist 
may revere the Virgin Mary. Here the followers of John 
Wesley, of John Calvin, of George Fox, of Roger Williams, 
together with the High-Church, the Low-Church and the 
Broad-Church Episcopalians, may sing, pray and preach, 
*' with none to molest or make afraid." Having made these 
provisions, the State can go no further. It cannot be the 
propagandist of any form of religion or religious creed. It _l 
cannot employ coercion, legislative or military, to constrain 
the reliponisL It cannot support sectarian charities or 
literary institutions. It cannot release church property from 
taxation. To do otherwise would be to compel others to 
support a creed in which they do not believe, and to 
mamtain a church in which they have no faith. 

BBLIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO THE GONSTITUTION. 

I 
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Not satisfied with these provisions, a few citizens in their 
zeal, but evidently with good intent, seek an amendment to ' 
the Constitution of the United States by an additional 
article recognizing God. Could^this be accomplished it would 
be a bootless result. God is recognized in om' Declaration of 
Rights, which is the basis of our Constitution, wherein are 
incorporated the Divine principles of truth, justice and 
mercy. God wants His name written not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of His people. Christ demands hearts, not 
thrones; disciples, not soldiers. The name of God was 
written all over the Jewish Commonwealth, and such was 
the pretended reverence for one form of His adorabl<5i ^^ssssss^ 
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GhmolL * To do either would be ooatraiy to our religicpe 
libttiy. 

PUBLIC 8DU0ATI0H. 

An intelligent citizenfihip is of greater importancei in a 
republic than under any other form of government. An • 
aristocracy of learning. may answer the purooeeB of the 
governing classes in an autod!raOT or a monarcny, but in a 
republic the common mind must be taught to think; the citi- 
zens must be educated to understand the principles of a 6:ee 
Syernment, the true sphere and responsibility of the elective 
mchise, and to grapple mth and triumph ot^n* the schemes 
of corrupt leaders. Where the ffovernment is subject to the 
whole pe6j^le,and is administered according to the wishes of 
the m^onty, the masses must be intelligent. And the 
primary object of common-school education should be to 
train the indiyidual miiid to think. If we haye soldiers, 
their bayonets must tfUnk; if. we haye sailors, their guns 
must think; if we haye yoters, their foalldts muctt tkbik. ' 

And to secure the largest possible fteedoin of thou^t, our 
public schools should 1^ tau^t by cittzehSj ahd not priests or 
politicians. Sectarianism and partisanism should be excluded 
in toto and forever from all schools created and tbstered 
by the State. They should be purely and emphati<^ly 
American schools, for the glory and perpetuity of our 
republic. Let there be taught therein all useAil science and 
art, all national history and geography, all the essential 
^ principles of our Qoyemment and its administraton, but 
exclude therefrom all creeds, all priests and all demagogues. 

RELIOIOUS FBBXDOM. 

And it is the solemn duty of the State to protect each 
citizen in his religious opinions, forms of worship and miat 
sions of raei-cy toward his fellow-men. There must be no 
dictation as to what a man shall or shall not believe ; what 
he shall or shall not worship ; what Church he shall or shall 
not support. In all this he should be absolutely free. To 
this there is and can be but one exception, namely : As when 
a Hindoo, in the name of religion, shall maim his person 
or murder his child ; or when a Mormon shall set at defiance 
the numerical equality of the sexes and have a plurality 
of wives. 

THE COTOTLTTTtVOT. 
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the freedom of worship the Constitution of the United Statai 
contains these two provisions : 

" Congress shall make no law regulating an establishment If 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." [Ar- *' 
tide I.J 

" No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States." 
[Article VL] 

By these two provisions religious liberty is secured to all jf 
American citizens. Under this broad segis the Moham- 
medan may rear his mosque and read his JK^oran ; the Hin- 
doo may erect his pagoda and read his Shaster ; the Chinese 
may build his temple and read Confucius and Mencius. Here 
the Jew may worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
the Greek may adore the consecrated Host ; the Romanist 
may revere the Virgin Mary. Here the followers of John 
Wesley, of John Calvin, of George Fox, of Roger Williams, 
together with the High-Church, the Low-Church and the 
Broad-Church Episcopalians, may sing, pray and preach, 
" with none to molest or make afraid." Having made these 
provisions, the State can go no further. It cannot be the t 
propagandist of any form of religion or religious creed. It _| 
cannot employ coercion, legislative or military, to constrain 
the religionist It cannot support sectarian charities or 
literary institutions. It cannot release church property from 
taxation. To do otherwise would be to compel others to ! 
support a creed in which they do not believe, and to | 
maintain a church in which they have no faith. 

BELIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. i 

I 

! 

Not satisfied with these provisions, a few citizens in their . 
zeal, but evidently with good intent, seek an amendment to ' 
the Constitution of the Unit^ States by an additional 
article recognizing God. Could^this be accomplished it would 
be a bootless resuft. God is recognized in our Declaration of 
Rights, which is the basis of our Constitution, wherein are 
incorporated the Divine principles of truth, justice and 
mercy. God wants His name written not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of His people. Christ demands hearts, not 
thrones; disciples, not soldiers. The name of God was 
written all over the Jewish Commonwealth, and such was 
the pretended reverence for one form of His adorabl<5i ^^as^siSfek 
that its utterance was forbidden*, yest \\ifc 5«^^ ^tvj^s&^^^^^s^ 
Son of God. The name of Christ Y^aa Sxiaicf&i^ o\i. ^^^ ^ 
of the Boman Empire, under CoBa^aii^m^ >i>oft ^'^^^ 
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Ghurbh. ' To do eithar would be contruy to our leligioiit 
Uberty. ■ 

PUBLIC BDUCATIOll. 

An intelligent citizenship is of greater importancei in a 
republic than under any other form of goyenunent. An • 
aristocracy of learning . may answer the pnrpoees of the 
governing classes in an antod!racy or a monartmy, bat in a 
republic the common mind must be taught to fAtnJt ; the citi- 
zens must be educated to understand the principles of H free 
gyernment, the true sphere and responsibility of the elective 
mchise, and to g^^apple unM and triumph oter the schemee 
of corrupt leaders. Where the fovermnent is subject to the 
whole people^and is administerea according to the wishes of 
the majority, the masses must be intelligent. And the 
primary object of common-school education e^ould be to 
train tne individual miiid to think. If we have soldiers, 
their bayonets must think; if we have sailors, their .guns 
must think; if we have voters, their ballots mui^ think. 

And to secure the largest possible fireedoin of thought, our 
public-schools should Ibe taught hycitizenB^ atid not pnests or 
politicians. Sectarianism and paiitiBanism should be excluded 
in toto and forever from all schools created and fostered 
by the IState. They should be purely and emphatically 
American schools, for the glory and perpetuity of our 
republic. Let there be taught therein all useftil science and 
art, all national history and geography, all the essential 
principles of our Gk)vemment ana its administraton, but 
exclude therefrom all creeds, all priests and all demagogues. 

BELIGIOUS FBEEDOIL 

And it is the solemn duty of the State to protect each 
citizen in his religious opinions, forms of worship and mist 
sions of raercy toward bis fellow-men. There must be no 
dictation as to what a man shall or shall not believe ; what 
he shall or sliall not worship ; what Church he shall or shall 
not support. In all this he should be absolutely free. To 
this tliere is and can be but one exception, namely : As when 
a Hindoo, in the name of religion, shall maim his person 
or murder his child ; or when a Mormon shall set at defiance 
the numerical equality of the sexes and have a plurality 
of wives. 

THE COIRWIYITXTUSS. 
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the freedom of worship the Constitution of the United Stated 
contains these two provisions : 

" Congress shall make no law regulating an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof [Ar- 
ticle L] f 

" No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States." 
[Article VLJ ... t 

By these two provisions religious liberty is secured to all ] 
American citizens. Under this broad segis the Moham- 
medan may rear* his mosque and read his Koran ; the Hin- 
doo may erect his pagoda and read his Shaster ; the Chinese 
may build his temple and read Confucius and Mencius. Here 
the Jew may worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
the Greek may adore the consecrated Host ; the Romanist 
may revere the Virgin Mary. Here the followers of John 
Wesley, of John Calvin, of George Fox, of Roger Williams, 
together with the High-Church, the Low-Church and the 
Broad-Church Episcopalians, may sing, pray and preach, 
" with none to molest or make afraid." Having made these 
provisions, the State can go no further. It cannot be the 
propagandist of any form of religion or religious creed. It _ 
cannot employ coercion, legislative or military, to constrain 
the religionist It cannot support sectarian charities or 
literary institutions. It cannot release church property from 
taxation. To do otherwise would be to compel others to 
support a creed in which they do not believe, and to 
maintain a church in which they have no faith. 

BBLIGIOUS AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

• 

Not satisfied with these provisions, a few citizens in their 
zeal, but evidently with good intent, seek an amendment to 
the Constitution of the Unit^ States by an additional 
article recognizing God. Could'this be accomplished it would 
be a bootless result. God is recognized in our Declaration of 
Rights, which is the basis of our Constitution, wherein are 
incorporated the Divine principles of truth, justice and 
mercy. God wants His name written not on parchment, but 
on the hearts of His people. Christ demands hearts, not 
thrones; disciples, not soldiers. The name of God was 
written all over the Jewish Commonwealth, and such was 
the pretended reverence for one form of His adai»3ci\fc ^MsssiSik 
that its utterance was forbidden •, ye^, XJci'^ ^<5^^ ^\?<^R^&i8^*^ 
Son of God. Thenameof Camst^8^\xisafcT^ 
of the Boman Empire, under (^xMsfcwiXlm^ ^^ ^'^^^ ^^^ 
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Etonian pontiff, yet that vast Empire, both political and 
^clesiaetical, has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Eis precious name was emblazoned everywhere in France, 
ind if France did not go to the devil, the devil went to France. 
Our fathers framea for us a government which is non- 
^liaious^ but not irreligious. It is non-religious in the sense 
I it does not interfere directly or indirectly in the faith and 
worship of the citizen, it is not irreligious, because it 
recognizes God in His sovereignty as Creator, as Judge and 
our Heavenly Benefactor. Thrice is He reverently mentioned 
in the DeclaratioD of Indei>endence — as the " God of nature;" 
as the "Supreme Judge of the world;" as the Divine 
Providence, wherein our forefathers firmly trusted for "pro- 
tection." The official acts of the founders of our republic 
are the eloquent recognitions of the Almighty. 

On the 36th of March, 1776, Mr. William LivmMton 
offered in Congress a resolution, which was adopted, desig- 
nating the 17th day of May, 1776, " as a day of humiliation, 
fitsting and prayer, that we may with united hearts confess 
and bewail our manifold sins and transgressions, and by sin- 
cere repentance and amendment of life appease God's right- 
eous displeasure, and, through the merits and meditations of 
Jesus Christ, obtain His pamon and forgiveness." 

On the 11th of December, of that same year, a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Witherspoon, Lee and Adams, reported 
the following resolution, which was adopted : 

^^ Hesolved^ That it is recommended to all the United 
States, as soon as possible, to apix)int a day of solemn fasting 
and humiliation, to implore of AniiG:hty God the forgive- 
ness of the many sins prevail iiio: among; all ranks, and to beg 
the continuance and assistance of liis providence in the 
prosecution of the present jxiaI and necessary war. The 
Congress do also, in the most earnest manner, recommend to 
all the members of the United States, and particularly the 
officers, civil and military, * under them, the exercise of 
repentance and reformation ; and further require of them the 
strict observation of the Articles of War, and particularly that 
part of the said Articles which forbids profane swearing and 

11 immorality, of which all such officers are desired to take 

ptice." , 

lln the year 1777, on the 11th of September, Congress 

llopted the report of a committee on the memorial of Dr. 

iUison and others, asking for means to supply the Holy 

^rjptures to the Colonies. 

Sere is a part of the report*. 

""That the use of the Bible \a bo \m\^eT^, ^\A\\a Sssss^- 
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tanoe so great, that your Committee refer the above to thef] 
consideration of Congress ; and, if Congress shall not thinkT' 
it expedient to order the importation ot tjrpes and paper, the i 
Committee recommend that Congress will order the Com- 1 
mittee of Commerce to import twenty thousand Bibles irom .' 
Holland, Scotland, or elsewhere, into the different ports of \ 
the States of the tjnion." . - \ 

" Wherefore it was moved and carried, That the Committee , 
of Commerce be directed to import twenty thousand, copies of I 
the Bible." ^ jj 

Unfortunately the embargo prevented the consummation [ 
of the desired result ; but m 1782 Mr. Eobert Aitkin, of [ 
Philadelphia, proposed to Congress to print an edition of the • 
Scriptures. The subject was referred to a committee, who 
reported in favor of the measure. Whereupon it was — 

'-'-Resdved^ That the United States, in Congress assembled, 
highly approve of the pious and laudable undertaking of 
Mr. Aitkin, as subservient to the interests of religion as well 
as an instance of the progress of the arts in this countiy ; and 
being satisfied, from the above report, of his care and accu- 
racy in the execution of the work, they recommend this edi- ] 
tion of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United States, : 
and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation in 
the manner he shall think proper." — (See Peck's Great B.e- 
public, pages 325, 329.) 

And thus, by this " National Act in behalf of the Bible," 
the Holy Bible was recognized as the only national book of 
the United States, and the only definition of the religion of 
the nation. 

Nay, more : when our independence was achieved by the 
surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown, " Congress resolved to 
go in a body to the Dutch Lutheran Church to return thanks 
to Almighty God for crowning the allied arms with success, , 
and issued a proclamation appointing the 18th day of De- 
cember, 1781, as a day of general .thanksgiving ana prayer 
on account of this signal interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence." 

CHRISTIANITY. 

And now let us inquire, what is the relation of Christianity 
to the State in this country ? We do not ask*, what is the 
relation of the Church to the State, but what relation does 
Christianity hold to our Commonwealth? Ii» ^^3c^^ ''ssssssssl^^ 
and authority of the sentrnxeut^ oi Tr^fistc^ .^^<&k^^c^aJ^<s^I5§«• 
jmtice, and the doetiineB o£ \\\ier^ , ejo^csoe):^^^ ^;^ 
tvttidiml feffifelation. It dViajite asiS^ ^^^iss^ ^^ 
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character of onr rulers. It is the inspiration of that moral 
lentiment which lies hack of constitutions, hack of laws, 
Dack of administrations, and which is the power and gloiy 
of all human governments. Our splendid Government, the 
growth of the centuries, the ripenea wisdom of the past, the 
purest and most beneficent on all the earth, would fall to 
pieces like a ro[>e of sand, unsupported by the moral sentiment 
of a Christian people, who demand that crime shall be pun- 
ished and virtue shall be rewarded. 

Beyond this Christianity does not go; beyond this the 
Church should not go ; beyond this the State should not let 
the Church go. To create such a moral sentiment in commu- 
nity is the Divine mission of the Christian religion. And 
to do this, she invokes neither the sword of the conqueror 
nor the sceptre of the monarch. Her conquering forces are 
not swords, but arguments ; not sceptres, but motives. The 
Heavenly Author of Christianity was tempted by the Devil 
and solicited by the Jews to found His empire by force, and 
not on the consent of mankind. Shall it be by coercion or 
consent? by force or persuasion? by legions or arguments? 
He decided for argument, persuasion, consent. And this is 
the secret of the unparalleled success of Christianity in this 
country, and is another proof of the Divine wisdom in sepa- 
rating the State from the Church. 

THE ABGUMENT FROM A HUNDBED YEABS. 

And now that a himdred years have passed since our fethers 
ordained "A Free Church in a Free Country," let us contrast 
and compare our social, financial, and religious condition with 
that of those nations wherein is a union of Church and State. 
This is the age of statistics. Eminent statisticians are em- 
ployed by all the governments of Christendom to report on the 
social and the material, on the moral and religious, condition 
of society. We have, therefore, reliable data whereon to 
base our contrasts and comparisons, and thereby demonstrate 
the superior advantages to our republic of the respective 
independence of the State and the Church. 

Let us consider the relative proportions of pauperism, 
crime, and illiteracy on the one hand, and the relative pro- 
portions of wealth, of vii'tue, and of education on the other. 
We will not take the narrow view of contrasting and com- 
Mring Protestant and Cat\io\\ci e^\i\itT\ea^ but the broader, 
lore g-enerous view of a itee eoxxxiXrj yV^etevx^ Ssi» ^ free 
hurchy and those great naWom ^Vet^m S& "Oofe xsKCMsoSi 
'iance of the political and €iCc\e»\asM\cia\ ^^«t. 
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Let ufl take Protestant England, whence we came, and the 
grandest of all the nations in Europe. Throughout her vast 
empire there is a religious establishment, whose head is the 
honored Queen, whose polity, creed, and clergy are the crea- 
tions of Parliament, whose revenues are church-rates, im- 
posed and collected by the State. In commerce, in manufac- 
tures^ in material, resources, she is great, if not the greatest 
of European kingdoms. In police, efficient and ubiquitous, 
she is not excelled. In churches and in Christian charities 
she is an honor to the Christian name. And Protestant 
Christianity is the established religion of the empire. We 
might, therefore, expect to find in England such a social 
condition as would justify expectations excited by advan- 
tages of such a superior character. But what are the facts ? 
The statistics indicate a radical weakness in the body politic, 
and that weakness results from an embarrassed Christianity. 
The State is on the back of the Church. 

PAUPEBISM. 

The estimated population of England and Wales for 1874 
is put down at 23,500,000, and out of that population there 
were in the same year 827,446 able-bodied paupers, and the 
cost of the Poor Law Relief was equal to $1.50 for every 
man, woinan and child in England. — London Times^ Novem- 
ber 1, 1875. 

And in the city of London, for the last week in October, 
1875, there were more than 83,000 outdoor and indoor pau- 
pers. — London Tiroes^ November 11, 1875. 

But in this countrv, in 1870, out of a population of 
38,000,000, there were but 116,000 paupers — a ditterence of 
15,000,000 in population, and of over 700,000 in the number 
of paupers. On the 1st of June, 1870, there were only 
76,000 persons on the poor-roll in the United States, of whom 
22,000 were foreigners, out of a foreign population of 
6,000,000 ; that . is, 54,000 were natives, of a popualtion of 
32,000,000, arid 22,000 were foreigners, of a population of 
6,000,000. And with us pauperism is on the decrease. In 
1850 our pau]:)er population was estimated at 135,000; in 
1870, at 116,000, a decrease of 20,000. And while there was 
an increase in our native population trom 1850 to 1870 of 
12,000,000, there was an increase of only 7,000 native i>au- 
pers. On the other hand, whW^ \,Yi«t^ ^^a ^\^\xsRx<^ai»fe\s^ ^sssx 
hreignjppuisctiovL of only SjOQQ^QQ^^ \)ciw^ ^w^ ^\i. \s^^stw8» 



ITALY. 

And now from the snows of Russia let ns go down into 
ranny Italy, wherein the Church has not been subject to the 
State, but the State subject to the Clmrch. Italy, the luid 
3f rosy skies, of the olive and the fi^, of the orange and the 
7ine, the home of art and son^, the ^bode of Michael Angelo 
ind Dante, of Gtelileo and Columbus, of Cavour and Qam- 
l>aldi ; Italy, the dominion of the pontiff and the paradise 
3f monks. In the palmy days of the Sovereign Pontim, only 
32 out of every 100 men, and only 19 out of every 100 women 
could read and write. Out of 82,000 soldiers bom in 1848, 
onlv 3,000 could read and write their own name& And there, 
unaer the very shadow of St. Peter's, illiteracy has produced 
its correspondmgproportions of crime and de0titution.-^See 
U. 8. Report on Education for 1872.) 

QBBAT OHAHaBS. 

. And no w let US draw an argument in &vor o^ a fiiee church 
in a free country, from the improved condition of those 
countries which nave been in part or in whole emancipated 
from the ruinous alliance of Church and State. 

Russia is now passing through a great rdigious and edu- 
cational change. The present metropolite was appointed by 
the Czar because of his liberal views on religious toleration. 
For the first time in the history of Russia, a foreign princess 
marrying into the imperial family has been permitted to re- 
tain the religion in which she was educated. When the 
Grand Duchess Maria, of Mecklenburg, was married to the 
Grand Duke Wladimia, her Lutheran pastor performed for 
her and on her part the marriage ceremonies in the Winter 
Palace ; and more recently the Emperor has granted permis- 
sion to the agents of the feritish and Foreign Bible Society 
to circulate the Holy Scriptures throughout the empire. 
The common mind of Russia is to be educated. The Czar 
hq^ ordered the reorganization of the district schools. The 
standard of learning has been raised. Education has been 
made compulsory among the Cossacks. Free public lectures 
are now delivered for the benefit of the masses. A female 
gymnasium has been established at Moscow. Reading-rooms, 
scientific museums and universities are open in St. Peters- 
barg. And ten millions in gold are annually expended for 
the advancement of education. 
From Uussia let ua pasa mto k\3a\>Yv^.,^\A\i^0A.^e 
Mge ! The uncompTommng ij)to^%^tlX^&\. t^i ^\\aMxassi^- 
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tanism, Austria was long the acknowledged champion of re- 
ligious intolerance, of ignorance and mediaeval despotism. 
But to-day, with a descendant of the house of Hapsburffj 
upon the throne, Austria has abolished the Concordat witn^ 
Home, granted religious toleration to all creeds, opened | 
schools of learning for the masses, and expanded the scope of { 
free ideas. Under the new school law of 1871, there are in j 
Austria over 16,000 primary and high schools, wherein are ; 
nearljr two millions of pupils, maintained at an annual ex- ', 
penditure of over six millions in gold. j ' 

From regenerated Austria, cross the Alps and enter free / 
and unified Italy. How marvelous the change I In 1861 T 
Victor Emmanuel declared himself Kins; of Italy, and in ' 
1870 he pronounced the separation of Church and State. : 
Since then tha land of Dante has emerged into a new intel- [ 
lectual life. Fifty-four thousand school open their portals 
to two and a half millions of scholars, at a yearly expendi- 
ture of over five millions in gold. 

And to intensify the argument from such facts, let us 
turn to the German empire and to the Swiss republic, where- i 
in is no State Church. In the empire of Germany, contain- j 
ing forty-one millions of people, there are more than sixty ; 
thousand elementary and other schools, attended by over six 
millions of people. And out of eighty-three thousand soldiers 
examined, only three thousand were illiterate. There educa- 
tion is compulsory, and the common mind is enlightened. 

In the little Swiss republic, with a population of two mil- 
lions, there are seven thousand schools, in which are four hun- 
dred thousand scholars, educated at an annual cost of one 
and a quarter millions of dollars in gold. Out of fifteen 
hundred soldiers examined, only ei^ht were unable to read. 

And it is a grand &ct^ that just m proportion as religious 
freedom has ^ined the masteir over sectarian predominance 
in England, m the same ratio has crime, pauperism and illit- 
eracy diminished. These wonderful changes are due to the 
power of a free Christianity, enlightening the mind, purify- 
ing the heart, ennobling the life of man. And it is no less 
gratifying than true, that in our own country, thrift, intelli- 
gence ana virtue are increasing, while their oppositas — ^pau- 
perism, crime and illiteracy— ^re on the decrease. 

irniTBD 8TATBS 

And what are the fa^tB as to the increase of wealthy tha 
spread of education and tba gwy^v^^i oi ^^ <3tc&.%^xwi.^Qosa^ 
in the United States^ 
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WlALTH. 



The estimated wealth of this oountiy is $80,000,000,000» 
Ad the average wealth per capita is nearly $800. From 
.860 to 1870 Uiere was an increase of $14,000,000,000, and 
o this should be added the $8,000,000,000 worth of slave 
iropert^, to be deducted from the valnation of 1860, but 
rbicli IS not included in the eslimate for 1.870, which would 
ncrease the si^m to $17,000,000,000 in the last ten years. 

Our wealth from the iiit)dncts of manu^Eu^ures is over 
Mi,000,090,000 a j&fXj six mcrease of quite $8,(K)0,000,000 in 
ihe last decade. The grand total of the asaeased valuation 
jf '&tr real estate in 1870 was $8,000,000,000, an mcrease of 
About $8,000,000,000 in ten ;^ear8. And such is the vastness. 
of the resources of our nation that du^it^ the last eight 
TOa^B the public debt Ims been reduced $060,000,000. Oom- 
j^i^ these fitcts with the financial oonditipii of any other na^ 
tibn on eeirth, and you will be gratefrdly impressea with our 
national thrift and prosperi^. 
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From the material wealth of the nation let us pass to the 
intellectual^ and the showing will be no less eratimng. In- 
cluding ail primary and professional schoora, colleges and 
universities, there are in this fitee country 142,000, in which 
are 8^0,'000 pupils, and for which are annually expended 
$1002000,000. And the fieures are no less eloquent than 
pleasing when we consider t^e condition of education in some 
of our chief cities. New York has a citizenship of 1,000,- 
OOO. ner school population is 250,000, and of the number 
240M0 attend school. And it is a significant &ct that, if 
w^ deduct the recent slave population, ihere are not 800,000 
white men in this country who cannot read and Write, and 
there is but a trifle over 1,000,000 white women who are il- 
literate, and of these the majority are of foreign birth. 

GROWTH OF THB CHUBCH. 

I 

From these encouraging educational facts, let us aiscend to 
the religious interests of otit country. Behold the marvelous 

Jrrowth of a free Church in a free State ! There are reliable 
ata whereby we may judge whether Christianity- is declin- 
aor. increasing in our land. l\a mciT^aavx^^^yer may be 
mkted by the cliurch a6commcAtiX;\Qrc» ^wrv^^SRst/ecL^^ 
In I860 there wexe ^%,Q^ eVwT^^,^^»fe^3ts»j^ 
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to eTery 640 of the total population; in 1860 there we 
54,000 churches, or one to every 584 persons ; in 1870 thei 
were 68,000 churches, or one to every 563 persons. The ii 
crease of the number of churches has kept pace with th 
growth of our population. 

Tlie value of church property has increased in twenty year 
from $87,000,000 to $855,000,000. The value of a chure] 
sitting twenty years ago was $6, now it is $16, indicating th 
increased value of church property and the increased numbe 
of (church accommodations. The total value of the churd 
property of all denominations increased two and a hal 
times that of the growth of the population from 1850 t 
1860, and four times that of the population from 1860 t 
1870. The multiplication of churches may not prove muct 
as in Rome there is one church for each day in the vear, am 
while I was there they were building one more for leap yeai 
In countries where there is a State Church, churches ai 
built by Government, but here they are built by free contr 
butions, as an expression of the religious sentiment of th 
people. All this argues the success of a free Christianitj 
for this reason : the people would not invest their money o 
their own choice where it is not needed. It is a great fac 
that the three principal denomiinations in the United State 
-7- Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian — have increase 
their membership one-third in the last ten years. In on 
own church there has been an increase of over half a millioi 
and we are now adding thereto at the rate of 1,200 eac 
Sabbath in the year. 

THE TWO GBBAt QUESTIONS. 

Two great questions await our careful and candid consic 
eration: 

1. What has this rich boon of Religious Liberty coe 
mankind ? 

2. What are the evils which now imperil this Liberty i 
our own land ? 

Let the records of the past tell us the cost in blood an 
treasure. Let ten centuries proclaim its almost priceleg 
value. What did the rights of conscience cost Qennanj 
from the dethronement ofKine Henry IV, by Pope Gregor 
VII, in the eleventh century, down to the compromise treat 
of Westphalia in 1648, during which time the soil of Gte 
many, and the soil of all ivat\oxi^ titv^^ti "^^jc^^^^-ssss^*^ 
was drenched in blood t "Waft ft\v^ xvo\> ft^^^^ys^'sasy^ ^^^ofii 
pCfsr&iAhedi during the Thirty "Teow? ^«x\ 
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Nseft are more than $17,000,000 ; who has flonrifihed aa 

:her branch of the American church — speaking in her 

If, it would be a humiliating stoop on her part to ally 

elf to the State or seek to control the patronage of the 

ninistration. And although she ^ve more men and 

loy in the war to preserve "the Union ; althouuli a vast 

jority of her sons are, of their own free will and choice, 

mbers of the dominant party, and have been and are the 

>8t ardent supporters of the present Administration ; and 

:hough the honored head of this Administration was bom 

ithin her communion, and early taught to love her doc- 

;ines and revere her institutions, yet I am proud to say 

aat she has asked and received fewer favors from those 

n authority than any other branch of the Christian Cborch 

.n America. All this evinces independence on the one side 

and even more than impartiality on the other. 

POLITICO-RBLiaiOUB HIBRABOHT. 

But a peril, more imminent, more to be dreaded, more cer- 
tain of aestruction, comes from the bold pretensions and 
uncompromising claims of a politico-religious hierarchy, 
whose head is in Rome, whose body is in America. Against 
the Roman Catholic Church, as a purely religious body, I 
have not now a word to say; but against the political 
pretensions of those within that Church, I solemnly protest. 
As religionists, its members have their constitutional rights, 
which must and shall be protected. Under the broad segis 
of our Constitution they may rest securely. Here they may 
rear their cathedrals, monasteries, nunneries, coUeg^ and 
asylums ; here they may adore the Host, implore the v irgin, 
and trust to the intercession of Saints ; here they may revere 
the Holy Father as St. Peter's successor, as nead of the 
Church, as infallible in polity, discipline and doctrines, and 
none shall molest or make afraid. 

But when Pope, cardinals, archbishops, clerical and lay 
Jesuits, combine themselves into a political body to destroy 
our system of common schools ; to limit the freedom of the 
press and of speech ; to enslave the individual conscience and 
overthrow our free institutions, then their pretensions should 
be denounced and their plans opposed. 

The bold pretension put forth is this: "That while the 
itate has rights, she haa t\ieai oivVj \w N\tt\ie and by per- 
»'««ioii of tke superior aut\iOT\\.N .» «.w^ XWt ^x^jOc^ot^-^ ^awa, 

— 1 thro\is;\i t\ie CjWkJlv"'' ^\l\^ ^kssswecvtcya.'^ 
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reprefientative in htunan affairs, and that he haa the right to 
dOTne the faith and mcrals of all men, and that all govern- 
ments and all men are bound to obey, under penalty of 
eternal damnation. And the Pontiff and his TJltrataontane 
friends kho claim the Divine right to depose rulers and 
change the form of civil government. All this h evident 
enough from official documents and acts. 

I quote from the bull of excommunication against Henry 
IV issued by Pope Gregory Vii in 1076, the doctrine of 
which is still held in Rome : 

*' Now I beseech you. Oh most holy fathers and princes, causie 
that all the world may understand and know that if ye are 
able to bind and loose in Heaven, ye are able upon earth to 
give and take away empires, kingdoms, principalities, marquis- 
ates, duchies, countships, and the possessions of all mfen 
according to the deserts of each. Often indeed have ye 
taken away patriarchates, primacies, archbishoprics and 
bishoprics from the evil and unworthy, and have bestowed 
these upon men of true piety. If, then, ye judge spiritUjal 
things, what must not be believed of your power over worldy 
things ? And if ye judge the angels who rule over all proud 
princes, what can you not do to their slaves? " 

In 1237 j Pope Gregory IX desposed the Iknperor Fred- 
erick n and in 1245, Pope Innocent IV renewed the papal 
anathema and absolved his subjects from their allegiance, in 
these words : 

" That because of his iniquities the Emperor has been set 
aside by God, from the sovereignty 6f which he has proved 
himself so unworthy, and is stripped of all his honors and 
dignities, which judgement the Apostolic See doth now pro- 
nounce and enforce, absolving all from their oath of alle- 
giance to him, threatening with excommunication all who 
shall in any way acknowledge or uphold him 

AS EfMPEBOB OR AS KING ; 

and summoning the electors of the empire to choose at once 
a successor to its now deposed and anathematized head." 

From the eleventh to the sixteenth century the deposi- 
tions of many kings took place. We all remember that, in 
1159, Pope Alexander HI placed his foot on the neck of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, in Venice, in token of his 
temporal power. 

In 1210, Innocent IH depoetefli Q«to T^l % \\n. ^^^ni;,"^^^-^^ 
&C0 Vni thundered 'fortb t\!ift fejniOX3i&^xi5^ TJ "aum ^ " 
ugsdnst Phillippe lb Bel V m T^b^fe v^«Q^:^SL ^^s^oii 
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VIII, aod absolved his aabjects fix)m all oatlis of aU^iaoce; 
ill 1570, PiuB Y issued a bnll aj^inst Queen Elizabeth to 
deprive her of her pretended title to the kingdom, and 
released her subjects from all manner of duty, dominion, 
allegiance and obedience. (See McClintock, on the ^^ Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope," page 84.) And now observe how 
distinctly this temporal power is asserted by Pope Boniface 
Vni, in 1302, in his fiEimouB Bull Unum Sanetam : 

" The Pope has two swords, the spiritual and the temporal; 
the one to be wielded by the Church, the other for the 
Church ; the one by the priesthood, the other by kings and 
soldiers, but this only on the hint or the sufferance of the 
priest. One sword, however, must be under the other, and the 
temporal authoritv must be subject to the spiritual power. 
As saith the apostle, ^ there is 

NO POWEB BUT OF GOD; 

the powers that be are.ordered of God ;' but they would not 
be in order\ unless one sword were under the other. If the 
temporal pnower goes astray, then must it be rectified by the 
spiritual ; if such a power ill treats those that are under it, 
it has a judge in the ni^her spiritual power ; but this which 
is highest of all can be judged by God only, not by any man, 
as saith the apostle, ' he that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man.' Wherefore we do 
declare, proclaim, decree, and determine hereby that every 
human creature is subject to the Roman Pope, and that 
none can be saved who doth not believe." 

And all this is in keeping with the bold assertions made 
in our own day in Europe and in America. In his famous 
Syllabus, the present Pontiff condemns free speech, free 
writing, a free press, the study of the sciences independent of 
l»rie8tly authority, all marriages that are not sacramentally 
contnictcJ, a free school, a free worship, a free conscience, 
and demands for the Church the authority to define its own 
ci vilrights and the right to employ physical force to secure 
the same. — (Gladstone^ Vatican Decrees, page 42.) 

In London, October 9, 1864, he who is now Cardinal Man- 
ning preached in the Cathedral of Kensington, and, speak- 
ing for the Pope, said : 
" I (the Pope) acknowledge no civil power ; I am the sub- 
ject of no prince •, and 1 cWtsi Tsioxe than this — ^I claim to be 
the su2:)reme judge and d\Yee\,OT oi \\i^ Q.<3v\^\^\sRfe^^t men; 
of the peasant that tiWft tUe ^Q^^L^^xia. c^i \Xi^>^\\\^^S^m^^ 
upon the throne ; of the ho\)iBfeho\9L ^V^\> Xvq^ ^^ >ew^ '^a^ 
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of privacy, and the legislator that makes laws for kingdoms ; 
I am the sole last supreme judge of what is right and wrong/* 

All these arrogant claims are fully confirm^ by two facts : 
The present demands of the Court of Rome on the Kingdom 
of Spain ; and the significant facty that Austria and Italy, 
whidi have opposed these claims, are Roman Caihoiic 
countries. 

And the same voice of arrogance is heard in our own 
country. The Bishop of Pittsburg said : 

" Religious liberty is merely endured until the opposite can 
be carried into effect without peril to the Catholic world."* 

The Archbishop of St. Louis said : 

" If the Catholics ever gain — ^which they surely will — an 
immense numerical majority, religious freedom in this 
country will be at an end," 

The Catholic Beview said : 

" Protestantism of every form has not and never can have 
any right where Catholicity is triumphant, and therefore we 
lose the breath we expend m declaiming against bigotry and 
intolerance and in favor of religious liberty, or the right of 
any man to be of any religion as best pleases him." 

And Father Hecker, of iTew York, said : 

(( THB CATHOLIC CHUBCH 

numbers one-third of the American population, and if its 
membership shall increase for the next thirty years as it has for 
the thirty years past, in 1900 Rome will have a majority, and 
be bound to take this country and keep it. There is ere long 
to be a State religion in this country, and that State religion 
is to be Roman Catholic," — (See Clark on the " Question of 
the Hour," pages 69 and 70.) 

Thanks, reverend fathers ; thanks to the plotting Jesuits ; 
thanks to the Sovereign Pontiff; your language has the vir- 
tue of frankness, and we are bound to receive your state- 
ments, so clearly and boldly made ! You have failed in the 
Old World, and you are now seeking to retrieve your lost 
fortunes by fresh conquests in this country. Were you Ghal- 
licans we would not fear you ; but you are Ultramontanists ; 
you have ruined wherever you have reigned, and we listen 
with deeper solicitude to the sound ofyour coming. 

THE THBEE HOPES. 

Three great facts give us Yvope^ ioY ^^ ^xsJuqccr^ ^"^ 
comitij, and should inspire ub mt)^ coxxra^^ «a.^ ^^vfscc^ 
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Hark! haik! The voioe of religious freedom comes over 
the Pacific from Japan ; it comes from the vast empire of 
China ; it resounds through India, from the snows of the 
Himalayas to the cinnamon groves of Ceylon; it rolls in 
musical thunder along the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Nile and the Jordan, the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn, the Rhine and the Danube. Faith, hope and charity, 
that divine trinity in human form, are making their triumphal 
march around our globe, and soon all nations shall join in 
the glad acclaim, ^^ AUeluiah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth." 
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